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COATES BEGINS. 

> fF iis NEW YORK 

SWAY: STRAUSS 
SAYS FAREWELL 


Holiday Week’s. Orchestral 
Swirl Brings Anglo-Russian 
Titan and Marks Departure 
of German Giant—Two 
New British Works Pre- 
sented—Holst’s “‘The Plan- 
ets” Stirs Disecussion—Had- 
ley Leads Philharmonic— 
Gilbert’s “Indian Sketches” 
Brought Forward—Brahms 
Memorial Program Intro- 
duces Willem Van Hoog- 
straten, Husband of Elly 
Ney, as Conductor—Huher- 
man Soloist at Two Strauss 
Concerts 
LBERT COATES, hailed by New 

York a year ago as a Titan among 
conductors, plunged into the orchestral 
swirl of Manhattan with four concerts 
during the holiday week, as leader of 
the New York Symphony forces, over 
which he will be master for some sev- 
enty days, while Walter Damrosch 
travels overseas. 

The holiday week also brought the 
last of the concerts presided over by 
Richard Strauss in New York, the 
third and last of the series at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House being followed 
by a farewell program at the Hippo- 
| tha drome. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
{with J Played in the first instance and the 
An New York Philharmonic in the sec- 
pt ond. Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, 

was soloist at both concerts. 

There was a very cordial if not a tu- 
ious welcome for the stalwart Anglo- 
ian at Mr. Coates’ re-introductory 
ert, when many celebrities were 

noted in the audience that filled Carnegie 

} Hall to capacity. The three subsequent 

ms further demonstrated the keen 


t which the personality and fame 
“guest” conductor have engen- 








T. Rus 


British Novelties Played 


of the promised novelties from 
of British composers were 

by Mr. Coates at his first con- 
Chursday afternoon and Friday 
vhen the same program was pre- 
. he brought forward for its first 
ss In New York Gustav Holst’s 

nie Suite, “The Planets,” a work 
received with some sharp dif- 

of critical opinion. At Sunday 
ns concert he led the Symphony 

n John Gerrard Williams’ cycle, 
irri.” Saturday afternoon’s pro- 
is one of a Christmas nature, in 
rank LaForge, members of the 
Quartet and Lorraine Wyman, 
participated with the orchestra. 
were two Philharmonic concerts, 

‘ on Friday afternoon, conduct- 
ienry Hadley and introducing to 
k the Indian Sketches of Henry 

t; the second an All-Wagner pro- 
" n Sunday led by Josef Stransky. 
rear’s night the Philharmonic 
Sy Willem Van Hoogstraten, hus- 
' Elly Ney, in a special Brahms 
al Concert at which Mme. Ney 
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CHAMLEE : 


American Tenor, Who, in Recent Portrayals of the Roles of “Almaviva” and “Rodolfo.” 
Has Strengthened His Favor with Metropolitan Opera Audiences (See Page 15.) 





played two Brahms concertos with the 


orchestra. 





Strauss at Metropolitan 


Richard Strauss and the Philharmonic 


Orchestra, 
Dee. 27, evening. 


Metropolitan 


Opera 
The program: 


House, 


Also Sprach Zarathustra, Op. 30..... Strauss 


Violin concerto, Op. 8 


Bronislaw Huberman 


Ein Heldenleben 


.. Strauss 


.. Strauss 


Richard Strauss brought his series of 
three subscription concerts with the Phil- 


adelphia Orchestra at the Metropolitan 


Wireless Music in the Home: 


under the act of March 3, 





Opera House to a close on Tuesday even- 
ing before an audience that was quite 
as demonstrative in paying homage to 
thé distinguished visitor as the audiences 
at his previous concerts had been, even 
though there were a few more vacant 
seats seen. The soloist was Bronislaw 
Huberman, who played the violin con- 
certo written by Strauss in his nineteenth 
year while yet a student at the Univer- 
sity of Munich. 

Of “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” as con 
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CHICAGO OPERA 
GIVES PROKOFIEFF 
WORK A DAZZLING 
WORLD PREMIERE 


“Love for Three Oranges” Re- 
ceived with Ovations—Gen- 
uine Triumph for Composer 
—Burlesque Is Presented 
by Capable Cast and Scen- 
ery by Boris Anisfeld 
Amazes Audience—Impres- 
sionistic Score with Bold 
Rhythms and Striking Or- 
chestral Effects Revealed by 
Performance 
HICAGO, Jan. 3.—What the mas- 

J) ters of buffoonery have long 
striven to effect, what opera lovers 
hope for and seldom experience, came 

to pass at the Auditorium on Dec. 30, 

when the opera-burlesque, “Love For 

Three Oranges,” was given its first 

presentation on any stage. Serge 

Prokofieff, composer of the music, au- 

thor of the libretto and conductor of 

the work, had previously been known 
as a pianist of exceptional accomplish- 
ment and the originator of some excit- 


ing orchestral literature and piano 
pieces. Last week he took his place as 


one of the most gifted and promising 
of operatic composers. 

“The Love for Three Oranges” was 
three years in gestation, but sprang 
forth full-fledged to amaze an ex- 
pectant audience. The new _ opera 
had several advantages that many 
an old time favorite of the répertoire 
sadly lacks. It was garbed in a scenic 
investiture that surpassed anything at- 
tempted on the American stage. It was 
presented by as capable a body of play- 
ers as has appeared in any dramatic 
production. It possesses a story that is 
entertaining. And it is told in a succes- 
sion of short scenes which present 
a kaleidoscope of beautiful coloring and 
superb stage pictures. The grateful 
spectators took the “Three Oranges” to 
its collective bosom and made the world 
premiére a triumphant success. 

The opera did not have the advantage 
of an easy début. It was given as a 
special performance, on a night when 
the absence of subscription patrons made 
it solely dependent on its own attrac- 
tions. Yet when the curtain rose, there 
were few vacant seats in the Auditorium. 
Those who piaced their faith in the new 
work were well rewarded. The composer, 
the cast and the scenic artists were re- 
peatedly called before the curtain, and 
at the opening of the final act a spon- 
taneous outburst of applause held up 
the performance while Prokofieff from 
the orchestra pit bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. 

The story of the “Three Oranges” was 
told in MUSICAL AMERICA on Nov. 19 and 
needs but brief recapitulation. The tale 
of Carlo Gozzi, used as a basis for the 


plot, concerns a sickly Prince who is 
cursed by the sorceress Fata Morgana 
to fall in love with three oranges. He 


takes the fruit from its guardian and 

finds that each orange contains an en- 

chanted princess. Two of the princesses 

die, but the third, Nicoletta, survives, 
[Continued on page 25] 
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PLAN INCORPORATION 
OF STRUBE FORCES 


Baltimore Authorities May 
Oppose Movement to 
Control Subsidy 


BALTIMORE, Jan, 2.—Members of the 
Baltimore Symphony, of which Gustave 
Strube is conductor, are planning a move- 
ment to incorporate the orchestra so that 
they will be able to deal with the city 
government as a business organization. 
The members plan to give their entire 
time to the orchestra, and to request 
from the city the control of the $12,000 
which it gives annually to support 
municipal music. They would then un- 
dertake the management of the body, and 
also fix the price of seats for the per- 
formances. 

The plans are being worked out by a 
committee including John Itzel, W. Ed- 
win Moffett, Shephard S. Pearson, Henry 





Ditzel, Frederick Herman Gottlieb and 


Lazarus H. Fisher. 
It is expected that the city authorities 


will oppose the project, although as yet. 


no formal presentation of it to the 
authorities has been made. It is be- 
lieved, however, that should the orches- 
tral musicians persist in their plan, all 
municipal support will be withdrawn. 
Frederick R. Huber, municipal director 
‘of music and acting manager of the or- 
chestra, has made no statement concern- 
ing the situation except to say that 
should the symphony become incorpor- 
ated it would cease to be a municipal 


y. 

The De Feo Grand Opera Company 
gave a short holiday season of opera 
at the Lyric, Dec. 26-28, presenting 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Bohéme,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Madama Butterfly.” The per- 
formances at popular prices, deserved 
better support than was given them. 
Among the principals were Dora de Phil- 
lippe, Marie Mattfeld, Mary Potter, Pola 
Rhodesca, Helen Yorke, Dorothy Pilzer, 


Giovanni Diaz, Salvatore Sciarretti, 
Luigi Dalle Moll, R. Bonelli, Henry 
Weldon and others. F. C. B. 





CHALIAPINE COMING 
BACK NEXT SEASON 


Will Sing Fifty Concerts 
and Add to Opera 
Appearances 


Feodor Chaliapine, the giant Rus- 
sian bass, whose “guest” appearances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
whose concerts in New York and else- 
where have been among the sensations of 
the music season, will return next year 
both for concert and opera, it was 
learned as MUSICAL AMERICA went to 


press. 
It is understood that Chaliapine will 


be under the same management next year 
as this, which means that his tour will be 
handled by S. Hurok and the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau. The new tour 


will be much longer than that of this 
year and Chaliapine will make some fifty 
concert appearances, in all, during the 
season of 1922-23. A number of these con- 
certs will be in New York and the others 
will be in various American and Cana- 
dian cities. 

Although the Metropolitan Opera man- 
agement is not ready to make any an- 
nouncement with regard to next season, 
it is expected that the Russian’s longer 
stay will permit him to make a greater 
number of appearances at the opera 
house than the four which his concert 
engagements permitted this season. Of 
these, two have already taken place, a 
third is set for next Thursday, and the 
fourth will be on Saturday, Jan. 21. 
MusIcAL AMERICA announced the two ad- 
ditional appearances in last. week’s is- 
sue. 

In view of the longer time Chaliapine 
will have for preparation, it is expected 
that next season he will sing the title 
role of “Mefistofele,” which he would not 
undertake this season because he had 
not sung the réle in several years, as 
well as in “Boris,” and possibly other 
operas. It is also possible that a new 
work will be mounted especially for him 
at the Metropolitan. 





George Grey Barnard Proposes Great 
Art Center for New York 

A proposal to make the district near 

the Hudson at Fort Washington, north 

of New York City, an “Acropolis of 





Repeal of Transportation Tax a 
New Year’s Boon to Artists 


CONSIDERABLE saving to 

touring artists and musicians 
in general will be effected by the 
new Federal revenue act, which 
became effective on Jan. 1. The 
provisions removing the tax on 
passenger transportation, amount- 
ing to eight per cent of the fare 
additional, and that of five per 
cent on express shipments, will be 
especially welcomed. Musical in- 
struments will no longer incur a 
sales tax, and the ten per cent levy 
on free admissions to concerts has 
been removed. 








Amefica” has been advanced by George 
Grey Barnard, sculptor. In opposition 
to a project for laying a boulevard and 
building apartment houses in the neigh- 
borhood, Mr. Barnard proposes a na- 
tional monument in the form of a great 
studio building. Seven students of mu- 
sic, architecture, painting and sculpture 
from each state might be chosen for high 
rank in their respective fields and to 
represent their state at this national art- 
center, Mr. Barnard suggests. His plan 
would also provide a hall for concerts 
and other events. 





Walter Mocchi Secures Management of 
Colon Theater 

Word has been received in New York 
that the management of the Colon Thea- 
ter in Buenos Aires has passed into the 
hands of Walter Mocchi, an impresario 
well known in South America, where he 
holds concessions on the municipal thea- 
ters in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paolo 
Rosario in Brazil. 





Marriage of American Singer in London 


LONDON, Jan. 2.—Alys Lorraine, an 
American soprano well known here for 
the last fifteen years, will be married on 
Jan 5 to Richard Northcott, according 
to announcements made recently. The 
wedding will take place at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover. 





Paderewski Does Not Intend to Return 
to Concert Stage 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—During 
a recent visit here, Paderewski stated 
that he had abandoned all thought of re- 
turning to the concert field and would 
devote himself to cultivate his ranch at 
Paso Robles. Later on, he said, after 
improving his almond plantation, he 
would perhaps return to composition. He 
said he had not attended a concert for 
two years. 


Musicians in Russia in Urgent Need: 
Friends Here Appeal for Assista nc, 





American Artists of Russian Birth Bend Energies to the (yj, 
lection of Funds to Relieve Appalling Conditions —,j, 
Sent to Glazounoff and Others—Ippolitoff-Ivanofi 3, 
David Schorr Asked to Organize Committees 
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ITH the object of bringing much 

needed aid to their countrymen, an 
organization called the Society for the 
Relief of Musicians in Russia has been 
founded by American musicians of Rus- 
sian birth. 

An executive committee of musicians 
has been formed, headed by Michel Bern- 
stein, violinist of this city, and these 
musicians are giving all their spare time 
to further the work of collecting funds. 
An honorary committee has been re- 
cruited, which includes practically all 
the leading artists of Russian sympathy. 
The first act was to send money to sev- 
eral Russian musicians, whose need was 
reported. Among these was Glazounoff, 
to whom money and supplies have been 
forwarded. 

The organization was founded last 
spring, when news of distress was 
brought here by Russian musicians who 
had left their country. It was then the 
aim to send such supplies to Russia as 
instruments, violin strings, paper, etc.; 
but when it was learned that there was 
need of food, it became the society’s first 
aim to supply this need. 

The musicians on the committee, are 
giving their evenings gratis, and Mr. 
Bernstein points out there are practical- 
ly no overhead charges. The aim of the 
organization, he says, is to give without 
thought of creed or politics. The society 
plans to establish a distributing commit- 
tee in Moscow, and has already written 
to Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and David Schorr 


to organize committees, and the money 
will be distributed through them. 

Thus far contributions have been re- 
ceived from Rachmaninoff, John C. 
Freund, Gabrilowitsch, Hofmann, Lhe- 
vinne, the Bohemians, Prof. Auer, Alex- 
ander Lambert, Svecenski, Herzog, 
Fonaroff, the members of the Detroit 
Symphony, Kneisel’s pupils at Blue Hill, 
Me., and others. 

In an appeal made to MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Mr. Bernstein and S. N. Jurist, 
secretary of the movement, write as fol- 
lows: 

“We are in receipt of information re- 
garding Prof A. K. Glazounoff, the fa- 
mous Russian composer and conductor, 
who is in need of food and clothing. We 
are certain that his sad plight is shared 
by many of his colleagues. 

“May we call your attention to the 


fact that a Society has been organized 





GALA PERFORMANCE RE-OPENS LA SCALA 





Toscanini Conducts, Stabile 
Sings in Fine Production 
of “Falstaff” 


MILAN, Dec. 31.—The Scala Opera 
House, completely remodeled = and 
equipped with the most modern of stage 
devices, opened its season after a long 
silence with the production of Verdi’s 
“Falstaff,” with Mariano Stabile in the 
title réle and Arturo Toscanini conduct- 
ing. The occasion was a gala one with 
the house packed to the doors and the 
audience manifesting great enthusiasm. 
This year the boxes were crowded by 
war profiteers who came from all parts 
of Italy to witness the opening perform- 


ance, displacing the Milanese nobility. 

The production was splendid in every 
detail from the handsome new settings 
to the beauty of the orchestra’s perform- 
ance under Toscanini’s direction. Stabile 
as Falstaff proved as fine an actor as 
he is a singer. Nera Marmora sang 
beautifully as Nanetta and Alessio de 
Paolis, in the réle of Fenton also 
achieved marked success. Throughout, 
the cast was excellent. 

The season’s prospectus includes the 
production of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s inter- 
esting new work “Déborah e Jaéle,” 
Wolff-Ferrari’s “I Quattro Rusteghi,” 
Rabaud’s “Marouf,” “Boris Godounoff,” 
several Wagner operas and the usual 
Italian favorites. Charles Hackett, the 
American tenor, is scheduled to sing in 
“The Barber of Seville.” 
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here in New York for the relief ¢ ;,, 
sicians in Russia, the express ) irjos 
of which is to assist them in the » ho, 
of distress. 

“While this organization has | cy, ;, 
existence several months, funds wor, 
slow coming in. But now that com, 
munications with Russia have been yo. 
established, and ways are open for senj. 
ing food-drafts and clothing throw) the 
American Relief Adminisration, iiss), 
Red Cross, and various other organizs. 
tions, we are ready to renew our efforts 


to secure funds, and wish to appea] +, 
the musicians and music-loving yb); 
of America, through your wide!y-rea; 
publication to lend us their mora! an; 


material support. 

“Imagine the vast gift of Russia: 
creative musicians wasted in enforce 
idleness—for lack of food, clothing an; 
musical supplies! The very art of musi; 
in Russia which has thrilled the hear 
of every music-lover throughout th: 
world is threatened by these appalling 
conditions. 

“Let us come to the aid of Russian 
musicians in this their hour of dire need: 

“Give all you can, be it much or ever 
so little—only give and give now without 
delay! 

_ “Make all checks payable to the So. 
ciety for the Relief of Musicians in Rus. 
sia, 251 West 112th Street, New York 
City. 

“Please accept our thanks for your 
help in this worthy cause.” 

All information concerning the fund 
and contributions for it should be mailed 
to Michel Bernstein, 251 West 112th 
Street, New York City. 





Musical Tones Extinguish Flames, Says 
Scientist in Lecture 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 2.—The pos- 
sibility of extinguishing fires by sound- 
ing particular tones in their vicinity was 
recently asserted by Hilton I. Jones, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. Particular 
substances in combustion, the scientist 
declared in a lecture before the City Club, 
send out a particular form of vibration, 
which in some instances can be detected. 
“Extinguishing a fire by sound is easy, 
when the burning substance is known, 
and when there is only one element, such 
as hydrogen,” Mr. Jones said. “Th 
flame is extinguished when its neutraliz- 
ing tone is produced, because its sound 
waves are flattened out. Without its 
flame tone, the burning gas is cooled im- 
mediately to a point below the ignition 
temperature and the fire is out.’ The 
theory was demonstrated for spectators 





Musicians’ Strikes Stop New Year Music 
in Vienna 
VIENNA, Jan. 2.—The ordinary New 


Year’s music in churches was omitted 
yesterday owing to strikes of conduc 


tors, musicians and choirs in churches 


and synagogues for higher pay. 
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Madison Audience Votes to Hear 
Kreisler Next Year 


ADISON, WIS., Jan. 2.—At 4 

concert given by Erika \o- 
rini on Dec. 15, members of th 
Mozart Club passed around a ques 
tionnaire asking the audience ¢ 
choose their artist for next year: 
Of the 1200 persons present, °4 
desired an instrumental] artist, °-- 
wanted a singer, and the rest as! 
for various concert ensemb! 
Among the instruments, the v1 
led, followed by the harp, ’ce 
and piano. Of individual artis‘ 
Kreisler headed the poll. A cot 
of votes further showed t! 
among singers, the tenor was ™ 
in demand, followed by contra!’ 
bass, and soprano. Of the singe 
McCormack came first. C. M. D 
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Future of Wonders Is Foreshadowed as Music Rides 
the Winds via Wireless and Unites Scattered Audience 
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Revolutionary Development of the Radiophone Promises Artist 
Series for Every Hamlet—Successful Results Obtained by 
“Broadcasting” Opera—Concerts by Celebrities Already a 
Feature in the Lives of Experimenters with Wireless— 
Progress Made in Transmitting and Amplifying as Me- 
chanical Noises are Reduced 


By R, M. 


IRELESS music- 
transmission 
marks the begin- 
ning of an era in 
which every vil- 
lage will be a “mu- 
sic center.” The 
history of human 
advancement has 
been as closely de- 
pendent upon 

progress in methods of communication, 

as the golden ages of composition upon 
the improvement of musical instru- 
ments. Having invented means to dart 
with great rapidity across great spaces, 
man has next proceeded to a saving of 
those journeys by utilization of the in- 
stantaneous message. First by a trans- 
mitted code system, then by a transmu- 
tation of the warm echoes of the human 
voice itself, as recorded by a sensitive 
diaphragm, into pulsating current-units 
conducted by a wire, he has contrived 
to be heard around the earth. Some 
years ago the “wireless” method was 
born; now has arisen the really simple 
union of the wireless telegraph with the 
telephone. This invention it is which 
will obliterate distances, hew down the 
barriers which confine melody. 

Visions of the air we breathe as a 

















sensitive medium for the transmission 
of the electric whisper may involve 
rather appalling possibilities. When 


every person has his pocket-radiophone, 
will not “combinations” comparable to 
those of certain locks be necessary, so 
that only certain instruments shall be 
attuned? Certainly one may hope that 
many prejudices and provincialisms will 
vanish, with the fuller understanding 
born of ease of communication, in that 
visioned period. Culture will inhabit the 
air, Music will not be confined to the 
four walls of some auditorium, but will 
be carried to remote places. One may 
still subscribe to the concert season in 
that day; but artists of the future may 
dispense at will, perhaps, with the con- 
cert “tour.” The traveler on board ship, 
the farmer on his acres, will be enabled 
to hear performances of opera, the pro- 
grams of notable concert artists, though 
the former be far removed from the 
scenes of the artistic triumph. 


Marconi’s Prophecy 


Such a state of progress is predicted 
on no less an authority than that of 
Marconi, inventor of the wireless tele- 
graph, in a recent dispatch from Lon- 
“I see no reason why, in the im- 
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mediate future, our ordinary telephone 
exchanges should not be connected with 
our big wireless stations,” he is quoted 
as saying. “The subscriber would use 
his ordinary telephone in the usual way. 
His voice would be carried by wire to 
wireless station, would then go into 
space to the wireless station of the coun- 
try in which his friend lived, thence by 
wire to the telephone exchange, and 
thus to the house of the man with whom 
he wished to speak.” A writer recently 
considered the possibility of churches 
“subscribing” for their instrumental and 
choral music, to be delivered by wireless. 
Recent experiments have demonstrat- 
ed as practicable radiophone communi- 
cation between London and Amsterdam; 
and New York, with equal facility, may 
speak with European capitals in the near 
future. As earnest of the new order, 
the recent ceremonies at Arlington in 
commemoration of the “Unknown Hero,” 
including an address by President Hard- 
ing and a musical program, were trans- 
mitted perfectly to many points in the 
country. “At that time was accomplished 
the marvel of amplification ten mil- 
lion billion times, in order to make 
transmitted tones fill a vast hall. 
Progress in the purely musical phase 
of wireless telephony has been made in 
recent years. As the early specimens 
of the phonograph were but sorry pro- 
totypes of the later voice-reproducing 
machines, so the imperfections of the 
earlier transmitting apparatus have been 
in some measure overcome. The hum 
of the dynamo that generates the send- 
ing-current has been muffled and other 
noises dulled by a process of wiring 
known as a “filter circuit.” An am- 
plifying system greatly clarifies the 
sounds. In early radio-telephony 
there was often found a distor- 
tion in the transmitted sounds 
because of the use of vacu- 
um tubes for modulating 
the current to the pul- 
sating variety used in 
telephony from the 
high-frequency 
type used in 
wireless trans- 


mission. This has also 


been overcome 
to a great ex- 
tent; and finally 
the transmitter, or 
microphone, has been 
much improved.  Per- 
formances at the Berlin 
Opera have been successfully 








Photos by Howard Cor, New York; 
Courtesy, Westinghouse Company. 
heard at long distances, 


and the music of the 
Chicago Opera has 
been transmitted 
to many radio 
listeners. The 
“broadc a s t- 























ing” of con- 
cert programs 
by the new sys- 
tem has been prac- 
tised almost daily for 
some time by certain 
of the important wire- 
less stations of the coun- 
try. The music of the piano, 
and of nearly every other in- 
strument with the exception of 
certain of the brasses, has been 
transmitted with notable success. The 
concerts are given at the same time 
nightly from any station, so that dis- 
tant listeners have each their own fa- 
vorite “series” and habitual time for 
the musical sessions. Under present 
arrangements, stations in the same 
vicinity do not dispense melody simul- 
taneously. Doubtless some plan of 
tuning instruments to particular wave- 
lengths will in time enable receivers to 
pick up particular messages only. 

If one determines to attend the radio- 
concert visually, instead of aurally, he 
will find the radio-station and the events 
enacted there highly interesting. As an 
example of the present stage of devel- 
opment of this industry, and as an earn- 
est of the era when aerials will perhaps 
turn the housetops into forests of masts, 
a concert recently given at the station 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. at Newark, N. J., by Percy 
Grainger was an excellent example. The 
radio-concert, to those who attend, of- 
fers unique sensations. 

If one, in the spirit of inquiry, wishes 
to solve the mystery of the mechanisms 
that produce the marvel, he will best 
approach that task by a survey of the 
plant itself. He will mount to the roof, 
where an aerial consisting of four wires 
spaced on twenty-foot spreaders is 
stretched more than one hundred feet 
above the roof level between a stack and 
a tall mast. A seeming replica in small- 
er dimensions about twenty feet above 
the roof, called a “counterpoise” and 
connected with the other, form the radi- 
ating system, whence the tones from the 
artist’s instrument far below will slip 
away into the night. In a turret-like 
house on the roof are the principal in- 
struments of the process. 

Five great glass vacuum tubes are 
the crucible in which alternating cur- 
rents in their chase suffer the myster- 
ious changes, quantitative and qualita- 
tive, that form the link between teleph- 
ony and_ radio-transmission across 
space. There are other marvels of con- 
densation and elimination in hidden cir- 
cuits and appliances. There is an up- 
standing instrument very like a dinner 


When “Molly on the Shore” is Heard Down 


on the Farm: Percy Grainger Gives a 
Recital by Radio. In the Picture Lower 
Left, the Pianist Is Seen Playing for Wire- 
less “Broadcasting” at the Station of West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Newark, N. J. The Device Near 
the Piano Is the Microphone. One of the 
Numerous Auditors Is Shown Above, En- 
joying a Little Music After a Hard Day 
on the Farm 


plate supported in a_ bracket, which 
throbs, the while strange sounds—un- 
mistakably those of a human voice— 
issue from it in their process of magni- 
fication for transmission. The operator 
tells one that the rustling of a piece of 
paper near that instrument would be 
carried with the proportions of a mini- 
ature thunder to distant auditors! 


The Platform of the Future 


Finally, one descends. In the long 
and narrow studio especially designed for 
concert work, the scene is a different one. 
Here is a quiet, well-furnished room. A 
grand piano and other musical instru- 
ments form part of the equipment, and 
the walls are hung with heavy curtains 
to eliminate outside sounds. Here is also 
the transmitting apparatus, the micro- 
phone, of which there are different vari- 
eties provided for different types of solo 
or ensemble work. Just beyond the end 
of the room reserved for the work of 
transmission, the auditors are invited 
to seat themselves. It is explained that 
a sort of traffic regulation of the air pre- 
vents the opening of the program until 
a definite hour, when a sixty-minute op- 
tion on the lanes of the atmosphere has 
been secured. The program has been 
divided into groups of three numbers; 
for the ethical code of the new profes- 
sion enjoins that a three-minute pause 
be made every fifteen minutes, in order 
that the receiving instrument may 
be used for the detection of possible 
“S. O. S.” signals. 

At last the moment for the concert 
approaches. The operator speaks into 
a transmitter identical with that of a 
desk telephone, announcing the loca- 
tion of the station broadcasting the pro- 
gram and the identity of the artist. The 
latter then steps to the receiver and an- 
nounces his first group of numbers. 


The curtains are carefully closed, and 
a moment later one hears the rhythmi- 
cal notes of the first composition, as 
interpreted by the artist. It is impres- 
sive to feel that at a distance of many 
hundreds of miles auditors may be re- 
ceiving the same aural impressions as 
one ten paces removed from the instru- 
ment. In distant Minnesota tones from 
the same transmitter have been detected 
plainly. There is no applause from the 
great audience at the conclusion of the 
group, but one knows that the attention 
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of so vast a group of auditors is a suf- 
ficient compliment to the noted artist. 

After an interval of three minutes 
the second group is announced by the 
operator. The pianist’s individual and 
buoyant style is again conveyed. by the 
vigilant microphone with no loss of 
quality. At the conclusion of the con- 
cert the applause of the small group of 
auditors travels away through space to 
the isolated listeners. The artist’s per- 
formance of clarity and beautifully con- 


trasted nuances, withal of vigor and of 
brilliancy, has brought delight into iso- 
lated existences. 

“This concludes the program,” says 
the operator, speaking into the seeming 
desk telephone through the exchanges of 
the winds. The distant listeners are in. 
vited to attent in a short while to the 
relaying of the standard time report 
from the great government station at 
Arlington, which are modulated by the 
vlant to the proper frequency for small 
receiving sets. 

The artist emerges from the trans- 
mitting sanctum lately hidden by dark 
red curtains, to receive the congratula- 
tions of his friends. The appreciation 
of his host of auditors will be expressed 
later, in letters addressed to him, in 
care of the wireless sending station. 





First Concert of Calvé’s Tour 
Among Features in Boston’s Week 
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OSTON, Jan. 3.—After an absence of 

six years, Emma Calvé reappeared 
here in a concert at Symphony Hall, on 
Christmas afternoon. The choice of 
date was manifestly inopportune, and no 
doubt accounted for the meager attend- 
ance. However, Mme. Calvé, in gorge- 
ous costume, was in bright mood, and ere 
the concert was long under way her high 
spirits captured the audience. In the 
earlier numbers of her program, Mme. 
Calvé’s voice gave pleasure by virtue of 


its agreeable timbre and artistic modula- 
tion; but as the concert progressed, the 
excessive employment of gestures and 
posturings, especially in the operatic 
arias, marred an otherwise gratifying 
song recital. They, in fact, defeated 
their own ends, for Mme. Calvé’s singing 
was most expressive when freed from 


POLSUEEOITOEOD TUL ECT TEED TAO EON EET AD EOE 


visual distractions. When singing re- 
posefully, Mme. Calvé endowed her songs 
with the subtleties and refinements of a 
vivid imagination and an artistic im- 
pulse. On such occasions she was the 
successful concert singer. Mme. Sapio 
en and played two groups of 
solos. 

The ninth concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, postponed from the 
previous Sunday, when Mr. Mollenhauer 
conducted the performance of “The 
Messiah,” was given on Christmas after- 
noon. Contrary to the usual custom, 
there was no assisting soloist, the con- 
cert being devoted solely to orchestral 
music. The chief work was Haydn’s 
“Surprise” Symphony, performed with 
sustained interest by Mr. Mollenhauer 
and his able orchestra. The remainder 
of the program was devoted to lighter 
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GIVE MUSICAL PAGEANT 
FOR HEBREW SOCIETIES 





Score by Abraham W. Binder to Histori- 
cal Play by Maurice V. Samuels Is 
Feature of Exhibition 


A pageant with music was a feature 
of the three-day exhibition organized 
by the Women’s Division of the Federa- 
tion for the Support of Jewish Philan- 
thropic Societies of New York City, 
Arthur Lehman, president, and given 
for the benefit of these societies at the 
Hotel Astor on Dec. 26, 27 and 28. The 
production, entitled “A Pageant of the 
Strong,” was written for the occasion 
by Maurice V. Samuels, author of “The 
Wanderer,” and the score was composed 
by Abraham W. Binder, who conducted 
an orchestra of forty-five players from 
the Y. M. H. A. Felix Warburg deliv- 
ered an introductory address. 

The play depicted the progress of Jew- 
ish idealism through the ages, with 
scenes laid in ancient Chaldea, in the 
Wilderness with Moses, in Spain during 
the Inquisition, in Poland in the seven- 
teenth century, and in the present. A 
Sage and a Skeptic, protrayed by Dr. 
Leon W. Goldrich and Carl Lang, re- 
spectively, spoke lines of a dialectic 
tendency between the episodes. The 
musica] score was an interesting one, 
including a Prelude in pastoral style des- 
criptive of the Garden of Eden; choruses 
for the different episodes, and a num- 
ber of excellently characteristic dances. 
Particularly fine were the pantomime and 
dances contributed by young people from 
the Y. W. H. A., the Federation Settle- 
ment, the Beth-El Sisterhood, the He- 
brew Orphan Asylum and the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls. These were 
under the direction of Esther Marko- 
witz, who herself enacted the role of 
Lia in the Polish episode; Viola Zach- 
arie, Rose Mandel, Rebecca Weis and 


others. A most effective descriptive 
scene was that of the exodus from 
Spain. Allied to a suave and at mo- 


ments slightly jmodernistic score, the 
dancing did much to redeem an occa- 
sional lack of dramatic conviction. 


R. M. K. 


Australian Musicians Arrive 
Ray Fox, a violinist well known: in 
Australia and New Zealand and C.°G. 
Fry, who has achievements as a pianist 
in the Commonwealth to his credit, ar- 


rived in New York recently, via Van- 
couver, B. C. Miss Fox, whose native 
city is Adelaide, South Australia, ac- 
complished brilliant work on the con- 
cert platform in the southern hemisphere, 
and is bent on extending her experience. 
Mr. Fry, after demonstrating his gifts, 
both as accompanist and soloist, has 
latterly gone over to the managerial side 
of concert-giving. Prior to coming to 
America he piloted concert artists on 
Australasian tours and was occasionally 
heard as accompanist. 





HEAR WIRELESS PROGRAMS 





Pittsburgh Composer’s Works, Songs, 
Opera and Piano Music Sent Broadcast 


A program entirely of compositions 
by an American composer was broad- 
casted by wireless last week when a 
dozen works by Adolph Foerster were 
performed by well-known artists at the 
Pittsburgh station of the Westinghouse 
Company on Dec. 30. Those who parti- 
cipated were Gertrude Sykes King, so- 
prano; Edith Latimer Dornberger, con- 
tralto; Hazel Peck Speer and Oscar L. 
Helfenbein, pianists, and Max Silver- 
man, violinist. A Suite in F was among 
the piano works. 

Among the prominent artists heard 
recently from the same company’s sta- 
tion at Newark, N. J., was Percy 
Grainger, who gave a piano program on 
Dec. 22, which was heard perfectly in 
Toronto, according to reports from that 
place. An advance opportunity to hear 
Viadmir Rosing, the Russian tenor, was 
afforded Chicago and Boston music lov- 
ers in a radio concert given by the artist 
on Dec. 31. The artist’s first appear- 
ances in those cities will be made in Jan- 
uary. 

To listen unexpectedly to a perform- 
ance of the Chicago Opera Association 
was the experience of Albert Bombe, an 
eighteen-year-old amateur of radio tele- 
phony of Far Rockaway, N. Y. While 
experimenting with his receiving ap- 
paratus recently the youth dropped 
twenty-five feet of wire out of a window 
to use as an antenne, or aerial, without 
insulation. The strains, relayed by an- 
other amateur operator at Roselle Park, 
N. J., were then heard suddenly and 
with great distinctness. 
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STRAUSS RECEIVES OVATION IN ADIEU © 





Pays $8,000 Income Tax on 
Eve of Departure for 
Germany 


The American tour of Richard Strauss, 
one of the most interesting and signifi- 
cant events of the current musical sea- 
son, came to an end on Jan. 3, when the 
composer, accompanied by his son, Franz, 
who came from Germany with him, sailed 
on the America for Europe. Strauss gave 
forty concerts in America, twelve in New 
York alone, and when he appeared at 
the Hippodrome on the evening of Jan. 
2 to conduct the New York Philharmonic 


in a program of Beethoven, Wagner and 
his own “Till Eulenspiegel,” a large au- 
dience gave him a farewell ovation. 

Before leaving Dr. Strauss settled with 
representatives of the local Federal gov- 
ernment a matter of some $8,000 income 
tax on his earnings here, estimated at 
approximately $50,000. At the present 
rate of exchange this amount is equal 
to consderably more than _ 10,000,000 
marks. 


“No National [1l-Will’ 


At his final concert, Dr. Strauss re- 
ceived during the intermission a letter 
from Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera, regretting his inability to be 
present at the composer’s final concert. 
The letter, which was handed to the com- 
poser by Josef Stransky, the Philhar- 
monic conductor, read: 

“To you, the foremost composer of 
our day and generation, all lovers of mu- 
sic owe a debt of gratitude. Your 
genius has brought joy and inspiration 
to millions. And there is no country in 
which your art is held in higher, wider 
and warmer appreciation than in these 
United States of America and particular- 
ly in this city of New York. 

“You have visited many cities in the 
course of your present stay in our coun- 
try. Everywhere you have met with that 
welcome and that honor which are due to 
a bearer of the torch of genius. It is not 
in American nature to store up national 
ill will and vindictiveness. These noxious 
growths do not thrive in our soil. And 


it is the American nature to love 

and to pay homage to great art 
deed, more and more, this country 
takenly termed ‘the land of the aln 
dollar’ is taking its rank among © ,,, 
foremost in striving for the hp, 
things in life, for spiritual attainn ); 
for the realization of ideals. 

“This is the first day of a new 
May it usher in a period when th 
of true peace and reconcilement wil) -),,; 
its beneficent rays upon a world th: {,, 
long has walked in the shadow of fe 
and ill-will. May it be fruitful «°° .. 
tions making for the welfare and )). 
gress of all peoples. May it giv 
health and contentment and happ is. 
and may it lead you back again |. ¢}, 
host of your well-wishers and adm pe; 
in America.” 

Dr. Strauss began his series of A 
can concerts and recitals on Oct. 
guest conductor of the New York 
harmonic in Carnegie Hall. Duri: 
following weeks he conducted orch: <j ;.) 
concerts and appeared in recita! wit) 
other artists in Chicago, Philade )))j, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, | {ap 
ford, Boston, Wheeling, St. Louis, \«, 
sas City, Indianapolis, Washinetoy. 
Cleveland, Madison, Milwaukee, (©): jy. 
nati, Brooklyn and Reading. Duriny the 
tour he conducted all his orchestral! oo. 
positions that are in current répertoir 
and appeared as accompanist in recitals 
of about fifty of his songs. 


Tribute to Stokowski’s Men 


Before leaving, Dr. Strauss paid a fin 
tribute to Leopold Stokowski, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Symphony, ani his 
organization. In a letter to Mr. Stokow- 
ski, the composer wrote: “The wonderful 
instrument which your high art and you 
discriminating taste have created {| 
Philadelphia gave me hours of the purest 
joy. The hearty co-operation of th 
Philadelphia orchestra and their unsur 
passable interpretation of my works ar 
the finest impressions of my very plea 
ant visit to America.” 

During his visit, Dr. Strauss wa 
dered a municipal reception by New York 
and several other cities, and was th 
guest of honor at many private ente 
tainments. In Chicago he witnessed 
hearsals for the revival of his opera 
“Salome” by the Chicago Opera Associa 
tion. 








‘“‘BEGGAR’S OPERA’ DIVERTS PORTLAND 





Oregonians Acclaim English 
Company on Tour—Holi- 
day Music Heard 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 2.—Novel among 
the season’s events were the perform- 
ances of “The Beggar’s Opera” given 
here Dec. 22, 23 and 24, at the Heilig 
Theater, under the management of the 
Elwyn Concert Bureau. Large audi- 
ences attended all the performances and 
were enthusiastic over the work of the 


cast which included Arthur Wynn, 
Charles Magrath, Percy Hemming, AI- 
fred Heather, A. Magrath, Lena Mait- 
land, Sylvia Belis, Celia Tarell, Miss 
Maitland and Manny Lock. An excellent 
chorus and an orchestra formed mostly 
of women and led by Sebastian Ungada, 
assisted the performance. 

Christmas carols were sung through- 
out the city on Christmas Eve by a group 
of eighty singers, organized by the Com- 
munity Service. Evelyn McFarland Mc- 
Clusky, chairman of the committee, was 
assisted by Paul Anderson, Anna G. 
Watson, Mrs. Charles Fox, Elwyn Mars- 
den, Joe Kerby, Elliott Benson, Helen 
Calbreath, Lucy Humphreys, W. W. Saf- 
ford, Mary Adele Van, Rev. H. Edward 
Mills and A. M. Schuff. Special chor- 
uses, in charge of Joseph A. Finley and 
Dr. Claude Adams sang in the lobbies 
of the hotels, and Mayme Helen Flynn 
directed the singing at the United States 
Public Health Service Hospital. 

All the churches had special music on 
Christmas morning. The choir of Ar- 
leta Baptist Church, conducted by Joseph 
A. Finley, presented Manney’s cantata, 
“The Manger Throne.” The solos were 
sung by Mrs. J. A. Finley, soprano; Mrs. 
E. Rees, contralto, and Mr. Finley. Mr. 
Finley also directed the same cantata at 
the evening service of the First Congre- 
gational Church with Mrs. D. D. Fisher, 
soprano; Nina Dressler, contralto; Ern- 
est Crosby, tenor, and W. E. Robinson, 
baritone, in the solo parts. Mrs. Carrie 


B. Adams directed a chorus of 150 voices 
from the Sunday school in the morning 
I. C. 


MUSICAL MANAGERS PLAN 
CONCERT FIELD EXTENSION 


Appointment of Committee Marks First 
Step in Development of Remote 
Territories 








The appointment of a committe 
the National Association of Musica 
Managers at a dinner meeting at th 
National Republican Club, New York, 
on Jan. 4 to formulate plans for th 
development of new territory 
metropolitan opera, concerts and recita 
have hitherto been unknown, marked ¢! 
first step in the program of the orga! 
ization to bring good music into 
corner of the United States. Th: 
mittee chosen under the acting 
dency of Loudon Charlton, in the a 
of Charles Wagner, comprise’ 
Charlton, Milton Aborn, Catherin 
man, secretary of the associatior 
hugh W. Haensel, Paul Kem) 
Daniel Mayer. It will meet on J 
and report its action at the next ! 
of the association. 

The action of the musical m: 
follows closely the course outlined 
National Association of Concert 
agers at its recent New York con\ 
At that time the two bodies held 
session and discussed the need 
operation and the great field fo 
cal development which lay outs 
beaten track of concert artists. 
ments by various musical manag‘ 
lowing the latest meeting leave n 
as to the sincerity and certainty 
undertaking. They declared th 
tention of making the associat! 
active working force in the mus! 
of the country” and of making it 
thing more than a regular social 
ing.” 

At the same meeting plans ws 
cussed for a New York “music 
the date of which has yet to be : 
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Conair and Recitals Fewer as New York Ends Old Year 
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{oliday Respite from Daily Press of Many Musical Events Con- 
tinues—-Huberman Soloist of Friends of Music Program 
—Heifetz Plays Second Time Since Return—Leginska and 
Ornstein Unite in Two-Piano Recital—Three Other Pian- 
ists Heard—Oratorio Society Sings “Messiah”—Visiting 


Organists Say Farewell 


SIDE from the numerous orchestral programs of the week in New York, 
the seven days ending with the first of the New Year brought only a 


handful of concerts and recitals. 


With Bronislaw Huberman as soloist, the 


Friends of Music again brought forward one of their interesting programs 
of numbers off the beaten track. A second violin recital by Jascha Heifetz, 
put recently returned after a year abroad, was an event of New Year’s Day. 
Ethel Leginska and Leo Ornstein appeared together in a two-piano program, 
which, among other things, brought out a new work by Mr. Ornstein and 
marked the return of Miss Leginska to the concert platform. The last of 
the series of “intimate recitals” with Richard Strauss at the piano and de- 
voted to the Strauss songs presented George Meader, tenor, as the interpreter. 


Piano recitals of the week. included 
programs by Reuben Davies, Herbert 
Schmidt and Max Kotlarsky. Vera 
Barstow, violinist; Marguerita Sylva, 
soprano, and Charles Cooper, pianist, 
were soloists at a benefit for the Women’s 
Press Club. 

The New York Oratorio Society’s holi- 
day performance of “The Messiah” at 
Carnegie Hall, under the baton of Albert 
Stoessel, and a joint program at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium by Marcel 
Dupré and Charles M. Courboin, the two 
famous visiting organists, were other 
salient events. 





Reuben Davies, Dec. 26 


Reuben Davies, a new pianist, gave a 


a good half of his program to the mod- 


erns at his first recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Monday evening. After the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne came a long group 
consisting of compositions by Ravel, De- 
bussy, Griffes, Bartok and the recital 
giver himself, which served to demon- 
strate his marked leaning toward the 
modern harmonists. 

Mr. Davies possesses the secret of pro- 
ducing a tone of great beauty and of 
colorful possibilities, the kind of tone 
that lends itself admirably to such pieces 
as “The White Peacock” of Charles 


Griffes and the “Jeux d’Eau” of Ravel. 
From this standpoint and that of tech- 


S nical mastery he is well equipped for 


the kind of music that apparently makes 
a particularly strong appeal to him; 
but he does not bring to it the range of 
imagination necessary te re-create its 
characteristic moods. 

A composition of his own, “The Spirit 
of Passing Clouds,” fully ‘deserved its 
place in the group of representative mod- 
ern works by virtue of its interesting 
melodic and harmonic material, albeit he 
caused the clouds to pass by too rapidly 
to permit his audience to get satisfac- 
torily in touch with their spirit. The 
“Bear Dance” of Bela Bartok demands 
more ferocious treatment to justify the 
frolic than Mr. Davies gave it. It may 
be noted that greater virility would add 
to the impression created by his playing. 

| aps 





> 
Program of Susan Dyer’s 
Compositions Dec. 26 
ai ocal and violin and asan composi- 


on: lay evening in the Wadleigh High 
Schoo auditorium before the Harlem 
alt Music Club by members of the 
“acuity of the Rollins College Conserva- 
‘cory, of Winter Park, Fla., of which 
Miss Dyer is the director. 

Yean Knowlton, soprano, gave three 
ups of songs: “Walk with Me, Lord, 


the Snowfields,” Negro spiri- 


‘uals; four songs the lyrics of which 
...., Loems from Edna St. Vincent Mil- 


Few Figs from Thistles’— 
day,” “The Palace,” “Daphne” 
My Candle,”—and four songs for 
both music and lyrics were writ- 

Miss -Dyer, “At Kamakura,” “A 
‘Magnolias” and “The Parting. 








The violin and piano numbers were 
played by Maria-Elise Johnson with 
Marion Rous and Jesse Pedrick as ac- 
companists. They presented a “Roman- 
tic Overture in C Minor for Violin and 
Piano,” an “Outlandish Suite” of five 
numbers for violin and piano, and a 
group of three violin numbers, “A 
Memory,” “Zamboanga,” a Spanish Fili- 
pino tune, and “Florida Night Song.” 


The “Florida Night Song,” descriptive 
of the call of the whip-poor-will, had 
more musical merit than any other com- 
position on the program. The other de- 
scriptive violin numbers failed to pres- 
ent the desired tone pictures. Of the 
songs, “The Parting’ was most ap- 
plauded. The program was concluded 
by an Improvisation for voice, violin and 
piano in which the voice was treated as 
an instrument, no words being used. The 
number was pleasing but had the char- 
acter of a song with violin obbligato 
rather than a composition for three in- 
struments. M. C. J. 





Children’s Program, Dec. 27 


Children in holiday mood hugely en- 
joyed an entertainment styled “An Hour 
in Fairyland” given at the Punch and 
Judy Theater, New York, the afternoon 
of Tuesday, Dec. 27. Rosamond Carrel, 
in a costume suggestive of the Mother 
Goose tales, repeated the success which 
attended a similar program a year ago, 
presenting songs and stories, with lan- 
tern slide illustrations, and there were 


some sprightly original dances by chil- 
dren of the Sun Institute of Art, Study 
and Play, illustrative of familiar nurs- 
ery tales. The composers represented 
in the musical numbers included Rosalie 
Housman, G. A. Grant Schaefer, Fran- 





Transatlantic Voyagers Numerous 
as Holiday Season Draws to Close 
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Upper left photo by Bain News Service; upper right by Central News; 





lower 


lower left, Internattonal ; 


right, Bain News Service. 


Four Artists, Whose Arrivals Were Chronicled Last Week, Photographed As They Reached 
New York Harbor Inward Bound from Europe: Graziella Pareto and Beatrice Lauer- 
Kottlar, Ulisse Lappas, and Marie Novello 


RRIVALS and departures of person- 
alities well known in the musical 
world were numerous last week. Richard 
Strauss, German composer, accompanied 


by his son Franz, returned on the Amer- 
ica to Germany. Walter Damrosch and 
Mrs, Damrosch sailed on Dec. 31 on the 
Olympic for a two months’ tour abroad. 
The period, save for three concerts con- 
ducted by Mr. Damrosch, two with the 
London Symphony and one with the 
Stockholm Symphony, will be devoted to 
rest and recreation. 

Three new artists for the Chicago 


Opera Association arrived on Dec. 29. 
They were Graziella Pareto, coloratura 
soprano, and Ulisse Lappas, Greek tenor, 
aboard the Olympic, and Beatrice Lauer- 
Kottlar on the Nieuw Amsterdam. Mme. 
Lauer-Kottlar has been engaged to sing 
the Wagnerian réles. Marie Novello, 
pianist, was also on the Olympic. 

Marcel Dupré, organist of the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame in Paris, who gave 
a series of recitals covering the field of 
organ music at the Wanamaker auditor- 
iums in New York and Philadelphia, re- 
turned to Europe aboard the Olympic 
on Dec. 31. 


cis Moore, Anice Terhune, Grieg, Men- 
delssohn, Cecil Forsythe and Mana-Zucca. 
The Ampico reproducing piano with re- 
cordings by Philip Gordon and Rach- 
maninoff contributed to the program. A 
Christmas story, written especially for 
the occasion by Mary Graham Bonner, 
author of “Daddy’s Bedtime Stories” 
concluded the afternoon of pleasure for 
the little folk. ~~ oe 





Dupré and Courboin, Dec. 27 


Marcel Dupré and Charles M. Cour- 
boin, the visiting organists who have 
impressed New York audiences by their 
exceptional qualities, appeared jointly 
at a special invitation concert in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium Tuesday eve- 
ning, organized, it was announced, in 
honor of their compatriots of France 


and Belgium and the Italian residents of 
New York City. A large audience wel- 
comed the two artists in an interesting | 
program. 

Two striking features were Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor and Fan- 
tasie and Fugue in G Minor—the first 
played by Mr. Dupré and the second by 
Mr. Courboin. Both were interpreted 
with authoritative power, and Mr. Cour- 
boin’s treatment of the animated theme 
of the famous G Minor Fugue was par- 
ticularly effective, the voices being enun- 
ciated with the utmost clarity through- 
out the complex score. Mr. Dupré played 
a Prelude and Fugue of his own in G 
Minor—an interesting work in its ex- 
ample of new coloring and contrapuntal 
devices, but without special claim to dis- 
tinction. With it was bracketed a charm- 
ing little sketch, “Carillon,” by Emile 
Bourdon. In this the silvery tones of 
the bells, softly heard, as if in some dis- 
tant chime, exercised a graphic appeal, 
and the organist, who artistically de- 
veloped the beauty of the sketch, was 
warmly applauded. Mr. Courboin re- 
vealed the powers of the organ again in 
the climax of César Franck’s ‘“Piéce 
Héroique.” Music by D’Aquin, Lotti, 
Saint-Saéns, Mailly, and Pietro Yon was 
also included in the program. 

There was a brief ceremony when Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, presented each of the 
visiting organists with a gold “Couronne 
d’Honneur” and paid them tribute in a 
few well chosen remarks. A silver box 
was presented to Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell, concert director of the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, as a token of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s appreciation of his achieve- 
ments. To conclude the evening, Mr. 
Dupré again disclosed his great skill 
in improvisation, utilizing the themes 
of the Christmas song, “Holy Night” 
and Adeste Fideles,” which were given 
him by Mr. Courboin as material, for a 
finely wrought extemporization. 

A final concert was given at Wana- 
maker’s Wednesday afternoon by Mr. 
Dupré, previous to his departure for 
France. After numbers ranging from 
the old French school down through 
Bach and modern music, he gave another 
of his remarkable improvisations. 

P. J. N. 





[Continued on page 17] 





Two Musicians in British Honors 
List 

WO musicians were included in 

the British New Year’s honors 
list. Landon Ronald is created a 
knight, and Dr. Ethel Smyth is ap- 
pointed a Dame Commander, Order 
of the British Empire. Sir Landon 
Ronald, composer and conductor, 
was born in London in 1873. He 
has been identified with orchestral 
music in London, and developed the 
New Symphony (later the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra) into one of 
the finest organizations in the 





British metropolis. He has con- 
tributed musical criticism to vari- 
ous journals. Dame Smyth is well 
known as the composer of the 
operas, “The Wreckers” and “Der 
Wald.” The second of these works 
was produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1903. She has also 
written symphonies and other 
works. Dame Smyth, who was 
born in London in 1858, received 
the degree of Doctor of Music from 
Durham University in 1910. 
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MILWAUKEE CHOIR IN ORATORIO FESTIVAL 





Arion Club, in Performance 
of “Messiah,” Supported 
by United Churches 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 31.—Perhaps the 
most inspiring presentation of “The 
Messiah” ever given in the city was that 
of the Arion Musical Club of about 200 
voices, with an orchestra of selected 
players from Chicago and Milwaukee 
and four competent soloists. 

The performance was under the aus- 


pices of the Milwaukee Federation of 
Churches, so that between forty and fifty 
churches with several thousands of 
members had adopted this oratorio as 
their own and this helped the attendance, 
which it is estimated ranged between 
4000 and 5000. . 

“The Messiah” at this performance, 
took on a devotional character. Pastors 
of the churches had urged that hearing 
this oratorio was one of the best ways 
of “putting Christ back into Christmas,” 
and this appeal seemed to exercise wide 
effect. For the first time thousands of 
people heard “The Messiah,” and so 
striking was the impression that it is 
predicted the Federation of Churches 
will adopt the program again. Any prof- 
its accruing are divided equally between 
the churches in the Federation and the 
Arion Musical Club. 

This is the second time that the people 
of Milwaukee have shown a pronounced 
liking for oratorio—the first being the 
presentation of “The Creation” by the 
Arion Club some months ago. Apparent- 
ly the time is ripe for a revival of ora- 
torio in Milwaukee, if the warm recep- 
tion of these two works furnish a cri- 
terion. 

Dr. Daniel Protheroe, conductor of the 
Arion Club, knows the traditions of the 
oratorios thoroughly. The choristers 
are also well versed in “The Messiah,” 
having sung it for a score of years, and 
many of the older members have been 
in the club during its existence. The 
choir was especially attractive in such 
massive choruses as “Worthy is the 
Lamb,” the “Hallelujah” chorus, and 
“Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye Gates.” 
Clarity of phrasing, fine attack, and 
unity of spirit, were clearly evident in 
all the choruses. 

The soloists were Mrs. Helen Prothe- 
roe Axtell of Chicago, soprano; Daniel 
Beddoe of New York, tenor; Elsa Bloe- 
del of Milwaukee, contralto, and Herbert 
Gould of Chicago, bass. 

Mrs. Axtell has a soprano voice of ex- 
ceptionally rich quality and purity of 
tone, and sang with the utmost ease and 
assurance. “There Were Shepherds” was 
thrilling in its declamation, while “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth” was 
given a splendid interpretation. 

Mr. Beddoe has never been more at- 
tractive in his many appearances here 
than he was in “The Messiah.” His 





pe=-PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Theaters under the direction of Ringo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


Agnes Ayres in 


“The Lane That Had No Turning’ 


Geraldine Farrar in “Carmen.” 
With the music from the Bizet opera. 








Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conduct- 
ing. 


RIALTO _ Times Square 


Marion Davies in 


“The Bride’s Play”’ 








“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting. 


CRITERION Times Square 


Cecil B. DeMille’s 
**Fool’s Paradise’’ 


‘In A Doll Shop” 


with 20 dance and vocal soloists. 
All Seats Reserved. 











Twice daily, 2:30 and 8:30 
Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door’ 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week of Jan. 8 


“THEODORA” 


Great Italian Spectacular Drama 
An Unequaled Music Program 
Capitol Grand Orchestra 

Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFERL 

Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 











tone quality is still of faultless beauty, 
while in pathos and warmth nothing 
heard here in recent years has surpassed 
his singing of “Thy Rebuke Hath 
Broken His Heart” and “Behold and 
See.” , 

Miss Bloedel is a singer of Milwaukee 
of sterling attainments and fine under- 
standing who always makes a profound 
impression on her hearers. Her star 
numbers were “He Was Despised” and 
“He Shall Feed His Flock.” 

Mr. Gould sang “Why Do the Nations 
Rage” at so rapid a tempo that a colora- 
tura voice was needed for its demands 
for speed. Notwithstanding this, the 
interpretation was excellent from every 
viewpoint. The trumpeter, Harry D. 
O’Neil, shared materially in the success 
of the performance. C. O. S. 





VIOLIN NOVELTY, ORATORIO 
AND OPERA IN WASHINGTON 





Kochanski Plays Szymanowski Work— 
Local Choir in Two “Messiah” 
Performances 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—Paul 
Kochanski, violinist, introduced a novel- 
ty in Szymanowski’s Notturno in his 
recital on Dec. 30. This curious but 
alluring musical fancy was vigorously 
applauded. Other numbers were Tar- 
tini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, the “Prize 
Song” from “The Mastersingers,” a 


Mazurka by Wieniawski, and a group of 
Kreisler compositions. Gregory Ashman 
was accompanist. 

Under the leadership of Sydney L. 
Wrightson, the Washington Oratorio 
Society gave an admirable performance 
of “The Messiah,” with the following 
soloists: Grace Kerns soprano; Frieda 
Klink, contralto; Judson House, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, bass. Harvey Murray 
was at the organ and Claude Robeson 
at the piano. The solos and concerted 
numbers were well sung and the work 
of the chorus deserves the highest com- 
mendation. The oratorio was given on 
two consecutive evenings at the High 
School Auditorium, which has a capacity 
of 2000, in order to satisfy public de- 
mand for admission. Mr. Wrightson 
has conducted performances of “The 
Messiah” at Christmastide for more than 
a decade. 

The Washingtonians, conducted by 
Rollin Bond, recently performed Her- 
bert’s “Sweethearts,” in which the prin- 
cipal réles were sustained by Ruth 
Peters, Norma Eaton, Estelle Murray, 
Stephen Fegan, Raymond G. Moore, Ed- 
ward Hines, Harry Stevens, and Joe N. 
Bourne. Others who took part were 
John Pennybaker, Marguerite Wicker- 
sham, Elsie Jorss, Genevieve Bond, 
Gladys and Gayle Hunt, Bernice Stevens, 
J. Frank Duggan and J. Robert Raebun. 
Vocally, dramatically and in mounting 
the production was excellent. W. H. 





California Cities Hear Olga Steeb 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 31.—Olga Steeb, 
pianist, gave her twenty-first recital in 
California since Oct. 1, when she played 
at Redlands on Dec. 9. The day before 
she had appeared at Riverside. One of 
her most successful appearances was at 
Atascadero, before an audience which 
included music lovers from Templeton 
and Paso Robles. ‘Several other Califor- 
nia dates will be filled by Miss Steeb be- 
fore Jan. 6, when she is scheduled for a 
program in Long Beach. She will then 
leave for a tour of the Northwest and 
East which will extend into April. 





Grace Wagner and Zanelli in Recital 


in Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. VA., Dec. 30.—Grace 
Wagner, soprano, and Renato Zanelli, 
baritone, gave an admirable recital here 
on Dec. 8, and were received with marked 
favor. many encores being demanded. 
Miss Wagner’s music included the “Mir- 
ror Song” form “Thais,” Gretchaninoff’s 
“Over the Steppe,” Rachmaninoff’s 
“Printemps,” Lieurance’s “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” and some Eng- 
lish ballads. Mr. Zanelli was heard in 
“Largo al Factotum” from “Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” the “Toreador’s Song” from 
“Carmen,” and numbers by Tchaikovsky, 
Borowski, and other composers. 





Althouse-Gruen Tour Opens 


PUEBLO, COL., Jan. 3.—With his recital 
here on the evening of Jan. 2, Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, began a tour in which he 
will be assisted by Rudolph Gruen, 


pianist and accompanist. Mr. Gruen is 
playing a group of solos on every pro- 
gram, and Mr: Althouse is singing bis 
song, “The Phantom Ships.” The artists 
are to make several Colorado appear- 
ances under the local management of 
Arthur M. Oberfelder of Denver. They 
will be heard in cities of Wyoming, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington and Montana 
under the management of the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau of Portland, Ore. They 
will begin February in San Francisco 
and will late appear in San Jose, Fresno, 
Ontario and Los Angeles. They will 
not return to New York until March. 
Mr. Althouse was occupied during 
December with recital dates in the East. 


CHARLESTON HEARS 
CHAMBER NOVELTY 


Local Musicians Introduce 
Albeniz Work—Yon and 
Parlow Appear 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Jan. 3.—A Con- 
cert Intime, the first of its kind this 
season, was the third event in the Sun- 
day afternoon series of the Charleston 
Musical Society, and proved one of the 
most successful given here. The Men- 
delssohn Trio in D Minor played by 
Emily Magrath, pianist; Ruth Baynard 
Bailey, violinist, and Maud Winthrop 
Gibbon, ’cellist, opened the program. 
Much undue prominence was given the 
piano part in the first movement. The 
’cellist was visibly suffering from cold 
fingers, but the violinist acquitted her- 
self admirably. The Andante, however, 
retrieved the lapses of the first move- 
ment, and was exceedingly well played, 
as were also the Scherzo and Finale. An 
interesting reading was given of the Al- 
beniz “Spanish Rhapsody” for two 
pianos by Theodore Koster and Spencer 
Atkinson. The final number on the pro- 
gram comprised part of Schubert’s 
“Forelle”’ Quintet thus heard here for 
the first time. The players were Theo- 
dore Koster, piano; George Gaskell, vio- 
lin; Tony Hadgi, viola; Maud Gibbon, 
’cello, and Carl Behr, bass. Because of 
the length of the concert the players 
omitted the first movement and began 
with the Theme and Variations, followed 
by the Scherzo, Andante and Finale. The 
greatest credit is due these young musi- 
cians for the excellence of their ensem- 
ble, and their balance, nuances and tone 
coloring, especially as they had had but 
a few weeks of rehearsal. 

Following this concert, Pietro Yon 
gave an organ recital in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Baptist, under the aus- 
pices of the Bishop England High 
School. One of the most interesting 
numbers was the organist’s own “Gesu 
Bambino” sung by the choristers of the 
school with the organist accompanying. 
Under Father O’Brien’s leadership, the 
young singers sang admirably. Mr. 
Yon’s program proved so attractive that 
many demands for encores were made. 

Kathleen Parlow also appeared here 
this week in recital. A movement of 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in A Minor was 
followed by a group of smaller numbers 
and works of Frank Bridge, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Sarasate and others. 

M. W. G. 


Sing New Cantata at Church 


A new cantata, “The Nightingale of 
Bethlehem,” poem by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens and music by Phillip James, was 
sung at the Chapel of the Intercession 


just prior to Christmas. A congrega- 
tion of 2000 heard the work and the talk 
which the Rev. Milo H. Gates, the pas- 
tor, gave on the subject of Mr. Mar- 
tens’ poem. Frank T. Harrat, organist, 
directed the choir. The soloists at the 
church are Ada A. Pratt, soprano; Doro- 
thy Beach, contralto; Eivin Bjornstad, 
tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone. 














An organization called the Société In- 
ternationale de la Libre Esthetique has 
been organized in New York by Lady 
Dean Paul (Poldowski). The aim of the 
society is to foster new work in all the 
arts through concerts, exhibitions and 
lectures. Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, will 
give the first concert of a series of eight 
by the society at the Hotel Ambassador 
on Jan. 7. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when prover credit is given. 


HERTZ FORCES IN 


HOLIDAY PROGR AN | 





Sousa’s Band Helps to § ve 
Christmas Calendar fi 
San Francisco 


The fifth pair of symphony co er, 
for this season and the opening «° ;}, 
season of Sousa’s Band were th. oy. 
standing musical events in San !*;ap. 
cisco for Christmas week. 

The symphony pregram, given the 
afternoon of Dec. 23 and repea | oy 
Christmas Day, under Alfred Her: s }3. 
ton, drew large audiences to the Co imbj, 
Theater, notwithstanding other }\\liday 
attractions and stormy weather. Th, 
Bach-Mahler Suite, composed of ‘three 
movements from Bach’s B Minor Suite 
and two movements from his D \ajoy 
Suite, arranged by Gustav Mahle, wa; 
one of the features of the program. |; 
combines some of the most beautiful and 
popular numbers of the Bach Sui':s jp. 
cluding the famous Air, generally snowy 
as the “Air for the G String.” 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the * Vor. 
spiel and Liebestod” from “Tristan un) 
Isolde,” and the “Tannhiauser” Overture, 
were also played. The “Tristan uni 
Isolde” music met with a particularly 
enthusiastic greeting. 

The Sousa engagement opened op 
Christmas Day at the Exposition Audi- 
torium with a goodly crowd in nd- 
ance. The veteran conductor, alert and 
commanding, was given an ovation. His 
program included Liszt’s Fourteenth 
Rhapsody, and many descriptive numbers 
composed or arranged by Sousa. “Keep- 
ing Step with the Union,” dedicated ¢ 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding, presente new 
features in a Sousa composition 11 
unusual cadences and rhythms. 

The soloists were: Mary Baker, 
prano; Winifred Bambrick, harpist; 
Florence D. Hardeman, violinist; John 
Dolan, cornetist, and Meredith Wilson, 
flutist. . 

The Sousa engagement is under the 
local management of Frank W. Healy. 

MARIE Hicks HEALY. 





PIANISTS ASSIST LEMARE 





Maier and Pattison Appear in Maine 
Recital—Aurore La Croix Plays 


PoRTLAND, ME., Dec. 31.—Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison were the assisting al- 
tists in an enjoyable two-piano program 
given in association with the organ !e- 
cital of Edwin H. Lemare at City Ha! 
on Dec. 23 a fugue in D Minor by M-. 
Lemare, a composition in classic form 
but in modern harmonic spirit, was g1v' 
by the organist, in addition to a tran 
cription of the closing scene of Wagner's 
“Rheingold,” and works by César Francs, 
Saint-Saéns and Arensky. 

Aurore La Croix, pianist, was heard ™ 
recital in Frye Hall, under the auspits 
of the Rossini Club on Dec. 22, An intel 
esting program included a finished pe 
formance of the Beethoven Sonata, \): 
57, of some works of Chopin and 4 
modern group which included ‘“Polonai 
Americaine” by John Alden Carpenté! 
and the “Contemplation Siderale 
Bourgault-Ducoudray. A. B. 





Society of Oregon Composers in \emor 
ial Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan, 2.—The Socie'! 
of Oregon Composers held its memors’ 
services on Dec. 18, at Central [ira 
when tributes were paid to the late }0” 
Dobson and Z. M. Parvin. Two ©! Mr. 
Dobson’s compositions were sung !)y \!*) 
Dearborn Schwab with J. Hutchi 
the piano; and Otto Wedemeyer, ° 
panied by Mrs. Warren Thom 
gave two of his works. 
Schedler sang several of Mr. !’ 
compositions, and addresses on t! 
of the two composers were mac: 
A. A. Morrison and Dr, J. E. H 


( : 





Piastro and Mirovitch in San |)'' 0 } 


SAN Deco, CAL, Dec. 29. 
Piastro, violinist, and Alfred M 
pianist, appeared in_ recital 
Spreckels Theater, and were | 
welcomed on this, their first vis!' 
city. Mr. Piastro showed effect 
power and color, and Mr. Miro, 
celled in his Chopin numbers 
Henim-Robinson was an excellent 
panist. The concert was the s 
the Amphion Artist Series. W 
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Dear MUSIGAL AMERICA: 

When Leopold Stokowski came for- 
ward and faced 1200 people who had 
crowded the Wanamaker auditorium to 
hear a Gala Organ Concert, his face ex- 
pressed astonishment. He soon showed 
he had difficulty in remembering 
the impromptu speech which he had no 
doubt carefully prepared for the occa- 


+] 
tna 


He had been coralled and brought 
down from the Metropolitan where his 
Philadelphia Symphony players were be- 
ing conducted through an elaborate pro- 
gram by Dr. Riehard Strauss, who was 
treating the audience to some music 
which he had composed forty years ago. 

However, if Stokowski was so over- 
come with emotion that his voice was not 
audible to those in the rear seats, all 
he said was very much to the point. He 
expressed his surprise that in a place 
devoted to mercantile proceedings and 
under the auspices of a prominent busi- 
man, such a musical event had 
been able to bring together an audience 
of such size and character. The fact, 
he said, was eloquent of the growing ap- 
preciation of the better class of music 
on the part of the American people. It 
proved that a business man of national 
eminence realized the value of music as 
an aid to culture whose material result 
showed itself in the purchase of what 
the business man had to sell. Then Mr. 
Stokowski, in a few graceful words, ex- 
pressed his pleasure in handing gold 
couronnes @honneur to Marcel Dupré, 
organist of Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Paris, and to Charles M. Courboin, for- 
mer organist of the Antwerp Cathedral 
and one of the leading Belgian musi- 
“lans. The golden crowns glistened in 
‘he electric light as the eminent gentle- 
men from overseas bowed their acknowl- 
edgment. _The occasion was also used 
vy the artists to present Dr. Russell with 
4 line box in silver with suitable dedica- 
tion, which box was given by Mr. Wana- 


ness 


maker as an appreciation of Dr, Rus- 
seil's services. 

. Ph concert was given in honor of the 
‘aan residents of New York City 


| progenitors developed the organ 
‘om its beginning in Egypt, and to the 
and Belgian compatriots of the 
Inguished artists. 
_.» ‘he time Stokowski, who must have 
alized that the enthusiastic welcome 
“ccorded him testified eloquently to his 
/Ularity among New York music lov- 
~» Nad come upon the scene, the cunu- 
YaS Over, 
re had worked through a program 
h, Louis d’Aquin, Emile Bourdon 
prelude and fugue of his own, 
Courboin had presented a _ pro- 


of César Franck, Antonio Lotti, 
* Camille 


Saint-Saéns, Alphonse 
and a pedal study by Pietro Yon, 
y American composer on the pro- 
Yon is the fine Italian-American 
of St. Francis Xavier Church 
‘ity. Courboin played this with 
clonie power as to arouse the 
asm of the audience just as he 
ised it previously by his delight- 
‘ering of Lotti’s famous tran- 


, 


1 song “Pur diceste, bocca bella.’ 


Dupré also received long continued 
and unstinted applause for Bourdon’s 
“Carillon” and his own prelude and 
fugue in G Minor, but perhaps his great- 
est success was with his marvelous im- 
provisations. 

It was after the presentation of the 
crowns that Dupré came back to the 
organ and improvised on some themes 
from Xmas carols which he had not seen 
before and which were presented to him 
in an envelope, by M. Courboin. 

The organ at the auditorium, which I 
heard for the first time, is certainly 
powerful. It has some very wonderful 
stops like its brother which is in the 
Wanamaker store in Philadelphia. It 
was specially constructed by the Wana- 
maker organ shop under the supervision 
of the Wanamaker musical experts. This 
shop is non-commercial, functioning 
solely as an artistic laboratory. 

Of the playing of these two distin- 
guished artists, the opinion seemed to be 
that Dupré appealed rather to the intel- 
lect while Courboin appealed more to 
the heart, to the emotional. Perhaps his 
program was more suited to that. 

The power of this organ was so great 
that one could not but regret that it 
would not be heard in some great cathe- 
dral. The volume of sound was at times 


overpowering. 
* * * 


At the concert I had a pleasant chat 
with that lovely lady, Maud Morgan, the 
noted harpist, just about to leave for 
the Harpist Convention in Chicago. We 
exchanged reminiscences of her distin- 
guished and beloved father, George W. 
Morgan, for many years the leading 
organist in this city. We wondered how 
he would have played on such an instru- 
ment as the Wanamaker organ, con- 
sidering the extraordinary results he 
produced from the old-timers that he 
had to handle and which were very dif- 
ferent from the masterpieces of the pres- 
ent day. 

This concert, due to the enterprise of 
John Wanamaker, brings to a close a 
series—four recitals given in Phila- 
delphia, twelve in New York, during 
which period the two great artists per- 
formed no less than 150 different com- 
positions. The total attendance in both 
cities came up to nearly 50,000. 

It is certainly significant of the times 
that a merchant prince like Wanamaker 
should not only interest himself in bring- 
ing over to this country two such distin- 
guished organists and musicians but that 
long ago in the establishment of daily 
concerts in his fine auditorium, under 
the very capable management of Dr. 
Alexander Russell, he catered to the love 
‘for music of the mass of the people, who 
range all the way from those of very 
moderate means, to those of wealth, for 
his clientele, whether here or in Phila- 
delphia, embraces them all. 


* * * 


As I went home from the concert I 
wondered what the late A. T. Stewart, 
who over a generation ago established 
the business to which Wanamaker suc- 
ceeded and which he not only enlarged 
but dignified, would have thought of the 
affair. 

Stewart, a cold-blooded, cynical busi- 
ness man must have turned in his grave 
at such an innovation, that is if his 
remains could be located, for they were 
stolen from the original vault and, 
strange to say, not even his widow, 
seemed to care what had become of 
them. 

* * * 

This growing interest in music brings 
me to write of another development in 
an entirely different direction. 

Way out on the Pacific Coast, there 
are wonderful schools in Oakland, which 
you know is a residential section, across 
the bay of San Francisco. In these 
schools music is a welcome and honored 
guest and has been made such under the 
direction of Herman Trutner, supervisor 
of bands and orchestras, and also of that 
very distinguished musical educator, 
Glenn H. Woods. 

What do you say to schools having a 
combined orchestra of the first and sec- 
ond orchestras, numbering ninety-two 
players in all giving the better class of 
music? And then there is a still larger 
orchestra where the ensemble consists 
of over 250 players, representing nine 
unit orchestras made up from the ad- 
vanced players of the various schools. 
Alfred Hertz, the conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, was so interested 
that he came with his wife to the con- 
cert they gave. 

When you realize that the average age 
of these children is about twelve years, 
not exceeding thirteen, and to play in as 
large a mass as was represented, sixty 
foot front and thirty-five feet deep, and 





keep together, playing up to speed, make 
retards and pauses and changes of move- 
ment without a hitch, I think you will 
agree with Glenn H. Woods, when he 
says that there is more latent talent in 
America than most of our cities attempt 
to develop. This is what your editor 
has been preaching all the time. And 
what is being done in Oakland, is being 
done in many another city. Way out in 
Kansas, the Middle West too, there are 
orchestras of sixty and over, girls and 
boys, and, even colored children, who 
have already learned to play excellently. 
I do not think there is a finer sight for 
any man to witness than to see a thou- 
sand or more high school children march- 
ing into their auditorium, singing to the 
music of their own orchestra. 
* o* * 


The other afternoon, I was at the 
Metropolitan to hear “La Navarraise,” 
with Farrar, Morgan Kingston and Leon 
Rothier in the principal réles. If Mas- 
senet’s music to “La Navarraise” could 
have been half as good as the libretto, 
a memorable work would have been pro- 
duced. Unfortunately, the music lags 
behind, but it still gave an opportunity 
to Geraldine Farrar to make one of the 
most conspicuous successes of her entire 
career, not that the press gave her 
credit, for at most the notices were 
either indifferent or perfunctory. Never 
do I remember her rising to greater 
heights. She sang, too, with a fine 
sense of the dramatic situation and with 
a reserve that should have appealed to 
critics and real music lovers. Here was 
no screaming to catch the crowd. Her 
costume was simple, drab, no aid in any 
way afforded by fine, striking clothes. 
In fact, her entry was so inconspicuous 
that the audience at first did not recog- 
nize her, and yet, before the opera, which 
is now given in one act though originally 
written in two, was over, it had been 
aroused to an enthusiasm which showed 
itself in repeated curtain calls. 

Morgan Kingston sang well and shows 
constant improvement. As for Leon 
Rothier as the old Colonel, he is such an 


artist and has such a noble voice that 
he always is impressive. 

The return of “Pagliacci” which fol- 
lowed “La Navarraise’’ made compari- 
son inevitable between the tenor who 
would sing Canio, and Caruso. Canio 


was perhaps dear Caruso’s finest role, 
certainly the one in which he made the 
deepest impression upon the general pub- 
lic. It was a difficult moment. The 
program said that it would be sung by 
Giulio Crimi, but as he was suffering 
from hoarseness, he was replaced by 
Aureliano Pertile, who, while he wept 
copiously all through and bedewed the 
stage with his tears, nevertheless played 
the réle and sang it so acceptably that 
he was called out again and again and 
applauded so strenuously as to drown 
out the claque, and that is very much 
in evidence this season, 

Danise, too, made a wonderful effect 
in the celebrated opening before the 
curtain and as for Florence Easton as 
Nedda I liked her better than any of her 
predecessors. Such vivacity, such charm 
were hers and so thoroughly did she 
enter into the spirit of the comedy as 
it is given in the second act, and so dra- 
matically did she portray her terror as 
she begins to realize the intention of her 
husband to kill her that her impersona- 
tion must rank as the best we have had 
of that character, and we have had a 
good many that were fine and distinc- 
tive in their way. , 

In between the two acts of “Pagliacci,” 
I strolled out into the foyer and there 
came upon my good friend Ziegler, who 
jumped out of the frying pan of the 
New York Herald some time ago into 
the fire of the Metropolitan, where he 
is a devoted aid to Gatti, as assistant 
impresario. 

Speaking of the difficulties the man- 
agement had to contend with this season, 
Ziegler referred to “the great loss last 
summer” and how hard Gatti and they 
all had worked to reconstruct things. 


“Indeed,” said he. “Gatti should have 
a memorial.” With which I thoroughly 
agreed. 


While we were talking. Gatti came up. 
He looks a little tired. No wonder, when 
an impresario loses his great star and 
then is faced with weather conditions 
which knock out four of his tenors, he is 
not having a gay time, even if it is near 
Christmas. 

I expressed my regret-that the press 
had not done justice to Farrar’s im- 
personation of the “Navarraise.” Here- 
upon Gatti referred to his old creed with 


regard to newspaper criticism. Con- 
trary to those who think that he de- 
mands favorable notice all the time, 


Gatti expressed himself very distinctly 
as to the need of what he called “severe 
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Antonio Scotti Has Been Stabbed So Many 
Times in That Second Act of “Tosca” 
That He Ought to Resemble a Sieve by 
This Time. This Season, with a New 
and Particularly Athletic “Floria” plung- 
ing the Knife Into His Operatic Vitals, 
He Appears Lucky to Get Off So Easily 
As to Be Left on the Stage Merely Dead. 
Viafora Here Has Given His Impression 
of the Thrilling Second Act Climax, Now 
That Marie Jeritza does the slaying. The 
Boxing Gloves and the Putty Knife Are 
the Cartoonist’s Own Little Idea 





criticism” especially with regard to new 
works, but he repeated his former and 
well founded opinion that the first thing 
that the critic should do should be to 
report how the public received a work, 
the singers, the general performance. 
after that it was perfectly proper for 
the critic to express his individual views 
as to the merit of the work itself, as 
to the manner in which the various 
artists had performed their roéles, as to 
the conductor, as to the scenery, et cetera, 
but he did insist that the first thing 
to do was to state what did the public 
think, how did it express its opinion. I 
reminded Gatti that some of the critics, 
including the erudite Mr. Henderson of 
the Herald, constantly reiterated their 
conviction that the public did not think 
and even if it did, it never had the 
right think. As you know, while I am a 
very great admirer of Mr. Henderson, 
especially in matters regarding the art 
of singing, I thoroughly disagree with 
him on this point and one of the reasons 
is that he has led those who have greatly 
aided in educating the public by long 
years of clever, able and conscientious 
critical writing. Ziegler suddenly inter- 
posed with a casual reference to the dif- 
ference between the cool reception ac- 
corded Chaliapine by the public when he 
‘ame here sixteen years ago and was in 
fine voice, and the enthusiasm he now 
arouses when he is not in “his best voice” 
as they term it. I accepted the inter- 
polation as a subtle defense of the critics 
of whom Ziegler was for years a noted 
but independent representative. 

Returning to the performance of “Pa- 
gliacci,” I suggested to Gatti and Ziegler 
that a very difficult situation had been 
most successfully passed, one over which 
they were evidently somewhat nervous, 
How would the public accept a new 
Canio, “though,” said I, “most of them 
believe the singer is Crimi, as it is on 
the program, instead of Pertile, who did 
the work.” 

And here it might be well to add that 
it is exceedingly difficult for an artist 
however competent, able, experienced, to 
succeed to a réle where the predecessor 
has made a profound impression and 
that only recently—such an impression, 
for instance, as Scotti makes with his 
Scarpia or his Jago. It would be a 
difficult thing for anyone to follow him 
and be accepted. 

* * *K 


Some of us were discussing the other 
day, the precise, position of Rachmanin- 
off in the firmament of musical stars. 
“Let us,” said I, “first determine wheth- 
er we are going to discuss him as a 
pianist or as a composer. At any rate, 
let us take him first as a pianist.” 

The general sentiment appeared to be 
that while Rachmaninoff was of high 
rank, he was not in the same class with 
Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, Bauer, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler. He came along in 
the next group. It was, however, ad- 
mitted that he occupied a leading posi- 
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tion as an instrumental and song com- 
poser, but all seemed agreed that with 
regard to popularity, as has been shown 
in his present visit to this country, he 
is within the first five and is indeed a 


‘ towering figure in our musical life. 


a 


Professor Luigi Tutela has written an 
article in a clever Italian musical month- 
ly, La Vendetta Artistica published by 
the Italian Musical League, in which 
the good professor shows that he has 
been considerably worked up by what 
he calls “the cry sent forth in America 
by the foremost music houses, symphony 
orchestras, teachers, singers, etc., of 
‘American Musicians First,’ that is, to 
give the preference to American musi- 
cians and to the works of its young 
composers.” 

He further calls upon all Italians to 
gather beneath the symbol of their tri- 
color and raise the cry of “Italian Mu- 
sicians First.” 

Then he takes a fling at the poor 
American composer and says that Mac- 
Dowell passes for one but was not born 
in the land of Uncle Sam and probably 
died of a broken heart because his scho- 
lars at Columbia University preferred 
baseball, tennis and the tango to his 
studies in counterpoint and fugue. He 
refuses to accept Victor Herbert as an 
American musician because Herbert was 
born in Dublin. As for Max Rosen, who 
passes for an American violinist, he says 
that this son of the Ghetto completed his 
studies in Russia with Auer and in his 
interpretations always shows the nostal- 
gia of the Jewish race. 

So the professor cries again “Italian 
Musicians First” and calls upon all to 
see to it that Italian music and musi- 
cians shall be better known and more 
appreciated in the squares, the streets, 
the clubs, the theaters. “Let us all cry,” 
he says, “with all the breath in our 
throats, ‘Italian Musicians First.’ ” 

Of the debt we owe to the Italian com- 
posers of opera, but not of symphony, 
for Italy has not produced any great 
symphonic composers, and of the debt we 
owe to great Italian artists, music teach- 
ers, conductors, notably Toscannini, 
Polacco, to that distinguished impresario 
Gatti, who have come to us none will 
subscribe more fully, more whole-heart- 
edly than I will. Nor will anyone pro- 
claim his enthusiasm for bel canto more 
strenuously than I will. Nor will any- 
one add a word of more generous ap- 
preciation than I will for the tens of 
thousands of Italian working people who 
have helped build up this country and 
who have replaced the Irish in the dig- 
ging of our ditches and canals. 

_ But there are a few questions I would 
like to put to the worthy professor, 
which perhaps may temper his enthu- 
siasm. The first is: would the Italians 
in Italy for a moment applaud the Ger- 
mans if in Italy the Germans were to de- 
clare for Germans first? Would they 
stand for it in Italy if the French were 
to declare the French first? I guess not. 
I think the Italians would say, let us 
first honor those of our own country who 
have talent and give them all possible en- 
couragement. So why should the worthy 
professor deride Americans, if they too 
have reached a point where they can 
claim with justice that in our craze for 
everything and everybody foreign, we 
should not positively discriminate 
against our own talent, which is just 
what we have been doing? 

Furthermore, with regard to the 
American composer, of whose very ex- 
istence the good professor seems to be 
in doubt, together with certain of our 
eminent critics, let me tell him that 
some of the most distinguished Ameri- 
can composers are men of his own race 
who are here with us. 

_Finally, let me tell him that the broad 
viewpoint, which is being taken by those 
who are pleading for the recognition of 
American talent is that this word 
“American” shall not be limited to the 
New England descendants of the an- 
cient Pilgrims and Puritans, who, by the 
bye, had no love for music at all and 
would have probably incarcerated the 
professor as belonging to a faith for 
which they had no use. Let me remind 
him that the term “American” means al! 
who are here of whatever nationality, 
and so it includes all the Italians, all the 
French, all the English, the Scandinav- 
ians and Russians, the Czecho-Slovaks, 
and the rest of them, and proclaims the 
fact through the coming to this country 
of the foreign element which had a love 


of music, many of whom have passed 
away, we have arrived at a point where 
we can claim that we should put into 
our musical life what we put into our 
constitution, that there shall be no prej- 
udice on account of race or religion, that 
we should accept all on the merits, give 
all a chance, and thus use the term 
“American” in the broadest sense; that 
we should hear all music that is good, 
never mind from whom it comes as a 
composer or by whom it is sung or given 
as an artist or executant, and that above 
all things, we should express the spirit 
of our democratic institutions by hear- 
ing and encouraging all that is best in 
English music, German _ music, Italian 
music, French music, Russian music, 
Scandinavian music, Spanish music, but 
that we shall not permit, therefore, Ger- 
man domination in our musical life, nor 
even Italian domination. 

We want absolute freedom and fair 
play for all, but no domination by any 
one nation. 

Music is cosmopolitan. 
no special race or time. 

“Sak 


Fritz Kreisler, violinist, beloved of 
all, is back again with his good wife and 
a sad story he has to tell of the condi- 
tions in Vienna. You know, every now 
and then, statements have been made 
that the situation in what was once the 
gay capital of a great empire, is not so 
bad as reported. Kreisler tells us the 
truth. 

In Vienna half a million people are 
literally starving, while 50,000 live in 
luxury, while another five and a half 
millions are barely alive in Austria. 
“Men and women,” says Kreisler, “of 
the best families and of the highest in- 
telligence and integrity are selling their 
last pairs of shoes to get food.” He tells 
us that he has seen famous professors 
selling the coats off their backs after 
they had parted with their most cher- 
ished books and family heirlooms to 
keep them and their families from starv- 
ing to death. The Austrian people do 
not want charity, but they do want food, 
coal credits and’raw materials to manu- 
facture goods. With these, the people 
will pull through. 

It is not generally known, he says, that 
the Allies have agreed to grant Austria 
twenty years to pay her debts, but the 
United States has not yet signed, and 
so the plan cannot go through till she 
does sign. Congress must give its as- 
sent but meanwhile weeks pass by and 
the people are starving. 

Among those who have suffered most 
are the poor professionals, especially the 
musicians. What is true of Vienna and 
Austria is true, too, of Russia, where 
the conditions are so awful that re- 
cently, as you know, some prominent peo- 
ple here have issued an appeal, a special 
appeal for help for the composers, the 
musicians, artists, singers and players, 
who, under Soviet rule, are dying like 
dogs. Will the appeal be heard? Have 
we not still a few dollars left, with all 
our own trials, which are as nothing 
to those suffered abroad, by which we 
may relieve the awful distress of which 
clear-headed, sympathetic and reliable 
souls like Kreisler tell us? 


x * * 


Writing about the Russians reminds 
me that some of them who are resident 
in this city, with an open-heartedness 
that distinguishes them, having heard 
that a noted composer of their race, Mr. 
Bensman, is in this country, determined 
to raise funds to produce one of his 
works, with a large orchestra, chorus, 
at the Hippodrome. 

Now these idealistic and enthusiastic 
Russians did not have the necessary 
money. Bensman didn’t have it, be- 
cause he escaped from Russia in the 
clothes he stood in, as they tell it. So 
these Russians held a meeting and de- 
termined to give a concert in Carnegie 
Hall to raise the necessary funds. 

The concert was duly given by the 
Synagogual Choral Alliance with Pos- 
ner as conductor, with Cantor Josef 
Shlisky, the tenor; Josef Winogradoff, 
the baritone, and Maximilian Rose, the 
violinist, but as it occurred on Christ- 
mas Eve, the worst time of the year, and 
did not have much advertising, the house 
was only a quarter full, so that the en- 
terprising and idealistic Russians had to 
go down into their jeans to make good the 
deficit. They are thus farther than ever 
away from bringing out the work of 
Bensman. 

However, I attended the performance 
and so heard one of the finest choruses 
I have ever listened to. The members, 
all males, wore the black skull caps 
proper to the synagogical creed and 
under the conducting of Posner were a 
sheer delight. I have not heard such 


It belongs to 


chorus singing in a long time, such fresh 
voices, so vigorous, such fine grading of 
musical effects. If the result is due to 
Posner, my compliments. However, as 
they sang in Russian, I did not under- 
stand a word. 

As for Winogradoff’s singing, it 
pleased the audience. He also sang in 
Russian. 

Max Rosen played the Bruch concerto 
in G Minor most acceptably and was fol- 
lowed -by Cantor Shlisky, who sang the 
“Che gelida manina” from “Bohéme” and 
two traditional Russian-Hebrew songs. 
The cantor has a fine tenor voice. The 
upper tones are clear, ringing, but in 
some of the effects, notably the use of 
the falsetto in the traditional numbers, 
he pleased the audience more than he 
did me. . 

Posner while conducting his chorus 
had also, in conformity with the custom, 
to wear the black skull cap. That he 
conducted as well as he did, was miracul- 
ous, for the skull cap caused him a great 
deal of trouble as it seemed always de- 
termined to slip off the back of his head. 


* * * 


Edith Mason, now Mme. Polacco, con- 
tinues her successful career with the 
Chicago Opera Association. As for the 
press, it also continues to be enthusiastic 
in praise of her efforts. Is it not curious 
that this charming artist can score suc- 
cess after success in the Windy City and 
yet she was barely able to get a hearing 
when she was at the Metropolitan? And 
mind you I consider the Chicago critics, 
with scarcely an exception, fully as able, 
as discriminating and certainly as con- 
scientious as the New Yorkers. That 
may be heresy, but I believe it. 

a ok * 


Artur Schnabel, a noted pianist, who 
comes to us from Vienna, will make his 
way in this country even though his ar- 
rival has not been heralded by the usual 
amount of advance press notice. Let me 
agree with Deems Taylor, the able critic, 
who followed Jim Huneker on the World, 
that Schnabel belongs in the first rank 
of living pianists. As to his technique, 
that he has. So have lots of others. But 
what should particularly appeal to music 
lovers is that he has no mannerisms. He 
is absolutely simple, modest and pro- 
duces his most arduous effects with that 
ease and dignity which are among the 
marked signs of a really great artist. 
Whenever you see a pianist or a violin- 
ist, or, for that matter, a singer, em- 
ploying all kinds of peculiar manner- 
isms, it looks as if they were conscious 
of some weakness. It is a good deal like 
the man who has a store and who offers 
to give away certain things with every 
purchase, as if he were conscious that 
the goods he has to sell cannot go on 
the merits. 


a 

Schnabel can develop tremendou. -};\), 
power but also can play with the i: no. 
delicacy. Then, too, there is a | ay, 
and sympathetic character to hi. jo), 
Go and hear him if you have the ¢})4)., 

ca * * 
Tetrazzini was in a bad way i: [»p. 


don, where contrary to expectati.., :), 
tax collector called upon her for . |,,, 


on her income and it was just at ( rig. 
mas time, too. Although the . ount 
was large, for La Tetrazzini had )) (0 , 
fine success on her tour over ther, ch. 


was equal to the occasion. She < igi) 
as she told the collector that wh.» ), 


went to Italy she would have pay 
again, and again when she went ) ¢), 
country, but to show her great-h) «rtoy. 


ness and that she had no grudge «va jng 
the collector, she presented him jt) , 
plum pudding that she had bee: com. 
pounding. Perhaps that was a fin» [tq). 
ian revenge in the hope that if the co). 
lector had deprived her of a large poy. 
tion of her earnings, he would et tha 
pudding and suffer the consequen: indj. 
gestion. Did you ever eat an Fnglish 
plum pudding? 

* * 

Christmas time develops the desire 
to make everybody you know happy. 
Thus it was that there developed in the 
breast of Max Landsburg, who is , 
trainer up at the New York Zoologica! 
Park, a desire to make the animals rea]. 
ize that it was plum pudding time and 
so, according to a veracious chronicler jp 
the Sun, he appealed to the head keeper, 
John Toomey, an Irishman by adoption, 
who is fond of playing Irish tunes op 
the harmonica, for permission to enter. 
tain the animals. 

Max betook himself to Alice and 
Khartoum, two elephants, and played for 
them, especially as the monkeys had a 
Christmas tree, while Alice and Khar. 
toum had only a diminished supply of 
peanuts. Consequently when Max ap- 
peared with his harmonica and played 
the “Irish Washerwoman,” they say that 
Alice and Khartoum kept time with their 
ears and then proceeded to lift one foot 
and then the other and swayed their 
trunks, but it was not until Max played 
the “Wearin’ o’ the Green,” that the two 
elephants hecame positively frisky and 
danced a jig. 

Presently the Irish will be claiming 
that Ireland originated the elephants, 
just as you know they not so long ago 
claimed that Christopher Columbus was 
an Irishman. They even insisted that 
Caruso’s mother was an Irish womat, 


says your 
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~ PORTLAND GREETS VISITING ARTISTS 





Alice Gentle, Rubinstein, and 
Sousa Heard by Oregon 
Audiences 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 3.—Alice Gentle, 
soprano, and Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, 
were presented by the Elwyn Concert 
Bureau in recital on Dec. 13 at the Pub- 
lic Auditorium. A large audience wel- 
comed the artists, especially Miss Gentle, 
who is the wife of a former resident of 
Portland. Miss Gentle gave as her fea- 
ture number an aria from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” following this with a group 
of Irish, French and English songs, with 
the Habafiera from “Carmen” as a fina! 
encore. 

It was Mr. Rubinstein’s first appear- 
ance in this city, and he completely won 
his audience with his first group of 
Chopin numbers. Music by Albeniz, de 
Falla, Liszt and other composers was on 
his program, and many encores were 
given. J. Hutchinson of Portland played 
Miss Gentle’s accompaniments. : 

John Philip Sousa appeared here with 
his band in four concerts at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium on Dec. 17 and 18, before 
huge audiences. Numbers of Liszt, 
Mascagni, Ponchielli and others were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, but it was the 
well known Marches that roused the 
audiences to most enthusiasm. Assist- 
ing soloists were Mary Baker, soprano; 
Florence Hardeman, violin; Winifred 
Bambrick, harp; John Dolan, cornet; R. 
Meredith Wilson, flute; Joseph Deluca, 
euphonium, and George Care, xylophone. 
W. T. Bangle of the World’s Attraction 
Bureau managed the concert. 


The MacDowell Club at its meeting 
Dec. 20 at the Multnomah Hotel, heard 4 
Christmas program by the club chorus, 
conducted by W. H. Bkyer, with Ira P. 
Morgan, baritone, as assisting 0101S: 
The work of the chorus and that of the 
soloist was received with cordial {avo 
Mrs. May Van Dyke Hardwick was 2” 
able accompanist. Members 0! the 
chorus are Agnes Watt, Mrs. John 
Caldron, Mrs. Fred Gates, Mrs. ©. F. 
Xanten, Mrs. Eloise Hall Cook, Ms 
Charles Butler, Mrs. H. B. Fleminé 
Mrs. F. H. Holm, Mrs. L. A. Beard, Ms. 
J. J. Padden, Mrs. John Risley, M's 
Charles Robbins, Mrs. J. I. Overmal, 
Mrs. J. A. Dowling, Mrs. C. W. Line 
baugh, Mrs. Intelkofer, Elizabeth Nor 
berg, Mrs. Sharp, Mrs. Miles D._W™ 
ren, Mrs. E. C. Peets, Mrs. (eorst 
Adams, Mrs. J. R. Thiehoff, Mrs. Keath 
Fowler Miller, Mrs. Fred Sechtem, Mrs 
K. Roald, Mrs. George Simpson, Mrs. 
W. C. Saunders, Mrs. R. W. Allard. Mrs 
W. A. T. Bushong, Mrs. George Wat 
ner, Mrs. B. G. Skulason, Mrs. Seer 
Whitney, Mrs. Andre J. Wolff, Ae 
Gates, Mrs. E. T. Ditlevsen and 
John Wilkinson. ail 

A movement to sponsor a new "") 
week was begun at the recent me«titf 
the advisory committee. John ©. He™ 
derson, executive secretary of the '", 
land Community Service, appoin'e? *) 
following temporary committee ' ' 
the general committee in carry'"S “> 
the music week idea for 1922: » \' 
Boynton, G. F. Johnson, George '*°"" 
kiss Street, Mrs. Frank O. Nor’; 
Mrs. Evelyn McFarland McClu = 
A. B. Gottschalk. 





All the material in Musica A? 
copyrighted and may be reprod 
when proper credit is given. 
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~ 4 Lyric Voice in Italy’s Musical Emancipation 


Francesco Santoliquido’s Place Among His Compatriots in Composition—An Important Con- 
tributor to the Symphonic Salvation of His Land—Works in Many Forms Display Dis- 
tinctive Gifts and Offer Novelties to the Interpretative Musicians of America 








By A. Walter Kramer 


ill i 4JLUNNRLIOLALEOROALASULAUYOTUGNOLTOULGEUUALUEUUSULOLUA OULU 


will 

HAT the Italian composer of our 
7 time exists, quite apart from any- 
thing he may do for the operatic stage, 
and that he has a right to a place on the 
concert programs of orchestras, singers, 
choral societies and other concert-givers, 
along with his French, German, Austrian, 
Russian, American and Scandinavian 
brothers, has been proved by the develop- 


ments of recent years. To be sure, we 
did before that time occasionally hear a 
Sinigaglia overture—Gustav Mahler led 
“Le Baruffe Chiozotte” and Bossi’s “In- 
termezzi Goldoniani” at a Philharmonic 
concert during his consulship—a Mar- 
tucci symphony or the Sgambati piano 
concerto. But those were rare occa- 
sions, occasions that seemed to the aver- 
age concert-goer to be of comparatively 
little importance and due more to novelty 
As far as America 
was concerned, Italy was musically still 
the home only of opera composers. And 
we were unwilling to believe that there 
existed a school of symphonic composers, 
men, who, unlike Sgambati and Martucci, 
refrained from leaning on the best Ger- 
man models, were working out their own 
symphonic idiom, their own musical sal- 
vation and independence. There were 
some among us who eagerly listened to 
the music of new Italy, and who heeded 
the words of that splendid artist Ugo 
Ara, former viola player of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, who, after his war services re- 
turned to America, not to take his seat 
in the famous ensemble, which he had 
helped to build, but to spread the mes- 
sage of Young Italy’s musical ideals. No 
one could have done it better than Mr. 
Ara. He did it with a burning convic- 
tion, with taste and discretion; and his 
vords were not to fall on barren ground. 
Un a single season be brought to the at- 
ention of our leading symphonic conduc- 
ors the music of Ottorino Respighi, G. 
rancesco Malipiero, Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
Incenzo Tommasini, Alfredo Casella, 
ictor de Sabbata and others. The 
vorks were played, some of them ad- 
nired by press and public, others found 
vanting in this or that quality. But the 
mportant thing was that at the end of 
year America knew that there was a 


@ew school of men working to free Italy 
mom her operatic servitude, men whose 


him it was to win her a place on the 
oncert programs of the world. To-day 
he place is won. We are no longer sur- 
“pes in looking at a concert program 

one of our orchestras to find a new 


FYmphonic piece by a contemporary Ital- 


an, 
_I have watched this change with the 
cenest interest and I know that what 
has been done for modern Italy is indi- 
ative of what might be done for our 
pwn country’s music in Europe, had we 
} man abroad like Ugo Ara to preach 
~ introdeal of our composers. Yet in 
* introducing of this school to Amer- 
ene work of one man has been en- 
oh y omitted. For this I do not blame 
on ‘Ara in any way; for I am almost cer- 
= had the music of this composer 
shown him he would have brought 
Th ne notice of our conductors. 
,. \S man is Francesco Santoliquido, 
“° has a place among the men whose 
have mentioned. The reason for 
a being heard here orchestrally I 
Steen . the fact that for ten years 
mt HF ns has been away from his na- 
nd th +} living in Hammamet, Tunis; 
¥ ecause of this he has been out 
‘ouch With the very movement with 


ame 


which he is identified. Going to Tunis 
some years ago for his health, he has 
lived there and has composed works in all 
forms, works that entitle him to serious 
consideration in any discussion of musi- 
cal Young Italy. Only recently has he 
returned to Italy; this winter he is living 
in Rome. 


Lyric Impulse Strong 


It was in August last that I received 
a large package of compositions by this 
composer, sent me from Hammamet. His 
name was not unfamiliar to me, for I 
remembered that in 1912 or 1913 Reinald 
Werrenrath had introduced in one of 
his recitals a song by Francesco Santoli- 
quido, called “Tristezza Crepuscolare” 
and that that song had impressed me 
tremendously. Of his other music I 
knew nothing; nor did I know that he 
had done much excellent work in the or- 
chestral field. His sending his music to 
me gave me the opportunity of studying 
it and during the last four months I 
have often spent enjoyable hours ac- 
quainting myself with what he has writ- 
ten. There is quality in this music, 
there is in it a sincerity that speaks 
volumes; and it is happily free from 
any pose or manner. In September last 
Sir Henry Wood produced his orchestral 
tone poem “Crepuscolo sul mare” in Lon- 
don, where it had a decided success. 

Santoliquido, as I see him, belongs to 
the modern Italian lyricists. In his mu- 
sic I find an affinity with that of Re- 
spighi rather than with Malipiero or 
Casella. He is a revolutionist neither 
harmonically nor formally. In fact, 
among his works which he sent me was 
a symphony hampered by the form, as 
are most contemporaries who write sym- 
phonies, rather than happy in it. But I 
see in his symphonic poem for orchestra 
“T] Profumo delle Oasi Sahariane” and 
in his “L’Ultima Visione di Cassandra,” 
this a work for soprano, chorus of 
women’s voices and orchestra, and a fas- 
cinating mimodrama “La Bajadera dalla 
Maschera gialla,” a personality that 
is stimulating and that must be reckoned 
with. As I have said the lyric impulse 
is strong in Santoliquido; he does not 
allow it to evade him, whether he is writ- 
ing for one instrument or for an orches- 
tral body. There is a slight French in- 
fluence here and there, and a Russian 
tinge at times, if you will. But the in- 
dividual note speaks out and asserts it- 
self, nevertheless. For piano there is an 
early “Piccola Ballata” (Ricordi) “Due 
Acqueforti Tunisine” (Rome: Forlivest), 
of which the second “La Danzatrice 
Araba” would be a splendid piece for 
Leo Ornstein or Percy Grainger to play 
for us, and a newer “Ex Humbo ad 
sidera,” based on a poem from the com- 
poser’s book of poems of the same title, 
published in Rome in 1909. It seems to 
us not quite successful as a piano piece, 
and would to our mind be much more 
telling, were Mr. Santoliquido to orches- 


trate it, making of it an orchestral 
sketch. It cries out for muted trom- 
bones, groaning low strings and a 


variety that no pianist can achieve, no 
matter how big a palette of colors he 
can evoke from his seven octaves or more 
of keyboard. 


Form Limits Freedom in Symphony 


There is also a symphony, in full the 
title reads Symphony No. 1 in F Major 
(Sinfonia No. 1 in fa magg.) It runs 
its 178 pages, comprising four move- 
ments, first, a solid Allegro moderato, 
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4/4, then an Andante sostenuto, common 
time, D Minor, a Scherzo, Allegretto con 
spirito, 2/4, D Major, and a Finale, Al- 
legro con fuoco, alla breve, F Major. 
There is a genial quality in this work 
that makes it quite admirable, but like 
most essays in the form written in our 
time—if we make a single exception of 
the Sibelius symphonies—it lacks free- 
dom and follows its form too intently, 
rather than letting its character deter- 
mine its form. Of the four move- 
ments the Andante sostenuto is by 
far the best. The score calls for a 
big instrumental array, two flutes 
and piccolo, pairs of oboes and 
clarinets, English horn, three bassoons 
and double-bassoon, four horns, three 
trumpets, three trombones and bass 
tuba, tympani, tamtam and strings. In 
the Andante sostenuto a harp is added, 
the double bassoon is not employed in the 
scherzo, and in the finale the instrument- 
ation is the same as in the opening 
movement, plus the harp. Characterize 
this work as you will, there is a prevail- 
ing Tchaikovskyan influence in it, which 
ought to make it a welcome piece in 
America to-day, where the name of 
Tchaikovsky on a symphonic program, 
I am informed, draws concert-goers to 
an auditorium, in spite of the fact that 
they have heard that gentleman’s fourth, 
fifth and sixth symphonies more often 
these last ten years than any other or- 
chestral pieces, barring Weber’s over- 
played trinity of concert overtures! ! ! 


Songs Spontaneous in Expression 


A word about the songs: I have re- 
ferred to a choice song called ‘“Tristezza 
Crepuscolare,” which Mr. Werrenrath 
sang here almost ten years ago. It is 
one of a set of four, published together 
and separately, under the title “I Canti 
della Sera” (“Songs of the Night’) and 
are settings of poems by Santoliquido. 
Their titles are “L’Assiolo Canta,” “Alba 
di Luna sul Bosco,” “Tristezza Crepu- 
scolare” and “L’Incontro” (Ricordi) and 
may be recommended as among the finest 
of modern Italian concert songs. Spon- 
taneous in expression, all four of them 
have a very marked something that will 
endear them to singers of refinement 
and discrimination. The best of them 
is the third, “Tristezza Crepuscolare,” 
the song that first called my attention 
to the fact that there was an Italian 
named Santoliquido, who was worthy 
of the name “composer.” Recently I 
have had his “Una lirica giapponese,” 
a brief song in modern vein, set to a 
French poem, very attractive, and a 
song called “Antica stampa Italiana,” 
a setting of a poem by an unknown poet 
of the thirteenth century, a warmly felt 
utterance that will make a welcome ad- 
dition to recital programs. These two 
songs are issued by the composer him- 
self, engraved and printed in Florence; 
but like his other works they are all 
obtainable through the English firm of 
J. & W. Chester, Ltd., in London, a house 
that in its devotion to the presentation 
of the compositions of contemporary 
modernists is winning for itself a special 
place of honor and the admiration of all 
serious minded musicians and music- 
lovers. After the titles of several of the 
works mentioned I have placed the names 
of the publishers in parentheses, so that 
should there be any of my readers suffi- 
ciently interested to investigate the mu- 
sie of Francesco Santoliquido, they will 
be able to tell their music clerk where 
the composition is published. 


Santoliquido has done far more than 
I have spoken about. His stage works 
include the three act opera “Ferhuda,” 
produced at the Teatro Rossini in Tunis 
on Jan. 30, 1919, the one act “La Favola 
di Helga” performed at the Dal Verme 
in Milan and the San Carlo in Naples 
and the mimodrama, “La Bajadera dalla 
Maschera gilla” (Tunis: M. Durrazano) 
performed in Tunis. There are also 
three “Petits Poémes Japonais” (Tunis: 
M. Durrazano) for voice and piano, 
“Trois Poesie Persiane” (Florence: For- 
livesi) for voice and piano, “Les poémes 
du soleil” (Ricordi) four songs for voice 
and piano and a Nocturne (Ricordi) for 
piano solo. In his symphonic poem “II 









Francesco Santoliquido, One of the Most 
Gifted of Living Italian Composers 


Profumo delle Oasi Sahariane” the com- 
poser has employed Arabian themes, his 
long residence in Northern Africa mak- 
ing him familiar with the native music 
of the peoples with whom he has come 
in contact. There is, too, a feeling of 
folk-music in the piano piece “La Dan- 
zatrice Araba,” the second of the “Ac- 
queforti Tunisine” and in the “Baya- 
dere of the Yellow Mask,” although here 
the composer may have written music 
in the character of the folk rather than 
actually employing folk melodies. 


Novelties Awaiting American 
Orchestras 


One may see readily that the path of 
Francesco Santoliquido has been one of 
marked difference from that pursued by 
by his confréres in the modern Italian 
school. He has worked in all fields of 
composition, like Zandonai, and seems 
to-day to have abandoned no one for 
another. Whereas Malipiero began as 
an operatic composer and discarded his 
old operas to espouse the symphonic 
field and Pizzetti has given us his great 
sonata for violin and piano and two 
operas “Fedra” and “Debora” within 
five years, Santoliquido goes on with a 
variety of works, the bulk of which he 
has done during his protracted stay in 
Hammamet, Tunis. It will be interest- 
ing to watch his future development, 
especially now that he has changed his 
residence to the Eternal City. Will his 
lyric soul be swayed by the current of 
the “ultra-ists” in his own land and a 
new type of music come forth as a re- 
sult? Or will he continue along the lines 
that his music we have known has led 
us to believe is his message? 

England has this last year given a 
hearing to his orchestral music and in 
other years his works have been prod- 
uced in Germany, France and his native 
Italy. Our orchestral conductors in 
America ought now add his music to 
their novelties for next season and his 
“L’Ultima Visione di Cassandra” ought 
to find an interested champion in Victor 
Harris, who could produce it ideally 
with his accomplished St. Cecilia Club 
of New York. 
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N ew Works by Young French Modernists Produce 


: Varying Effects 
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on Paris Orchestra Audiences 
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ARIS, Dec. 24.—Recent compositions 
by three of the younger French mod- 
ernists met with varying receptions this 
week when they were given first audi- 
tions by three different orchestras. A 


new work of Erik Satie, entitled simply. 


“Ballade” and played at a performance 
of the Pasdeloup Orchestra, was com- 
pletely typical and the audience found it 
more amusing than shocking, which lat- 
ter effect Satie undoubtedly hoped to 


achieve. The piece might well be said 
to have been a rehash of other 
works by the same composer. There was 


little in it of novelty or distinction. 

Better received was “Horace Vic- 
torieux,” a new orchestral composition 
by Honegger, at a recent concert di- 
rected by Serge Kussevitsky at the 
Opéra. Despite the fact that the 
younger composers are said to be work- 
ing toward a common ideal, the fact re- 
mains that some of them are making 
much more rapid progress than others 
and not precisely in the same direction. 
Honegger has left the others behind in 
his later works and “Horace Victorieux” 
is an example of the best of it, an in- 
teresting composition, full of ideas and a 
real sense of orchestral values. 

“Josiane,” a musical legend for the or- 
chestra and singers, by Philippe Gau- 
bert, conductor of the Conservatoire Or- 
chestra, was given a first hearing recent- 
ly at a performance of the Colonne Or- 
chestra, with the solo parts well sung 
by Jeanne Montjovet, Kitty Lapeyrette, 
Jeanne Laval, Laute-Brune, Yvonne 
Courso, Haramboure, Cécile Rex, Lauger, 
Dubois, Claire Gomant, Castel and Jean 
Hervé of the Comédie Francaise. The 
work, entirely new as a musical form, 
was interesting and full of beautiful pas- 
sages though none of it was profoundly 
startling as anything new in music. The 
same artists also took part in Mozart’s 
“Plaisanterie Musicale,” songs by Stra- 
vinsky and Moussorgsky and “Trois 
Piéces Montées” of Erik Satie. It was 
an interesting program throughout and 
extremely well played and sung under 
the direction of Gabriel Pierné. 

Ethel Frank sang arias from Mozart’s 
“Enlévement au Serail’’ as soloist at the 
last of the special concert series given 
under the direction of Serge Kussevitzky 
at the Opéra. In Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony the vocal solo parts were sung 
by Miss Frank, Mme. Morenschild, Ro- 
gatchevsky and Ivantzoff. Miss Frank 
has sung with success a dozen recitals 
and orchestral concerts. 

Offenbach’s “Brigands” Revived 

“The Brigands,” one of the less well- 
known works of Jacques Offenbach, with 
a libretto by Meilhac and Halévy, has 
been given a brilliant revival at the 
Théatre Gaité and easily holds its own 
among the lighter operas of the moment 
as one of the best attractions in Paris. 
The work is full of gaiety and charm. 
There is no better light music in Paris 
at the moment and very little that equals 
it. The production has been made with 
taste and care, and the costumes, scen- 
ery and cast are equally delightful. The 
orchestra and chorus play and sing ad- 
mirably. The music is directed by Paul 
Letombe, called in as an excellent substi- 
tute for André Bloch, who is detained at 
Liége by rehearsals for one of his works. 
The fine cast includes Raymonde Vécart 
as Fiorella, Andrée Alvar and Marthe 
Ferrare, both as good comediennes as 
they are singers; Jean Perier Vilbert, 
Henry Jullien, Roques, Kerny, Duboscq 
and Moret. 

Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, met with 
great success recently as soloist with the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra. His last recital 
at the Salle Gaveau before leaving for an 
American tour, received a_ similar 
enthusiastic reception. His program in- 
cluded fine interpretations of sonatas by 
Eccles and Sammartini and compositions 
of Couperin, Schumann and Glazounoff. 

The series of historical recitals being 
given here by Mark Hambourg, pianist, 
have met with the same praise accorded 
them by the London press earlier in the 
season. He gave fine interpretations of 


the works of Chopin at his latest recital. 

In a program composed entirely of the 
works of modern French composers, Julia 
Nessy, a fine soprano, distinguished her- 
self recently at Salle Gaveau. She is an 
intelligent artist and understands thor- 
oughly the difficulties and the hidden 
beauties of modern music. 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi’s last appear- 
ance before Christmas was in the con- 


cert given under the auspices of the 
Comité Franco-Americain pour les 
Aveugles de la Guerre and under patron- 
age of the American Ambassador at the 
Phare de France. Her last musical at 
her home was attended by many prom1- 
nent members of Parisian society, among 
them Her Majesty, the Queen of Naples, 
H. R. H. the Duc de Vendéme and 
H. R. H. Princess Geneviéve of Ven- 


di 


déme. Mme. Marchesi’s first publi 
pearance in Paris for 1922 will be sh 
after the new year. Her pupil, P 
Archibald, is singing at the Opé 


Pau. Another pupil, Rose Myrtil 
make her French operatic débi 
January. 


Mme. Marchesi has rejoiced in the 
news of the American success of he; 
daughter-in-law, Marie Jeritza. 

Seneca Pierce, the young Ame: ay 
pianist and composer, who has hi 
Paris during the last year, recently -aye 
a musicale at his studio in the kup 
Clapeyron, at which the artists ap) car- 
ing were Rosalie Miller, Consuelo ' 
wick, Frances Wight, Arthur Sha 
and Charles Naegele. 





Budapest Hears New D’ Albert Opera 
as Season Regains Old Time Vigor 
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A Group of Prominent Figures in the Musical Life of the Hungarian Capital, Photographed 
at the Reception Given by Bernard Ney, Baritone, in Celebration of His Fortieth 


Year As an Opera Singer. 


From Left to Right in the Group are Markus Dezsoe, 


Musical Director of the Stadt Theater; Viktor Dalnoky, Baritone; Josef Gabor, Tenor; 


Arpad Szemere, Buffo; 


Emerich Palio, 


Raoul Mader, Director of the 


Baritone; 


National Opera House; Bernhard Ney, as “King Henry” in “Lohengrin,” and Franz 
von Mihaly, Former Director of the National Opera 


UDAPEST, Dec. 22.—For the first 

time since 1914, musical activities 
here have returned to a normal state. 
The musical life is largely in the hands 
of the National Opera, the Stadt Thea- 
ter, the Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Budapest Symphony, although there are 
a number of smaller musical organiza- 


tions doing excellent work. Credit for 
the best opera productions goes undoubt- 
edly to the Stadt Theatre where Bern- 
hard Ney, the baritone, recently held a 
reception and celebration at the close 
of a performance of “Lohengrin” to 
mark the fortieth year of his appearance 
in opera. 

Raoul Mader, new director of the Na- 
tional Opera, has staged two interesting 
first performances here—‘Ariadne auf 
Naxos” of Richard Strauss and “Les 
Yeux Morts” of Eugéne d’Albert. The 
latter, with a libretto by Hans Heinz 
Evers, from the tale of Henri Mare, is a 
melodramatic story, laid in Jerusalem 
on the day of the Messiah’s entry into 
the city. Myrtoclé, a beautiful blind 
woman, is married to Arcesius, a de- 
formed man with a twisted face. Her 
one desire is to see him. The Messiah 
cures her blindness and on awaking she 
sees first Galba, a handsome centurion 





who is the embodiment of the husband 
she imagined during her years of blind- 
ness. She is caressing him when her 
husband confronts her with the truth and 
she exposes her eyes to the hot rays 
of the Palestine sun in order to be blind 
once more. 

The score is a scholarly work but fails 
at the greatest moments of emotion to 
match the drama of the tale itself. D’AI- 
bert has sought to shock rather than to 
move his audience. There are, however, 
frequent passages of great beauty and 
fine orchestration. Anna Madek, as the 
blind woman, brought to the rdle a mov- 
ing, tragic and spiritual interpretation. 
The orchestra under Mader’s direction 
gave a brilliant performance. 

The Stadt Theater gave a fine produc- 
tion of “Le Duc de Reichstadt” which is 
Rostand’s “L’Aiglon” set to an interest- 
ing score by Pierre Stoianovits. 

The last of the early season concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society, devoted to 
the interpretation of works never before 
heard here, was directed by Gabriel 
Pierné, conductor of the Paris Colonne 
Orchestra. Besides his own “La Croi- 
sade des Enfants,” Pierné gave fine read- 
ings of d’Indy’s Introduction to “Fer- 
vaal,” two Debussy Nocturnes, the 
Franck Symphony and _ Chabrier’s 
“Gwendoline” Overture. 





Strasbourg Events Double Schedule of Last Season 


STRASBOURG, Dec. 23.—With the Con- 
servatory restored to full activity, 
musical events this season are more than 
double the number of last year. The 
Conservatory orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Guy Ropartz has already given 
several concerts of works ranging from 
Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony to “Ma 
Mére l’Oye” of Ravel and Fauré’s 
“Masques et Bergamasques.” Fernand 
Pollain, an excellent ’cellist, and Suzanne 
Blaguerie, soprano, were the outstanding 
artists of the early series. 


In a series of four recitals, all of high 
character, Raoul de Koczalski, pianist, 
played most of the important works of 
Chopin. Hendryk Opienski, a professor 
from the Academy of Music in Poznan, 
Poland, gave a series of lectures on Polish 
folk-songs with the assistance of Mlle. 
Barlau, soprano, who sang several of the 
songs. Beatrix Selva, soprano, recently 
gave a fine recital at the Conservatory. 
Jacques Thibaud also played with great 
success in recital. 

The Hague Quartet, a Dutch organi- 
zation, opened the winter concert series 


of the Chamber Music Society with « fine 
program which included quartet. by 
Beethoven, Mozart and Labey. A ‘ear. 
ing of a “Solemn Mass for St. John the 
Baptist,” by M. J. Erb, a professor at 
the Conservatory, was given recent!y by 
the Society of Religious Music. 

At the Municipal Theater a seasin of 
favorite French operas is well under way 
with a troupe of artists including \an- 
cini, Garcia, Boyer, Kerval, Carrére, 
Oister, Danse, Deloger, Grommen ani L. 
Richard. The orchestra is doing 
lent work under the direction of Pau! 
Bastide. 


Fine Artists in Liége Concert Series 


LIEGE, Dec. 24.—The activity of Louis 
Guilleaume has brought a fine series of 
concerts to music lovers here. The first 
program was given by a trio composed of 
Maurice Dambois, ’cellist; Ricardo 
Vinés, pianist, and Emile Chaumont, 
violinist, who played works of Brahms, 
Schumann and Franck. Paul Loyonnet, 
a fine pianist, played compositions rang- 
ing from Beethoven to Ravel. His per- 
formance was excellent. For the third 
attraction Jeanne Montjovet, one of the 
most popular sopranos in France, gave a 
recital of classical numbers in splendid 
fashion. Yvonne Cledina, violinist, and 
Charles Scharrés, pianist, provided the 
fourth number of the series when they 
played sonatas of Bach, Franck and 
Lekeu. 


Honorary Scholarship for Royal College 


LONDON, Dec. 29.—The Royal College 
of Music has established fifty honorary 
fellowships of which “not more than ten 
need be professional musicians.” The 
first fellow to be elected was Sir Ernest 
Palmer, who for years has been one 0! 
the moving spirits in the movement t 
encourage native music and one of the 
stanchest supporters of the Roya! (o- 
lege. Others include Sir Walter Par- 
ratt, Sir F. Bridge, Sir Charles Sta?- 
ford and Dr. Charles Wood. 


Riga Has Opera in Lettish 


RIGA, Dec. 20.—An ambitious attemp' 
to produce a season of opera in ! 
at the National Opera House was 
by the production of a double bill, “Cava~ 
leria” and “Pagliacci.” The p: 
ances were highly successful 
tongue offered no embarrassment 
ently either to the singers or t! 
ence. 


AMSTERDAM, Dec. 22.—Me1 
conducted Bruckner’s Eighth Sy: 
recently on the occasion of the 
fifth anniversary of the composer’ 
The Dutch conductor continues 
hibit his admiration for Mah 
presents his works frequently) 
ably nowhere in the world ha’ 
ler’s works been cultivated as 
sterdam. 


ABBEVILLE, Dec. 23.—A Societ 
Friends of Music has been fou! 
under the leadership of the « 
Albert Laurent. Laurent has : 
for a series of chamber music rec!! 
during the winter will give sev: 
tures on music assisted by we 
artists. 


BRUSSELS, Dec. 24.—M. J. Pa: 
sical editor and composer, h: 
named Minister of Public Instru 
the government. His career | 
characterized by an active intere 
promotion of music as a means ‘ 
tion. 
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ONDON, Dec. 24.—The first perform- 
L ance of John Ireland’s Symphonic 
Rhapsody, “New York,” by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under the direction of 
Eugene Goossens produced a fine impres- 
sion on a program filled with the works 
of young modernists but with one place 


allotted to Johann Sebastian Bach 
for the playing of his Suite in G. The 
new symphonic work immediately fol- 
lowed the Bach and the transition was 
not as abrupt as might be supposed, for 
the Ireland work disclosed many archi- 
tectural features of composition which 


} had much in common with the writing of 


Bach. “New York” is a fine work, full 
of vitality and dramatic surge, weak only 
in the moments when the composer seeks 
to astonish.’ He has done well to ignore 
the claim of the Paris “Six” and others 
of the same school that dramatic music 
is out of fashion. It is a sincere work 
and that is most important of all. The 
progr: = also included a group of fan- 
fares by Bax, Milhaud, Harrison, Mali- 
piero, Polene, Wellesz ‘and Goossens, a 


short and interesting suite called 
“Oriente Immaginario” by Malipiero, 
Stravinsky’s Wind Instrument Sym- 


phony in memory of Debussy and his 

Sacre du Printemps,” strange company 
for J. S. Bach. 

A new String Quintet by Eugene 
Goossens was heard for the first time 
at a Chelsea Town Hall popular con- 
cert, where it was played by the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet with the com- 
poser at the piano. It is a sound and 
brilliant piece of work with frequent 
dramatic flashes and real vitality. The 
quintet is more mature than the other 
works of Goossens and shows a tendency 
to strike out in a new direction, away 
from the flashing, witty school of music 
of which Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole” is 
the culmination. On the same program 
was given a fine performance of Hol- 
brooke’s exhilarating “Pickwick Club” 
Quartet and Mozart’s Trio in E Flat, in 
which Samuel Kutcher, Frederick Hold- 
ing, Raymond Jeremy and Cedric Sharpe 
distinguished themselves. 

Sir Henry Wood conducted at a fine or- 
chestral program of the New Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra given as a benefit for 
Robert Newman. The finest item was 
the performance by Toscha Seidel of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, genuinely 
remarkable for purity of tone and clar- 
ity of phrasing. 

In Stepney, one of the poorer quarters 
of London, Adrian Boult recently con- 
ducted the British Symphony in a mod- 
ern program which included Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote,” Bliss’ “Melée Fantasque” 


ind Frederick Laurence’s “Dance of the 
Witel Girl.” 


Opera-Goers Await “Co-operatives” 


With the closing of the interesting 
season of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
Opera-goers are looking forward to the 
‘Pproaching activities of the British Na- 
‘ional Opera Company, which was re- 
‘rganized on a co-operative basis re- 

y from the wreckage of the defunct 

Opera organization. Sir W. S. 
McCormick of the Board of Education, 
n made honorary chairman of the 
directors, P. J. W. Bowman will 
idvisory business manager, Percy 
artistie director, and W. D. Hunt, 
"e& assoclated with opera enterprises, 
‘ing business manager. 
mpany, which is organized with 
of “making opera pay,” will open 
‘ n with a series of performances 
nb ford, Liverpool, Edinburgh and 
I a tish cities and end with a short 
eason. Chief among the pieces 
1 for production is “Parsifal,” 


Bar. v settings designed by Oliver 
Th, . Scenic adviser to the company. 
1. .'-Pertoire will also include “The 


ngers,” “Tristan and Isolde” and 
croup of the standard operas. 

the finest programs of the sea- 
given by the Bach Choir under 
tion of Dr. Ralph Vaughn, suc- 
~ ’ Sir Hugh Allen. It was the 
' neert of the Society and the 
program of its forty-ninth sea- 
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son. The soloists, who sang flawlessly, 
were Lillian Berger, Steuart Wilson and 
Clive Carey. 

The holiday season also included fine 
performances of several other choral 
works and a dozen fine symphony con- 
certs by London organizations. 

The Chauve Souris, the troupe of sing- 
ing-dancing-acting artists which has had 
such success here, continues at the Coli- 
seum to be one of the finest of the city’s 
attractions. In addition to the numbers 
already familiar here three new acts 
have been added, “Zaria-Zarianitza,” a 
sacred legend; “The Songs of Tchai- 
kovsky” and “The Greatness of the Rus- 
sian Soul.” It is probable that the 
troupe will remain here for the re- 
mainder of the winter season. 


Recitals Continue Unabated 


The rush of recitals continued through 
the holiday season without a break. Al- 
bert Spalding gave a fine performance 
in a program of violin numbers which 
came perilously near to being monoton- 
ously classical. His freshness of play- 
ing, youth and unaffected assurance are 
delightful qualities well appreciated by 
his audiences. André Benoist played the 
accompaniments in exceptionally fine 
fashion. 

Gertrude Peppercorn, one of the finest 
of the season’s pianists, distinguished 
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New Ireland Symphonic Rhapsody Inspired by 
New York Acclaimed at First London Hearing 
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herself in a recent program of Beethoven, 
Chopin and Schumann. The recital was 
one of a series which has proved highly 
successful. Lily Payling sang well in a 
program with the Albert Hall Orchestra. 

In her recital at Wigmore Hall, Joyce 
Beckett, violinist, displayed a technique 
sufficiently perfect to allow all her at- 
tention to be concentrated on melody and 
interpretation. Her playing of No- 
vacek’s “Perpetual Motion” was especial- 
ly fine. Frank Hutchens, pianist, added 
to the good impression he made at a re- 
cent Aeolian Hall recital. He is a clever 
artist with a fine interpretative sense. 

Ricart-Matas, a Spanish ’cellist new 
here this season, gave a second fine re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall in which he demon- 
strated the talents of a fine artist com- 
bined with the intelligence of a musi- 
cal scholar. One of the most interest- 
ing of recent performances was given 
by Francesco Ticciati, a young Italian 
pianist, who played a number of his own 
works including “Poema Gregoriano,” a 
Minuet and a Musette, all three composi- 
tions of considerably more than usual 
merit. 

The recent performances of Fritz 
Kreisler, who payed London a flying visit 
on his way to America, left behind the 
expected fine flavor. He is one of the 
most popular artists that have ever ap- 
peared here. 





Operatic Curiosity by Goethe and 
Duchess of Weimar Given in Berlin 
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ERLIN, Dec. 23.—“‘Erwin and EI- 
mire,” historically an _ interesting 
work, for which Goethe wrote the libretto 
and his friend, the Grand Duchess Anne 


Amelia of Saxe-Weimar, the music, was 
produced recently at the Staatsoper. The 
work is in two acts with lines spoken as 
frequently as sung. The music, al- 
though not profound, is sparking, full of 
melody and genuinely astonishing in 
view of the fact that its composer was 
an amateur. The production was di- 
rected by Weigert and included in the 
cast were Waldemar Henke, Hans Bat- 
teux, Ida von Schelle-Miiller and Mar- 
guerite Jager-Weigert. 

The Staatsoper company brought new 
life recently to “‘Bohéme” by an excep- 
tionally fine production which won uni- 
versal comment. Among the artists who 
participated were Rudolf Laubenthal, 
Hertha Stolzenberg, Edwin  Heher, 
Eduard Kandl and Mizzi Fink, whose 
performance as Musette invested the 
role with a great deal more than its 
ordinary importance. 

Max von Schillings, directing the Ber- 
lin Orchestra during the serious illness 
of Furtwiangler, gave a fine reading of 
the “Benvenuto Cellini” overture of 
Berlioz, whose work he has studied with 
scholarly attention for a long time. The 
program also contained Brahms and 
Beethoven works which were played in 
excellent fashion. 

As the third of a recital series, the 
Klingler Quartet, an excellent organi- 
zation, played at the Singakademie Fritz 
Kreisler’s Quartet in A Minor, which won 
more applause than the preceding clas- 


sics of Haydn and Brahms. The Quar- 
tet is a fine, scholarly ensemble. 

Stefan Askenase, a young pianist, 
demonstrated more than usual ability 
and promise of a fine future in a pro- 
gram given recently at the Schwechten- 
Saal. He presented a brilliant perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Fantasy in C, Op. 
17. Gertrude Bindernagel, a new re- 
cruit to the Staatsoper forces, displayed 
a young, fresh, soprano voice of great 
beauty in her recital in Beethoven Hall. 
Walter Moldenhauer, pianist, played with 
intelligence and fine technique on the 
same program. 

One of the best violinists of the sea- 
son is Sascha Fidelman, who has played 
recently in recital and with Berlin or- 
chestras. He is a fine artist, of great 
intelligence. 

Erna Klein, pianist, attracted notice 
recently at a recital in which she played 
as one of a fine string quintet composed 
of Louis van Laer, Bernard Gehwold, 
Robert Kénecke and Heinrich Griinfeld. 
Sugen Simor distinguished himself in a 
violin recital for which Arpad Sandor 
furnished exceptionally fine accompani- 
ments. 

One of the best events of the year was 
the recital of Alexander Kipnis, bass- 
baritone of the Wiesbaden Opera. His 
voice has a fine ringing quality unusual 
in singers with voices of so low a range. 


Another baritone who attracted atten- 
tion recently is Severus Konkola. Eva 


Briihn, a fine soprano, with a voice of re- 
markable range and great beauty in the 
upper tones, gave a fine recital in which 
she displayed intelligence and tempera- 
ment. 





Lloyd George Entertains Musicians at 
Downing Street 

LONDON, Dec. 26.—Premier Lloyd 
George abandoned his political dinners 
for one night in favor of a dinner for 
musicians at which the Welsh choir, un- 
der the direction of Madoc Davies, sang 
numbers from John Owen’s cantata, 
“Prince of Wales,” written in honor of 
the coming of age of Edward VII, and 
two of the Prime Minister’s favorite an- 
thems, “Praise the Lord” and “There 
Shall be Signs.” The entire program 
was sung in Welsh and was arranged 
during a conversation between Mr. Lloyd 
George and Conductor Davies while the 
Prime Minister was at Gairloch. Among 
the guests, who were all interested in 
music, were H. Walford Davies and Sir 


Henry Hadow, vice-chancellor of Shef- 
feld University and a keen supporter of 
modern musical movements. 


Posthumous Offenbach Work Scheduled 
for British Production 


LONDON, Dec. 24.—A _ posthumous 
opera by Offenbach, “The Goldsmith of 
Toledo,” has been discovered by Percy 
Pitt and is scheduled for an early pro- 
duction by the British National Opera 
Company during its forthcoming spring 
season. The opera is founded on one 
of the Hoffmann stories and is similar to 
“Tales of Hoffmann” in character, but 
said to be more serious and to contain 
passages of really fine ensemble writing. 
The music is described as an advance on 
Offenbach’s earlier writing. 





English Artist Sings 
at Pau in Title Réle 
of Opera by de Lara 
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Phyllis Archibald, English Mezzo-Soprano, 
Who Sang the Title Réle of Isidore de 
Lara’s “Messaline” at the Opening Per- 
formance of the Pau Opera Season, Mak- 
ing Her French Début 


Pau, Dec. 20.—Phyllis Archibald, Eng- 
lish mezzo-soprano, gave a fine perform- 
ance in the title réle of Isidore de Lara’s 
“Messaline” at her début appearance 
here with a company presenting a series 
of operatic productions. She brought to 
the réle the finest of vocal and dramatic 
equipment, coupled with a fine intelli- 
gence. Later she will sing Carmen, the 
roéle in which she had success with the 
Beecham and Carl Rosa Opera companies 
during past seasons in London. In the 
early spring Miss Archibald will sing 
with opera companies in St. Etienne, 
Montpellier, Nice and Algiers. 


Thibaud Plays as Soloist in Nantes 


NANTES, Dec. 24.—With Gabriel 
Pierné as conductor and Jacques Thi- 
baud as soloist, the Schola Cantorum 
gave its first concert of the season re- 
cently. Thibaud played excellently a 
Mozart Concerto and Lalo’s Spanish 
Symphony. Of great interest was the 
performance of Pierné’s “Paysages 
Franciscains,” a pure and scholarly com- 
position which won for the conductor an 
enthusiastic ovation. Students of the 
School gave Beethoven’s “Chant Elé- 
giaque” and Schumann’s “Requiem fiir 
Mignon.” 
DRESDEN, Dec. 20.—The Municipal 
Council recently voted a subsidy of 350,- 
000 marks for the aid and support of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra founded here 
last season. Popular concerts given fre- 
quently by the organization have met 
with the greatest success. 

TUNIS, Dec. 18.—At the recent cele- 
bration held by the Maritime League, 
Reynaldo Hahn’s opera, “Nausicaa,” was 
given a gala performance at the Grand 
Theater where a season of French opera 
is now under way. 
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Young Paris Musicians Give Con- 
cert Series of Own Works 


ARIS, Dec. 20.—The rising 

young musicians of Paris have 
inaugurated a plan to secure hear- 
ings of their own works. Under 
the direction of the youthful or- 
chestra conductor, Paul Levy, a 
group of budding composers and 
artists have banded together to 
give auditions of their works on 
Friday afternoons at the Théatre 
des Arts. In order that the strain 
of the very latest modern music 
may not be too great upon their 
audiences, the musicians play one 
or two romantic and classical num- 
bers at each concert, 
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Vey North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
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MARCH 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. 
! APRIL and MAY 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
: Michigan. 
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Coates Plunges Into New York’s Orchestral Swirl 
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ducted by its composer, little need be 
added to what has already been said, ex- 
cepting the fact that the performance 
on this occasion was a very satisfying 
one in its perfection of detail. 

The event of the evening was undoubt- 
ediy the performance of “A Hero’s Life,” 
a performance of superb beauty, of au- 
thoritative power, of extraordinary sym- 
metry. It gripped the imagination and 
stimulated the emotions as it seldom has 
under other conductors. There have been 
noisier performances of this work here 
but scarcely one of such _ revelational 
clarity. Even in the section depicting 
the hero’s battlefield there was less sense 
of the purely chaotic than of the impos- 
ingly tumultuous painted against a back- 
ground of well-defined ideas. 

A special word of appreciation is due 
Concert-master Rich for the fine taste 
and exquisite tonal coloring with which 
he played the violin solo parts assigned 
to the hero’s consort, while nothing of 
more haunting beauty could well be im- 
agined than the orchestra’s translucent 
playing of the sublime culmination of 
the work, representing, as Strauss him- 
self has indicated, the elevation of the 
soul. 

Of the violin concerto as a Strauss 
work, little can be said excepting that 
like other of his extremely early music, 
it serves to show by force of contrast with 
what a violent wrench he subsequently 
broke away from the fetters of academic 
conventions in self-expression. ,It was 
carefully poured into a formal mold, as 
was naturally to be expected of a student 
of nineteen, and reflects the spirit of 
other composers, just as does his early 
music for the piano, rather than discloses 
any marked individuality. Under the com- 
poser’s baton, Mr. Hubermann played the 
concerto with verve and dash, with fine 
vitality of tone and communicating 
warmth of feeling. H. J. 





Coates and “The Planets” 


The New York Symphony, Albert 
Coates, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
29, afternoon. The program: 
“Mastersingers” Overture........... Wagner 
“Romeo and Juliet’............ Tchaikovsky 
Symphonic Suite, “The Planets’”....... Holst 

(First time in New York) 

The dynamic Albert Coates made his 
re-entry as conductor of the Symphony 
Society before an audience which filled 
Carnegie Hall. Many notables were 
present, including the orchestral corduc- 
tors then in the city. The intermission 
found Walter Damrosch, Josef Stransky 
and Henry Hadley in a group, though 
what they talked about the writer would 
not venture to guess. Mr. Damrosch had 
the pleasure of listening to his orchestra 
play on the eve of his departure for Eu- 
rope and vigorously applauded the Anglo- 
Russian, to whom he now entrusts its 
destinies for a period of ten weeks. 

, The return of Mr. Coates, whose three 
guest” appearances with the orchestra 
‘ast season won for him an enviable pres- 
tige and esteem, found him no less vigor- 
ous and virile than a year ago. This 
first program tended to an excess of mus- 
cularity. The splendid balance of the 
orchestra suffered through its own re- 
‘ponsiveness to the strenuousness of the 
conductor’s beat. There was power and 
authority in all he undertook, but some- 
imes at the expense of proportion and 
of normal utterance. 
the “Mastersingers” Overture 
‘hunderously theatrical. 
vere stirring, as climaxes. Its contrasts 
striking, as contrasts. But where 
as the sunlight, the glint and glow, the 
“'adsome sweetness, the Old World at- 
phere of medieval Nuremberg? Sub- 
nate figures were lifted into discon- 
“ring prominence. The strings, strive 
ey did, could not compete with the 


was 
Its climaxes 


Wwe 
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omeo and Juliet” also had an abund- 
f dramatic emphasis and moments 
‘Inging power. Here, too, accompany- 
subsidiary figures were more domi- 
at times than important themes, and 
was some hurrying of the love mo- 
climax-building, at the expense of 
beauty. A dynamic, but an un- 
“Metrical reading. 
‘hief interest, aside from that which 
red in the conductor, was the Holst 
y—that is, until it wore out this 
st by its prolixity and its lack of 
ng musical ideas. The conductor 
tly approached the work with the 
st personal enthusiasm. The or- 
a played it with every indication 





of the requisite virtuosity. It began in a 
way that bade fair to justify the acclaim 
with which it was received a year ago in 
London—when it was halted in the mid- 
dle, so we are told, by a demonstration. 
That it ended but mildly successful, so 
far as Thursday’s audience was con- 
cerned, can only be attributed to the in- 
herent weaknesses of the work itself. 

Gustav Holst—in spite of his name, as 
thorough an Englishman as any of his 
British confréres—has been little known 
in America, though his place in his own 
land is a high one. Born in 1874, he is 
much the senior of the members of the 
young English school, and—as “The 
Planets” strongly illustrates—his works 
are not regarded as typical of them or 
their idiom. 

“The Planets” has seven movements, 
or sections. Several of these are of the 
-proportions and character of individual 
tone-poems. The work lasts virtually an 
hour. First in the review is “Mars, the 
Bringer of War.” Then follow “Venus, 
the Bringer of Peace,” “Mercury, the 
winged Messenger,” “Jupiter, the bringer 
of Jollity,” “Saturn, the bringer of Old 
Age,” “Uranus, the Magician,” and “Nep- 
tune, the Mystic.” The connotations are 
astrological rather than astronomical. 
The soothsayer, not the scientist, speaks. 

For the musical transcription of the 
literary ideas the titles suggest, a huge 
orchestra is demanded. The tympani are 
increased to six, and everything that 
tinkles or jingles—triangle, xylophone, 
bells, celesta, tambourine—is added. An 
organ brings increased sonority, and has 
a glissando all its own. A female chorus 
part, omitted Thursday, is interwoven 
with the scoring. . 

“Mars” began the performance seizing- 
ly. Almost without thematic statement, 
its bullet-like drumbeats and its trumpet 
calls bombarded the sensibilities and 
quickened the pulse. “Venus” came as 
a soporific. The movement tinkled too 
much and too long, and its thematic ma- 
terial was commonplace. “Mercury” was 
deftly and agreeably swift, but scarcely 
exciting. “Jupiter” was of a ruddy, even 


beefy jollity; but the Chaucerian unison 
tune which the composer has utilized 
prompted a question as to whether Bri- 
tannia now rules the planets as well as 
the waves. “Saturn” echoed “Parsifal’; 
“Uranus” prompted thoughts of the 
Strauss “Eulenspiegel” and the Dukas 
“Sorcerer.” “Neptune” was more repe- 
titious than mysterious—perhaps the 
omission of the female chorus, due to 
the late arrival of the voice parts, weak- 
ened its effect. 

There is much of prilliance and 
mastery of instrumentation in the Suite, 
which is the work of a very resourceful 
craftsman. It is not cheaply theatrical; 
on the contrary, it is plainly serious, 
earnest, and sincere. But its material is 
fundamentally undistinguished. In as- 
piring to the heavens, it incorporates mu- 
sical phrases that are of the earthiest 
earth-earthy. Thematically, it is im- 
poverished beyond the power of its 
Straussian instrumentation to lift into 
any probability of even a fair measure of 
permanency. O. T. 


Hadley and Gilbert 


Philharmonic Society, Henry Hadley, 
conductor, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 30, after- 





noon. The program: 

Overture, “Denna Diana”™.....cccce Reznicek 
PMO PO Bi ade ceca ssecvaces Glazounoff 
PT re ee ere ee Gilbert 
“The Steppes of Central Asia’’...... Borodin 
WrepeIee Ti Ty WOOP i 6 bso 0 0h.c vac 0eeer Liszt 


Henry Hadley’s first appearance this 
season as conductor of the Philharmonic 
brought with it a program that sent no 
one away with a headache. It was of in- 
terest chiefly in introducing the Gilbert 
Indian Sketches, which had been played 
previously in Boston, but were new to 
New York. If they do not match Mac- 
Dowell’s Indian Suite, they can be ac- 
cepted without cavil as among the most 
successful of the various efforts to trans- 
late into terms of the concert hall some- 
thing of the Red Man’s music. 

Mr. Gilbert has, in a measure, dis- 
armed criticism by stating that he has 
sought musical values rather than ethno- 





Stokowski Strains His Wrist in 
Complexities of Stravinsky Suite 


HOVUGNNUNUNDNNTOTNNNANTNNANANUTEAAATENATOAOERNNGATOOEENOOOOEENAOOAUNNGGOAUNENNAGOOENEATONONOGAUEONOOOON EOGNGOOOONNNEGAAEENOONOUEDNNOAUOEEASAOUECESOOOUEEEGOOUOORANOOOUEAENOOUSETAAUOTOSUATOOONGTS AO ENGOOAUSSGOOOOUEONOO UE UEOOOOUCESOOU TEGAN ETTORE ene 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 2.— Emotional 

fervor too intensely translated into 
physical terms brought to a premature 
close the concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski 
in the Academy of Music on the afternoon 
of Dec. 30. The conductor, in gesticulatory 
zeal, strained a ligament in his wrist 


and left the stage without presenting the 
last two movements of a suite from Stra- 
vinsky’s “The Fire Bird.” 

It was the music depicting the infernal 
frenzies of the ogre Kastchei, which pro- 
voked the mishap. The audience, most 
of the members of which were under the 
impression that the number had been 
played in its entirety, was slightly puz- 
zled by the abruptness of Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s withdrawal from the platform, 
but was unaware of what had actually 
happened until the next day. 

A masseur was quickly summoned to 
the conductor’s dressing room, and 
prompt treatment was applied. Next 
evening, though perhaps somewhat cau- 
tious in the climaxes, Mr. Stokowski was 
enabled to interpret the complete pro- 
gram without apparent discomfort. 

The concert was in some features one 
of the most enjoyable of the season. 
Mr. Stokowski is temperamentally well 
fitted for the modernity and incandes- 
cent splendors of Igor Stravinsky. The 
extracts from “The Fire Bird,” which 
included the Introduction, “The Fire 
Bird and Its Dance,” “The Round of the 
Princess,” “The Infernal Dance of King 
Kastchei,” the Berceuse -and Finale 
glowed with color and imaginative vi- 
rility. 

The Third Symphony of Brahms, 
which began the program, was presented 
with perhaps more of sentiment than 
of that profound philosophical feeling 
characteristic of the composer, but there 
was none the less beauty and charm in 
the reading, notably in the poetic Al- 
legretto. 

Elena Gerhardt, the soloist, was heard 
in the three exquisite songs by Wagner, 
“Im Treibhaus,” “Schmerzen” and 
“Triume” and in four delicious songs 
composed by Gustav Mahler from the 





Teutonic anthology, “Des Knaben Wun- 
derhorn.” She was at her best in these 
pieces, “Rheinlegendschen,” “Lob des Ho- 
hen Verstands,” “Das Irdische Leben” 
and “Wer hat dies Liedlein Erdacht?”’ 
It was as. an interpreter keenly attuned 
to the purport of her music that Madame 
Gerhardt won her most conspicuous 
success. 


Metropolitan Forces in “Lohengrin” 


The first opera to be given here in Ger- 
man since the war was “Lohengrin,” pre- 
sented by Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s organiza- 
tion at the Academy of Music on Tues- 
day night. The performance was well in- 
tentioned, brilliant in parts, but some- 
what uneven. 

Interest naturally concentrated in the 
initial appearance here of Maria Jeritza, 
visually the most strikingly Elsa of two 
or three decades, who vitalized a rdéle 
too often pallid with the magnetism and 
subjective potency*of a Mary Garden. 
Her vocal limitations were obvious, but 
not irreparably detrimental to the ef- 
fectiveness of her performance. 

Orville Harrold, an eleventh hour sub- 
stitution for Johannes Sembach, was dis- 
tressingly unpoetic in the title-réle, but 
provided some compensation with his ca- 
pable voice, especially in the closing 
scenes. Margaret Matzenauer, pictorial- 
ly handsome and regal, hardly rose to 
the full vocal opportunities of Ortrud. 
There was stridency and shrillness in 
some of her upper tones. Robert Blass 
brought experience but little else to the 
role of Henry the Fowler; Clarence 
Whitehill was authoritative but occa- 
sionally somewhat husky as Telramund, 
and Carl Schlegel was a satisfactory 
Herald. 

The opera was conventionally, even 
somewhat shabbily staged. It is time that 
“Lohengrin” was favored with a new 
scene dress. Artur Bedanzky gave a 
spirited, if somewhat noisy reading of 
the score. 

For the second time this season Mr. 
Stokowski will this week entrust his 
baton to a guest conductor for a series 
of Philadelphia Orchestra concerts. 
Vincent d’Indy will be the visitor. 

Be Ad ot 


graphic fidelity. Admitting the barren- 
ness of nearly all aboriginal themes, he 
has sought inspiration in suggestive In- 
dian phrases, but has not attempted to 
harmonize literal quotations. The result 
is music of an attractive quality, per se; 
euphonious, colorfully scored, rythmically 
arresting. There are six sketches in the 
suite: Prelude, “Invocation,” “Song of the 
Wolf,” “Camp Dance,” Nocturne, and 
“Snake Dance.” Of these the “Invoca- 
tion,” which at times wins free entirely 
of Indian suggestion, is the most grate- 
ful, but there is a beauty also in the 
“Song of the Wolf” and the Nocturne. 
The “Camp Dance” and the “Snake 
Dance” smack more of the music that 
has come to be regarded as typically “In- 
dian,” but are of a superior character. 
The composer was called to the platform 
to acknowledge the very hearty applause. 
Otherwise the program began airily 
with Reznicek’s gay but conventional 
“Donna Diana” Overture; dallied pleas- 
antly with the four agreeable but none 
too weighty movements of Glazounoff’s 
Fifth Symphony; trekked melodiously 
with Borodin’s oboe and English horn 
across “The Steppes of Central Asia,” 
and flashed a bright but somewhat old- 
fashioned blade in the Muller-Berghaus 
orchestral arrangement of Liszt’s sec- 
ond piano Polonaise. The orchestra 
played smoothly and well and Mr. Hadley 
had many bows to make. O. T. 





Another British Novelty 


The New York oH egeo4 Albert 
Coates, conductor, Aeolian Hall, Jan. 1, 
afternoon. The program: 

OVereares “FP 1sase noc bes Atos oes Mozart 


*Pot-pourri,”’ 


Symphonic Cycle, 
John Gerrard Williams 


(First time in New York) 
Suite de Ballet, “La Boutique Fantasque,” 
Rossini-Respighi 
(First time in New York) 
Suite, “Scheherazade” ....Rimsky-Korsakoff 

The Sunday subscribers of the New 
York Symphony, doubtless remembering 
one magic afternoon last season, gave 
Mr. Coates a hearty reception when he 
took up his baton at Aeolian Hall on New 
Year’s Day. On this occasion, however, 
there was no drama of Scriabine for the 
conductor to interpret, and the scene of 
a Sunday audience stirred from its cus- 
tomary siesta to bring the Britisher back 
to the platform again and again with 
cheers and applause was not repeated. 
The listeners took the musical dessert 
to a New Year’s dinner with more or less 
apathy, and indeed the proceedings were 
not very enlivening. Coates has had only 
limited opportunity to drill the orchestra 
to his Anglo-Russian viewpoint, but in 
spite of playing that was ragged and 
sometimes wretched, the clarity and 
strength of his work was made manifest. 
Last year he came with the effect of a 
whirlwind for his few performances. 
This time he is adopting a more measured 
course. 

After throwing Holst’s bone of conten- 
tion into the critical arena he settled 
down to a quiet week-end. In every unit 
his program was “pcepular.” The Brit- 
ish novelty, John Gerrard Williams’ 
“Pot-pourri,” a cycle of symphonic frag- 
ments, was no exercise for the mental 
faculties, and was overwhelmingly out- 
pointed musically by the “Scheherazade” 
Suite. One approaches the latter work 
with mixed feelings, even when the name 
of Coates gives promise of new fires to 
be struck from Oriental jewels. It has 
been played ad nauseam and played with 
a dead sameness; played miserably until 
its lustrous wonder has been dimmed. 
Coates. although he has apparently given 
the bulk of his time to his portfolio of 
British novelties, was able to unlock the 
Eastern treasure chest and show new 
magic. The orchestra sometimes dis- 
played the disposition of an unreceptive 
Schahriar to the pearl dusted tales of 
Scheherazade. The strings were far 
from their best; the brass ragged, 
enough to make one jump nervously at 
times, but in spite of the evident lack 
of adequate preparation, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s golden story came in a different 
way; a splendid way with full sonority, 
with a sunerb dramatic climax. Here 
were the riches of Persia and Arabia to 
dazzle. The trite readings of innumer- 
able repetitions were forgotten and one 
saw again the beauty of “Scherhazade,” 
notwithstanding playing that sometimes 
marred the deftly woven texture. 

The Williams’ Suite was full of charm, 

[Continued on page 37] 
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A NOTE FROM 


THEO KARLE 


TENOR 














To My Friends: 


A few lines to announce that I am now 
under the exclusive management of the International 
Concert Direction, Inc., at 16 West 36th Street, New | 
York City. 
I appreciate the good wishes and patronage 
of the many local managers with whom I have appeared, 
and I hope to sing soon again for all of them. The 
| International Concert Direction will be glad to furnish 
information regarding available dates. All engagements 
already booked will be sung as scheduled. 


I wish all of you a most happy and successful 


1922! 


As ever yours, 





P. S. I shall continue to record exclusively for 


Brunswick Records. 


International Concert Direction, Inc. 
MILTON DIAMOND, Director 





16 WEST 36TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS KNABE PIANO 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
UNITE IN PROGRAM 


gingers’ Club Aids Orchestra 

‘) “Faust” Symphony—Hear 
Lashanska and Prihoda 
SVELAND, Jan. 2.—In the holiday 
rt of the orchestra, Nikolai Soko- 
conductor, presented as the major 


var 7 the “Faust” Symphony of Liszt, 
in which the Singers’ Club of 125 men’s 


voices co-operated. Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, was soloist. The conductor nobly 
--+arnreted the work and the orchestra 


iii 


nuded with enthusiasm. Mr. Hack- 


res} 


ett’s singing was admirable. In the 
nrovram was included the Funeral 
Mat h from Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
nhony, in memory of Estelle Ford 
Coulder, who died recently. 


A message to subscribers was included 
in the evening’s program announcing 
that a campaign will be made by a sub- 
committee affiliated with the Women’s 
Committee, to clear up the annual deficit. 

The holiday program for the Friday 
Morning Musicale was presented by 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Vasa 
Prihoda, violinist; in a finely combined 
program. The Vieuxtemps D Minor 


Concerto proved the feature of the vio- 
linist’s program, and Mme. Lashanska 
gave works of Wolff, Liszt, Gretchanin- 
off and others. The accompaniments of 
Otto Eisen for the violinist were especi- 
ally sympathetic. A. B 





Manchester Chorus Gives Holiday Pre- 
sentation of “Messiah” 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 2.—For the 
first time in fourteen years, the Nashua 
Oratorio Society sang Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” in the City Auditorium, before a 
large audience which received the per- 
formance with approval. The soloists 
were Mrs. Marjorie Warren Leadbetter, 
soprano; Mrs. Jean Tanner of Boston, 
contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, and 
Walter H. Kidder, bass. Walter Smith, 
trumpeter, and Mrs. Anna M. Sanderson, 
pianist, assisted the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra with E. G. Hood, as conductor. 
The performance was an admirable one. 

F. H. F. 





Crowd Hears Yon in Charleston, S. C. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Dec. 30.—St. 
John’s Cathedral proved too small to ac- 
commodate all who wanted to hear Pietro 
A. Yon in his recent organ recital. The 
program was made up of the player’s 
own Sonata Cromatica, Ungerer’s “Frere 
Jacques,” Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
A, Franck’s “Piéce Héroique” and a Toc- 
cata by Widor. 


Mario Chamlee Wins New Success in 


Réles of ‘Alma 


(Portrait on Front Page) 

DDING new successes to those of last 

season, Mario Chamlee, the young 
American tenor of the Metropolitan, re- 
cently gave his first performance of 
Almaviva in “Barber of Seville” and of 
Rodolfo in “Bohéme.” Both strengthened 
the noteworthy impressions he made last 
season in such réles as San Luis in 
“L’Oracolo,” Cavaradossi in “Tosca,” the 
Duke in “Rigoletto,” Christian Brehm in 
“The Polish Jew” and Edgardo in 
“Lucia.” 

This young tenor’s career furnishes an 
example of success achieved by unalter- 
able resolution and fixity of purpose. For 
many years he aspired to the position he 
has now attained as a leading operatic 
tenor, and did not lose heart when his 
ambition was strongly opposed by his 
parents and discouraged by his first 
teacher. A Californian by birth, Mr. 
Chamlee, when he found that his father’s 
opposition to a musical career could not 
be overcome, ran away from home. He 
went to a teacher in San Francisco, who 
assured him his talents were not of oper- 
atic calibre, but he was still determined 











land Orchestra. 


the big crowd. 


“ueena Mario. 


might have been overlooked. 


She IS an artist! 


nbre, 


' 


ect, 





has been appearing in opera. 
its recent tour added new laurels to her fame. 
Read what the Cleveland papers say about her appearance in that city with the Cleve- 


Archie Bell, Cleveland News 
MISS MARIO PROVES SHE’S REAL ARTIST 
Queena Mario picked up the audience at Masonic Hall 
yesterday, almost literally carried it off its feet and in- 
cidentally scored the finest kind of success for herself. 
(nd by the way it is doubtful if the Cleveland Orchestra 
and Mr. Sokoloff ever seemed to be more to the liking of 


The big novelty however was the appearance of little 
We have seen her frequently in opera 
in Cleveland, but though we entertained a high regard 
for her work there, one felt certain doubt in regard to 
her bridging the gap to the concert stage. 
Yesterday she seemed to 
be a born concert artist in manner and voice. The answer: 
And I believe destined to be a big one. 


James S. Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
BIG SUCCESS IS SCORED BY MISS MARIO 

)ueena Mario, Lyric and Coloratura Soprano scored 
big success in yesterday afternoon’s popular concert 
the Cleveland Orchestra in Masonic Hall. 

it was a genuine pleasure to hear again this voice of 
d like clearness and limpidity, of delicate finesse, of 
But for all its delicacy, Miss Mario knows how 
| occasion to make it ring out in telling fashion. . . . 
one of her silken tones fails to carry with charming 


Miss Mario’s voice is remarkably flexible, and she can 
h off vocal pyrotechnics with the best of them; and 





Queena Mario 


IN CONCERT 


VERY superlative in the critics’ vocabulary of praise has been exhausted in 
chronicling the achievements of Queena Mario, during the three years that she 
Her triumphs with the Scotti Opera Company on 
But what of Miss Mario in CONCERT? 


these are 


Queena Mario was the assisting artist and won an 
ovation for her ingratiating manners and delightful 
singing. Here to my thinking is the making of an 


that distinction. 
Such fears 


of the Verdi aria. 


years will 


place 





undeniably great 
possesses a refined and sensitive style. 
heard her sing before except in opera and we were hardly 
prepared for such engaging gifts of lyric interpretation 
as she disclosed in Landon Ronald’s “Down in a Forest” 
sung as an added number. 


Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland Press 


eminent artist. . . 


She has all the essential attributes—a voice of delicious 
clarity, of velvety smoothness and appealing sympathetic 
charm, and intuitive appreciation of emotional utterance, 
and the versatility to be equally successful in lyric temper- 
amentalism and coloratura scintillating brilliancy. 
me among the “big ones”’ of opera one who can interpret 
the lyric eloquence and persuasiveness of the Michaela 
aria and follow it with the coruscating coloratura brilliancy 


A protege of Sembrich, Miss Mario is even more; so 
far as my memory serves me of Sembrich’s vocal art this 
modest young artist is her patron and teacher redivivus. 
It may be en miniature just now, but time and maturer 
her 
galaxy of Metropolitan stars. 
I hope to live long enough to see it realized, so much has 
the exquisite charm of her singing obsessed and captured 
my critical judgment. 


Management BRADFORD MILLS CONCERT DIRECTION, INC., 53 West 39th St., New York 


But 


no less, she 
We had never 


assets. 


. if she has not already achieved 


Find 


where 





she belongs—amorg the 
This is my prediction, and 





viva’ and “‘Rodolfo’’ 


to goon. He went to an Italian teacher 
in that city, Achille Alberti, with whom 
he remained for three years. 

Mr. Chamlee then determined to set 
out for New York. Of his arrival here, 
the young tenor says: “I finally hit New 
York in January, 1917. I arrived at 7.30 
in the evening and at 9.30 I was listening 
to Caruso in ‘Pagliacci.’ As I stood in 
the crowd around the brass rail, I made 
up my mind that sooner or later, I too 
would be singing leading réles on that 
same stage. I absolutely determined 
that; the idea never left my mind, and 
I worked with that in view. Do you be- 
lieve that you can make things happen 
by willing them to happen? I do.” 

Several obstacles were still to prevent 
Mr. Chamlee from his goal, for he was 


drafted into the army and had to go 
abroad. On his return, however, he was 


engaged with the Scotti forces, and then 
all went well. Mr. Chamlee made his 
first appearance on the Metropolitan 
stage in “Tosca.” 





Bonnet and Schola Cantorum Choristers 
in Holiday Concert 


At a musicale given by Joseph Bonnet 
and part of the chorus of the Schola 
Cantorum at the home of Mrs. George 
Blumenthal during the Christmas holi- 
days, the choir sang, besides English 
madrigals and Spanish songs, a section 
of the Bach Mass, the latter number hav- 
ing to be repeated. 





Morris to Feature American Works 


Harold Morris, pianist-composer, gives 
a recital at Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 11. His program will in- 
clude two of his own compositions, a 
Minuetto from John Powell’s “Sonata 
Noble.” Albert Stoessel’s “Seguidilla,” 
Marion Bauer’s Prelude in B Minor and 





Leo Sowerby’s “The Irish Washer- 
woman.” 
All the material in MusIcCAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be 
when proper credit is given. 


reproduced only 








EDWIN SWAIN’S 


Chicago Recital 


Mr. Swain has a charming baritone, 
used with the suavity and ease of 
the finished artist and exhibiting 
legato as perfect as perfect violin 
bowing—one’s ideal of vocal 
emission.—(Herman Devries. The 
American.) 


Nature has given him a fine voice 
and he has wrought with it until 
he is a fine singer. He has quality 
and art, enunciation and expres- 
sion, the whole set in a robust 
vitality. — (Edward Moore. The 
Tribune.) 


Discreet taste and musical skill. 
His understanding of the classics 
is praiseworthy.—(Maurice Rosen- 


feld. The News.) 


Management 


MURRAY MINEHART 
323 West 89th St., N. Y. 
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BERTA REVIERE 





Repeats Her Successes, Hailed as Singer of Exceptional Talent 
Classed with GREATEST Singers at Present 
On the Concert Stage 





Photo by Muriella 


Concord, N. H., Evening Monitor 


Miss Reviere a Singer of Exceptional 
Talent 


....With the distinguished artist was Miss Berta 
Reviere, a young American soprano who is plainly destined 
to achieve a high place among singers of native birth. 


....Miss Reviere was equally good in the simplest or the 
most difficult vocal compositions. She has a voice marked 
by clarity, power and sweetness of tone and gave evidence 
of the best possible schooling and keen intelligence. She 
offered a varied program and one well arranged to appeal to 


almost every musical taste. 


The concert of Tuesday night was one the story of which 
will take an important place in the musical history of Con- 
cord, should that history ever be written. 


Concord, N. H., Evening Patriot 


_,...Berta Reviere charmed the audience at once. Clad 
in a simple frock of crystal beads over a silver slip she pre- 
sented a pleasing spectacle, which enhanced her attractive 
personality. There is something very individual about her 
singing... . .Everybody liked her and wanted to hear more. 
She is endowed with the artistic temperament and always 
gives the true interpretation.....In response to insistent 
applause she rendered “Annie Laurie” in a way to stir the 
heart. 


Berta Reviere Receives Warm Welcome 


in the South 
Columbia, S. C., The State 


....Berta Reviere is a singer of fine taste, earnest intent, 
fine instincts. She sang two groups of songs giving to 
each composition intelligent interpretation. 


Gulfport, Miss., Daily Herald 


Without doubt one of the most artistic and pretentious 
musical concerts ever given on the Gulf Coast was per- 
formed Tuesday night. 


....Berta Reviere American soprano, possesses a mezzo 
soprano voice of excellent quality and range. It is round, 
full at all points clear and true, characterized throughout 
by freedom. Her French numbers were rendered with un- 
derstanding and dramatic ability; while the old much loved 
“Wiegenlied” was admirably given. Many were glad to 
again hear the German classics in their own tongue. The 
feeling, poise and command of range and quality that was 
shown in “‘Wiegenlied” recurred to even better advantage in 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” that appealing old Slovac 
Folk Song, Miss Reviere showed that she has a voice that 
can adapt itself to songs of different schools, to different 
degrees of brilliancy. “‘At the well’’ a modern setting of 
Tagore’s poem, was a number in lighter vein, although difh- 
cult and her rendition required a repetition as encore. In 
response to a demand for an encore, Miss Reviere gave a 
very attractive little Swedish Song and later at the demand 
of the audience another lovely composition by a modern 


composer, entitled “REALM OF DREAMS.”’ 


.... This is her first appearance in the South, but it is 
hoped it will not be the last. 


FOR SPRING FESTIVAL DATES 


COMMUNICATE NOW WITH: 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
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Concerts and Recitals 
: of Week in New York 


him his composition “In Jovial Mood” and 
compositions by Bach-Ferrari, Mon- 
signy-Franko, d’Ambrosio, Baron, Cecil 
Burleigh, Stoessel and Tor Aulin, accom- 
panied by Fred V. Sittig at the piano. 
She was received with marked favor. 








win 
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Herbert Schmidt, Dec. 27 


Herbert Schmidt, pianist, made his 
frst appearance at Aeolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon of last week with a recital 
program that ranged from Bach to Car- 


penter and featured the B Minor Sonata 
of Chopin. Specimens of Couperin, Scar- 


latti and Rameau followed Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A Minor before an 
abrupt leap to the Ballade in G Minor, 
and Intermezzo in A Flat and the E Flat 
Rhapsody of Brahms. 

This young pianist has in his favor an 
excellently developed technique, with 
clean finger articulation and considerable 
velocity, and his tone is at all times of 
good quality. His development on the 
purely musical side, however, has ap- 
parently not kept pace with that of his 
technique, a fact demonstrated by his 
performance of the musically exacting 
Opus 58 Sonata of Chopin. The tech- 
nical equipment for doing ample justice 
to the other numbers on his program 
was convincingly in evidence but his 
lack of penetration into the inner subtle- 
ties of the different composers whose 
works he played caused his program to 
suffer from monotony of effect. Thus 
the rare flavor of Couperin’s “Soeur 
Monique” eluded him, while his playing 
of Brahms was too Chopinesque in spirit. 

H. J. 





Max Kotlarsky, Dec. 29 


At his piano recital in Aeolian Hall 
last Thursday Max Kotlarsky, who made 
his début last year, played a Prelude 
in C by Eduard Schuett, the Bach- 


Busoni Chaconne, MacDowell’s “Sonata 
Tragica,” Rachmaninoff’s Barcarolle in 
G Minor, two Liapounoff Etudes, Godow- 
sky’s arrangement of a Pastorale by 
Corelli and Balakireff’s “Islamey.” 

In the playing of this program Mr. 
Kotlarsky gave evidence of possessing a 
musical nature and taste and displayed 
a technical facility of a commendable 
order. He played the MacDowell work 
with vigor and poise, but he apparently 
has not yet lived long enough or deeply 
enough to plumb the depths of the 
Tragica.” He plays with ease but a 
certain impression of superficiality is 
created. His best work was done in the 
description passage work in the Rach- 
maninoff Barcarolle and in Liapounoff’s 
tumultuous etude named “Terek,” after 
the South Russian river of that name. 
Balakireff’s immensely difficult “Is- 
lamey” was clearly played but lacked the 
fire and brilliance without which this 
composition is ineffective. H. J. 





Thursday Morning Music 
League, Dec. 29 


The December program of the Thurs- 
day Morning Music League was given in 
~ Magna Chordia Music Chambers on 

ec. 29, when the artists appearing were 
Margaret Sittig, violinist; the Sittig 

"0, and Warner Hawkins, pianist-com- 
poser. Mr. Hawkins was heard in mod- 
vm pieces by Grainger, Palmgren, Stan- 
ord-Grainger, Griffes, Hendriks and 
“achmaninoff. Miss Sittig played with 
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The School of Experience 





An institution where young 
men and women acquiring 
Operatic repertoire can 


Individually Interpret 


‘heir roles on the stage of the 
Miniature Theatre under the 
personal direction of Mr. 
Milton Aborn. 


For further particulars 
and catalogue address 
etary: 137 West 38th St., New York 
Fitz Roy 2121 
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The closing numbers, played admirably 
by the trio, were Beethoven’s Gavotte in 
F, arranged for trio by A. Walter 
Kramer and “Two Country Dances” of 
the same composer, arranged by Mr. 
Sittig. Na P. 





Leginska-Ornstein, Dec. 30 


A concert of outstanding interest was 
the joint appearance on Friday evening, 
of Leo Ornstein and Ethel Leginska at 
Aeolian Hall. Mr. Ornstein has not ap- 
peared in New York in some time and 
Miss Leginska, it is said, has been de- 
voting her time so earnestly to compos- 
ing that her concert appearances have 
been set aside during the last two years. 

Both artists have earned for them- 
selves a place in the world of the piano. 
It will suffice then to record the fact 
that they not only played beautifully in- 
dividually, but that they demonstrated, 


’cello Sonata. If it has any fault, it is 
its length. Judicious cutting of the firsv 
movement would improve the piece. 

After it there was much applause. Fol- 
lowing the bows of both pianists, Miss 
Leginska announced that they would 
play for the first time an Ornstein 
“Valse Bouffon.” They did—and it was 
excellent. Adolph Bolm ought to acquire 
its orchestral version and present it at 
once. After the Mozart Sonata the 
players added Beethoven’s little Gavotte 
in F, A. W. K 


on this particular evening, that they have 
prepared themselves splendidly to play 
together and that their ensemble has al- 
ready attained a very high level. Their 
hands made beautiful music in Mozart’s 
C Minor Fugue, Schubert’s exquisite 
Theme and Variations, Op. 35, and Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in D. 

The spotlight was on Mr. Ornstein’s 
new Sonata, Op. 89, a Sonata for two 
pianos, which had its first performance. 
Cast in three movements, it stands high 
in worth in his list, especially its first 
movement, in which he has explored an 
emotional field not always made known 
to our finely responsive ears. There is 
thrilling beauty in this music, a beauty 
that stuns and amazes you; and some- 
times annoys. But it is there. And 
happily the audience of 1921 can receive 
it as last Friday’s audience did. When 
Leo Ornstein played here in 1915 in his 
famous series of recitals at the Bandbox 
Theater, he was called an iconoclast. To- 
day our audiences understand his music. 
We have progressed. And this Sonata 
indicates that Mr. Ornstein has, also. 
For it has a fullness that he has some- 
times lacked and a deep human quality, 
such as he achieved in his magnificent 





Strauss and Meader, Dec. 3 


Richard Strauss played accompani- 
ments at a third recital of his songs at 
the Town Hall on Saturday, when the 
interpreter was George Meader, tenor 
of the Metropolitan. Mr. Meader sang 
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“MESSIAH” SUNG BY 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 











Lucrezia Bori Returns, Salazar 
Makes Début at the Metropolitan 


New York Hears Handel Work 
During Holiday 
Week 





Delightful “Mimi” of Winsome Spanish Soprano Matched by 
Vocally Admirable “Rodolfo” of Mario Chamlee, Who 


Albert Stoessel conducted the Oratorio 
Society of New York in some very fine 
choral singing in a performance of “The 
Messiah” at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 28. 


Essays Role for First Time—Four Tenors Succumb to Handel has scored massive effects for 


the chorus in this oratorio, and under 


Colds—Double Bill Substituted for “Ernani’—Kingston 
Does Emergency Duty in “Zaza’’—Pertile as “Julien” 


CQNUUADALUNNONNENSNUAOGANO04000004QOGOUNNNOUGNSEOOOQOQUOOOGEREONENSASSOOQOOOOQOQOUUUOGAONEOOOQOO0400000C0OOOUHTEEGASGGASTAGOGQOQUOOOOOOOOOREOONNOOQ0Q00O0O0GOUOOUUTRSEOONOOQONCUNNOUOAOOUUO UTE EEEUEESUGTONAUANOOEO OUTTA 


HE return of the ever-winsome Lucrezia Bori, who made her re-entry at 
the Metropolitan as Mimi in “Bohéme,” and the début of Manuel Salazar, 
erstwhile of the San Carlos forces, whose first réle in his new surroundings was 
that of Don Alvaro in “Forza del Destino,” were two outstanding events of the 


Mr. Stoessel’s energetic and resourceful 
command, all these effects were developed 
admirably. Lights and shades were re- 
vealed with. keen insight, the tonal 
quality was excellent, and the ensemble 
was well-balanced and powerful. “And 
the Glory of the Lord,” “Surely He Hath 
Borne Our Griefs,” and the “Hallelujah” 


of genuine enthusiasm, 


week of opera. 


his first Rodolfo and sang it in a manner to again center attention on this 


young American’s lovely voice. 


Aureliano Pertile also added another 
part to his Metropolitan répertoire when 
he appeared as Julien in “Louise.” 

A plague of colds early in the week 
put four tenors on the absentee list and 
resulted in a last-minute substitution of 
the double bill “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci,” for the second perform- 
ance of the recently revived “Ernani.” 
Other operas of the week included 
“Zaza,” “Mefistofele” and the second- 
time “Die Walkiire.” 





“Zaza’ Has a New Lover 


When Leoncavallo’s music-hall opera 
was given its second representation this 
season at the Metropolitan, at a special 
matinée on Monday—the day celebrated 
by so many as Christmas—Zaza was her 
accustomed self, otherwise the ever vivid 
and ever daring Geraldine Farrar. Du- 
fresne, however, assumed a somewhat 
more robust physique, the always depend- 
able Morgan Kingston having been called 
in on short notice to sing the réle, because 
of the illness of Giulio Crimi. It was 
the first time he had essayed the part at 
the Metropolitan, but he sang and acted 
it successfully, besides imparting to it— 
thankless réle that it is—an appearance 
of manliness. Other réles were in capa- 
ble hands, the roster of participants in- 
cluding Giuseppe de Luca, admirable as 
Cascart, Kathleen Howard, Myrtle 
Schaaf, Cecil Arden, Millo Picco, Mario 
Laurenti and little Ada Quintina. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted. B. B. 





Hurry Call for Double Bill 


With four tenors on the sick list, it 
was not surprising that “Ernani,” one 
of the season’s revivals, had to be re- 
placed Monday night, when it was to have 
received its second performance, by the 
still prodigiously popular Italianese 
twins, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci.” Rosa Ponselle again was a 
big-voiced Santuzza in the Mascagni epi- 
tome of rustic brutality, and gave even 
more generously than usual of her plenti- 
ful tonal wealth. Others in the cast were 
the popular Beniamino Gigli, whose 
every tone prompts the rail-birds to 
vociferousness, Flora Perini, Louise 
Berat and Millo Picco. 

Leoncavallo’s version of Sicilian retri- 
bution stirred more than a few moments 
the Canio of 
Aureliano Pertile being particularly in 





favor. 


Paltrinieri the Beppe. Mr. 


N. P. 


zoni. 





Rori and Chamlee in “Boheme” 


If there is another Mimi on the oper- 
atic stage to-day eas charming in voice, 
appearance and action as Lucrezia Bori, 
The 
season’s third “Bohéme” served to bring 
back the personable Spanish soprano, 


who thus made her first appearance this 
season in a role altogether congenial to 
her voice and art, and one which she 
graces with a loveliness quite her own. 
Last season she sang the Puccini music 
more flawlessly than she did Wednesday 
But what is an occasional scoop, 
a momentary deviation from pitch, a 
touch of shrillness or of unsteadiness of 
breath, when preceded and followed by 
phrase upon phrase charged with lyric 
beauty such as characterized the greater 
part of Miss Bori’s vocalism. Her acting 
—even if she did surprise her admirers 
by facing the footlights in her first act 
air—had an archness, a simplicity, a 
spontaneity and a mingling of gaiety 
and pathos that placed hers as a Mimi 


she is a stranger to New York. 


night. 


apart from the others with which Man- 
hattan to-day is familiar. 

Miss Bori was altogether fortunate in 
having a Rodolfo vocally worthy of her. 


Florence Easton was once more 
the Nedda, Giuseppe Danise the Tonio, 
Mario Laurenti the Silvio, and Giordano 
Danise’s 
“Prologo” had the qualities that make 
the rafters ring with applause, and even 
those who are free to confess their utter 
weariness of this music must admit the 
charm of the duet, “Nulla Scordai,” as 
sung by Mme. Easton and Mr. Laurenti. 
The conductor was again Roberto Moran- 


With Miss Bori in “Bohéme” was Mario Chamlee, who sang Chorus, were particularly effective. “All 


We Like Sheep,” on the other hand, was 
not animated enough. Members of the 
New York Symphony played the orches- 
tral parts with decision and force. 

Olive Marshall, soprano; Merle AI- 
cock, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
and Fred Patton were the soloists. Miss 
Marshall’s voice is of beautiful quality, 
and in this début in oratorio she won a 
gratifying measure of success. There 


was, it is true, a marked want of poise 
and steadiness in “Rejoice Greatly,” but 


the soprano made ample amends for this 
by her delivery of “I Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth,’” which was interpreted 
with convincing sincerity, breadth of 
style, and beauty of tone, and furnished 
also a delightful example of phrasing. 


“Come Unto Him” was also delightfully 
sung. Miss Marshall has an awkward 
habit of twisting about while singing as 
if she found her task a physical effort. 
This mannerism, probably due to nerv- 
ousness, should be avoided. 

Mme. Alcock sang with dramatic power 
and devotional significance; Mr. Murphy 
Was expressive in the tenor music, 
though apt to force the tone in “Thou 
Shalt Break Them,” and Mr. Patton was 
excellent in the bass solos, particularly 
in “The Trumpet Shall Sound,” the 
trumpet obbligato for which was well 
played. In “Why Do the Nations?” Mr. 
Patton was now and then somewhat ex- 


plosive. P. J. N. 





Concert at Washington Heights 


At a concert at the Fort Washington 
Presbyterian Church on Dec. 21, under 
the auspices of the Washington Heights 
W. C. T. U., Marion London, soprano, 
sang the “Un bel di” aria from “Butter- 
fly” and songs by Strelezki, Goodeve and 


Mario Chamlee, appearing in the part Lehman; Xavier Cugat, violinist, who 


for the first time at the Metropolitan, 
sang it better than the writer has heard 
it sung by any living tenor. There was 
more of the Caruso quality in his tone 
than has been heard in the opera house 
since that last unforgetable Hleazar of 
the sovereign singer in the Christmas 
eve performance of “La Juive,” a year 
ago. Chamlee should go far, if he hus- 
bands his resources and grows as Caruso 
grew. His high C in the “Narrative” 
was of the stuff that inevitably makes a 
tenor famous. If he were an Italian, he 
would be a celebrity now. 





[Continued on page 23] 


was heard in numbers by Sarasate and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Hedy Spielter, 
pianist, who gave Liszt’s Twelfth “Hun- 
garian Rhapsody.” All the artists re- 
sponded to encores. Gertrude Roth acted 
as accompanist. 
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Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 
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Edmund Burke Sees Hope for English 
Musicians in Coming British Revival 


AUNNATQQAUUSQINNTUNEOIUEUUEORAEONSNOEEATOOTAEATAESENT OUND ONGA EAA SPNA OATES TAHT 


HILE art in England is now in a 
condition of chaos, because of the 
coal strikes, the extent of the unemploy- 
ment problem, and the general financial 
and industrial unrest, good is bound to 
result from this crisis, is the opinion of 


Edmund Burke, operatic baritone, who 
is at present on a concert tour of Amer- 
ica. With the revival that is certain to 
come, he says, the English musician will 
secure the greatest opportunity he has 
ever had for the development of his art, 
since he will have the field practically to 
himself. 

“A few years ago,” said Mr. Burke, 
“music in England was dominated by 
foreigners, who were particularly promi- 
nent in opera and the orchestras. While 
the rank and file of orchestral players 
were Englishmen, all the principals were 
foreigners, and the Anglo-Saxon musi- 
cian seemed likely to be driven out of 
the field altogether. Now all this has 
been changed. It is a very barren field 
at present, it is true; but we may all 
assuredly look forward to a revival and 
when it comes, the English musician will 
come into his own. 

“IT do not look for a quick return to 
normal musical conditions in England, 
but I believe that the very slowness of 
this return will ultimately work for the 
good of the English musician. For dur- 
ing this gradual process of reconstruc- 
tion he will become such an integral part 
of his country’s musical life that he can 
never thereafter be relegated to second 
place, as formerly. I do not say this in 
a spirit of thoughtless optimism, but 
from having long known and _ studied 
English conditions, and from having my- 
self lived in that country.” 

Mr. Burke has been immensely struck 
by the highly prosperous activity he has 
observed in America, and says this fur- 
nishes a pointed contrast to the state of 
things in Britain. “Instead of returning 
to England after the war,” he says, “the 
foreign musicians have come to America 
in amazing numbers, and this was a logi- 
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Edmund Burke, Baritone, Now on Recital 
Tour in America 


cal move on their part, in view of the 
much more prosperous outlook here. 
Only one thoroughly familiar with con- 
ditions on the other side of the Atlantic 
is able to appreciate the difference he 
finds in America.” 

The operatic career of Mr. Burke has 
included appearances at the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, where he first came into 
prominence by his Mephistopheles in 
“Faust,” and with the Beecham Company 
at Drury Lane. He repeated these suc- 
cesses in Australia as one of the princi- 
pals of the opera company organized by 
Nellie Melba. Mr. Burke is well known 
as a concert artist in America as well 
as in England. 
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MOISEIWITSCH 
You have engaged Moiseiwitsch 
in perpetuity as pianist to you 
and your guests when you select 


Phe AMPICO 


To hear his glorious pianoforte 
playing, outside the Concert 
Hall, is the exclusive privilege 
of the fortunate owners of the 
Ampico. 
You Are Cordially Invited To Hear 


The eArt Of The Great 
Pianists. Reproduced 
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Emphasizes Her 


Kvergrowing Successes in | 


Two New York Recitals 


November 3rd 


MISS ASHLEY PLAYS IN WAY THAT 
MARKS HER A _ REAL PIANIST 


“The favorable impression 
made by Miss Phyllida Ashley’s 
playing last year was renewed in 
another piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday. Miss Ashley’s 
playing of the Beethoven Sonata 
was particularly commendable. 
In this as in other pieces she com- 
bined technical proficiency with 
interpretive eloquence. 


New York Tribune. 








Management: HARRY H. HALL 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
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GRACE 


HOFFMAN 








COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Comments of the Press 


“Grace Hoffman is a soprano of rare artistic abilities and the pos- 
sessor of a remarkable coloratura voice.”—New York Herald. 


“Grace Hoffman has earned an enviable reputation for her singing. 
In the famous aria from ‘Louise’ by Carpentier she made an eloquent 
interpretation of this beautiful number, the high register of her voice 
showing that pure and fluent tone value which the aria makes so many 
demands upon the singer to bring out.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“Miss Hoffman sang ‘Caro Nome’ in a manner that recalled Galli- 
Curci’s celebrated performance of it.”—Boston Globe. 


‘Miss Hoffman proved anew the brightness and the agility of her 
song.”"—Boston Transcript. 


‘Miss Hoffman has not only a naturally beautiful soprano voice that 
shows a maturity and experience far beyond her years, but youth as a 
powerful asset—when there is a demand for the powerful tones she copes 
easily with them. In the lighter, brighter numbers she does equally well. 
\dded to this is freedom from affectation, which makes her charming.” 

Albany Times-Union. 


“Yesterday the Congressional Club had the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Hoffman of New York in a song recital, the largest audience of the 
season being present. She has a coloratura soprano voice of rare beauty 
ind she sings with all of the abandon and facility of execution of an 
irtist. Her high E flat, in the “Traviata’ aria, was as clear as a bell, 
nd her runs were smooth, brilliant and flexible. 


€< . . . . . . . 
Besides a rich voice, Miss Hoffman possesses a vivid, moving per- 
‘onality and an appealing charm that completely captivated her audi- 





nee. —The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 

“Grace Hoffman also sang the Polonaise from ‘Mignon,’ and we 
‘njoyed it more than when Tetrazzini does the same thing.’”—The New 
Lork Tribune. 








ADDRESS 


Management of GRACE, HOFFMAN 


216 West 72nd Street, New York Telephone Columbus 0642 















MUSIC CREDITS GAIN 


Bureau of Education Pamph- 
let Shows Healthy Ad- 
vance in Favor 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—That an 
increasing number of colleges and uni- 
versities are allowing entrance and col- 
lege credits in the subject of music is 
one of the facts brought out by the 
United States Bureau of Education in 
a pamphlet, which it has just issued, on 
“The Present Status of Music Instruc- 
tion in Colleges and High Schools.” 
The bureau also finds that a student 


may plan high school work in music with 
a view to the particular college he may 
wish to attend, knowing that he will 
receive credit for it. In these cireum- 
stances, the high school student who de- 
sires to specialize in music no longer 
faces the fact that his chosen subject 
will not “count” toward a college degree. 

There are 194 colleges that allow en- 
trance credit in some form of music. In 
190 theoretical music is recognized for 
entrance credit; 154 grant it for “appre- 
ciation,” and “applied music,” meaning 
performance on piano, violin, voice, etc., 
is given recognition in eighty-eight in- 
stitutions. 

Graduation credits for music courses 
in college are given by 232 cBlleges, the 
States of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania leading in this; and 203 colleges 
offer the degree of “Music Bachelor.” 

Public school music appears to be tak- 
ing an increasing share in college music 
work. Thirty-six colleges offering 
courses leading to diplomas and certifi- 
cates in this subject. 

There are 434 high schools in the 
country that offer courses in applied 
music, 118 grant credit for piano, ninety- 
three for violin, sixty-three for other 
strings, sixty-eight for wind instruments 
and ninety-two for vocal study. In con- 
nection with the school orchestra there 
are 125 schools that own and lend in- 
struments to their students. Thirty-one 
schools give credits for glee club work, 
forty-six for orchestras and bands, fifty- 
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GROUND IN SCHOOLS 


four for theoretical music and seventy- 
three for music appreciation. 
, a oe - 


Supervisor Condemns Errors in Teaching 
of Singing in Schools 

ELKINS, W. VA., Dec. 31.—The bul- 
letin of the West Virginia State Educa- 
tion Association, containing a full re- 
port of the proceedings at the annual 
conference in Parkersburg on Nov. 4, 5, 
and 6, has been issued. In the music 
section, the addresses of J. Henry Fran- 
cis, supervisor of music in the Charleston 
schools, on “The Voice of the Boy,” and 
Agnes C. Johnson of the School of Music 
of West Virginia University, on “High 
School Credits,” are published. Mr. Fran- 
cis, in his address, urged that those in 
charge of school music should become 
better acquainted with the voices of the 
boys under their control. Constant and 
exacting vigilance was necessary on his 
part to correct the false ideas of singing 
held by some of the new teachers who 
came into the schools from time to time. 
Teachers and supervisors, he main- 
tained, should have a correct working 
knowledge of the use of the head regis- 
ter, and cultivate the employment of the 
light, easy head tone. Miss Johnson re- 
viewed the conditions under which High 
School credits are being given for out- 
side music study, and said that this sys- 
tem offered the only solution so far for 
the problem of encouraging the student 
who wished to keep up his music study 
after leaving school. The success of the 
plan, she said, required that the work 
should be pursued systematically, and 
that the private teacher should be 
brought under the general supervision 
of the school authorities. 





Caryl Bensel Sings to Aid Russians 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, appeared for 
the Russian Famine Fund at the Brook 
lyn Academy of Music on Dec. 22, and at 
Town Hall on Dec. 23. On Jan. 7, she 
will sing for the New York Euphony So- 
ciety, at the Waldorf-Astoria, and on 
Jan. 17 with the Pittsburgh Apollo Club. 
During February she will make an ex- 
tended Southern tour. 
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HELP NEEDED FOR RUSSIA’S MUSICIANS 


HE UNITED STATES, as a nation, is aiding 

hungry Russia. Under the tried leadership 
of Herbert Hoover, now Secretary of Commerce, 
Government and private agencies have been co- 
operating to alleviate the untold suffering of many 
millions. The Quakers, the Navy in European 
waters, the Red Cross, and great commercial houses 
have joined hands in the common cause of 
humanity. Congress, ever slow in moving, has 
before it measures to finance relief on a huge 


scale and will act after the wheels have turned 
a while. America never has been a land to see 
famine sweep unchecked over a helpless people 
anywhere on the curve of the globe. 

What the country is doing as a whole, America’s 
musicians as a class will not fail to do for their 
confréres. Surely no one in Russia is worthier 
of help than the Russian musician. It is right 
that the larger relief movement should aim first 
to succor the children, then the women of Russia. 
But it is equally to be urged that musicians in 
this land of plenty should devote their special 
efforts to the relief of their fellows in art, hemmed 
in and all but overwhelmed by keen distress and 
bitter want. 

No one needs to be told of America’s debt—as 
the world’s—to Russia’s music-makers, her com- 
posers and her executants. Yearly, monthly, 
weekly, even daily, New York’s concert and recital 








halls yield confirmation of the Slavic genius and 
the place it has come to fill in our every-day 
musical life. 

Elsewhere in this issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
will be found details of a movement undertaken by 
a society formed specifically to forward food and 
clothing to Russia’s musicians. There are some 
great names among the ones who stand in urgent 
need of immediate aid. The plight of the humblest 
among their fellow-sufferers exerts the same pow- 
erful appeal. Humanity calls. 
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MUSIC IN THE PACIFIC WEST 


UST where the West begins is not so easily set- 

tled as where it ends. The states along Bal- 
boa’s ocean of late have been stressing a designa- 
tion that distinguishes them from that part of the 
“West” they think of as the “East,” or at least the 
“Middle West.” “The Pacific West,” embracing the 
coast commonwealths, is emerging from its pioneer- 
ing stage in music, as in commerce and industry. 
It regards itself as in many respects closer to the 
Atlantic seaboard in aims and enterprise than the 
country between. Whether the second New York 
is to be San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles or Port- 
land, the residents of these cities feel that the 3000 
miles that separate them from America’s music 
metropolis are less than a few hundreds of miles in 
the case of other communities less kin in spirit. 

Taking the tip from their commercial organiza- 
tions, those who would build up the Pacific cities 
musically are stressing climatic and residential 
advantages in holding forth inducements for musi- 
cians to take the Greeley tip and “Go West.” The 
winters of California and the summers of Oregon, 
Washington and, across the line, British Columbia, 
are talking arguments. The existence of several 
first-class orchestras—notably the San Francisco 
Symphony and the Los Angeles Philharmonic—some 
progressive music schools, and a policy of music 
instruction in the public schools that is being copied 
in older commonwealths, fortify the individual musi- 
cians and teachers in their belief that they are 
well along on the road to that measure of musical 
self-sufficiency which every progressive community 
covets. 

A World’s Fair is set for Portland, Ore., in 1925. 
There have been advance reports that plans are in 
contemplation to outdo all that has been done in 
music at the great expositions of the past. Here, 
apparently, is an opportunity for the Pacific West 
to prove its mettle. The entire Coast should be 
eager to uphold the hands of the Portlanders. 
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TICKET SPECULATORS STILL THRIVING 


ICKET SPECULATION, that perennial worry 
of the person who is anxious to be present at 
musical and theatrical events of sufficient impor- 
tance to command more attention than is bestowed 
upon the routine happenings of the season, has been 
in the public prints again. Every now and then 
someone makes a more.or less imposing flourish, 
cries out his slogan of “war on speculators,” and— 
nothing happens. A disastrous period in the Broad- 
way theaters has made certain managers give more 
or less serious attention to the evil. Meetings have 
been held, but with no obvious result, and the merry 
game goes on, even if the field is narrowed down by 
the limited number of popular successes. 

Unlike the theater patron, the opera-goer finds no 
lean year to bring him unexpected benefits. People 
are as eager as ever to crowd the auditorium wher 
spectacular personalities are billed to appear. Con- 
cert halls are similarly besieged on occasions, and 
a parasitic brood fattens on the music-lover. Time 
and time again persons approaching the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House are accosted by agents of these 
ticket bandits and often, when the box-office reports 
“everything sold” these hirelings will proffer in- 
formation of tickets available. 

Complaints have had no more effect than a voice 
in the wilderness, although they have echoed the 
feelings of the thousands shut out. The only rem- 
edy is legislation, and the more the evil is consid- 
ered, the more amazing it seems that no legislation 
of an effective kind has yet been passed. The whole 
business has been proclaimed to the skies; it has 
been the subject of campaigns and of protests in- 
numerable; and yet nothing has been done. Ticket 
distributing offices charging a fixed commission for 
their services are recognized by many as useful 
and legitimate organizations. The public, however, 
is crying for means.to suppress the irregular and 
speculative traffic’to which it has been so long a 


prey. 
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Aureliano Pertile, Tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera 


Although it is his first season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Aureliano Pertile has established him- 
self as an important member of the organization. After 
making his American début with Marie Jeritza in 
“Tosca,” he sang Canio in “Pagliacci,” on short no- 
tice; Radames in “Aida,” Dmitri in “Boris Goudonoff,” 
and recently learned Julien in “Louise” in French on 
two weeks’ notice for a Philadelphia performance. He 
had sung the réle previously in Italian. 


Given—Among her friends, Thelma Given, violinist, 
is known as a keen sportswoman and a fine tennis 
player. Scarcely a day passes that she does not have 
a horseback ride or a long ’cross-country tramp—not a 
walk through Central Park, but a tramp covering hills, 
ditches and fences. 


Rzeschewski—Not content with being a prodigy and 
phenomenon at chess, Samuel Rzeschewski, ten years 
old, has set his mind on becoming a singer. ‘When | 
am playing chess on a tour,” says the ambitious young- 
ster, “I spend my spare time singing. I play for a 
while and then rest and sing and then play chess some 
more. I like the singing better.” 


Mellish—In Seattle during the visit of the Scott 
Opera Company, of which she was a member, Mary 
Mellish, the soprano, had the embarrassing experience 
of being accosted as she entered and left the theater 
by dozens of men and women inquiring whether or n0 
she was “Miss Seattle.” At last, mystified and bored 
by the experience, she sought an explanation from Ger- 
aldine Farrar. “I can tell you,” laughed Miss Farrar. 
“One of the newspapers is offering a prize to the first 
person who recognizes as ‘Miss Seattle’ a pretty young 
woman they have sent out for the day to walk throug! 
the principal streets. It’s a compliment.” Miss Mellisn 
averred that she knew less embarrassing ways of pay- 
ing compliments. 


Mascagni—Relations between composers and libret- 
tists in the dim past have not been invariably amica)’e, 
and now comes an account of an artistic imbroglio be 
tween personalities no less widely known than Pietro 
Mascagni and the stormy Gabriele D’Annunzio, ove! 
the opera “Parisina,” on which they collaborated. It 
seems both eminent art-creators have a grievance. A” 
act of the warrior-poet’s drama was eliminated to make 
a more workable libretto—an excision which broug!h' 4 
protest from D’Annunzio. Subsequently the origina’ 
play was successfully produced by him in Rome unce! 
the same title as the opera, and this has caused Mas- 
cagni to begin litigation to have the drama withdraw” 
from the boards. 


Viviani—Following the Christmas Eve performa 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, a group of the 
rectors, headed by the chairman, Otto H. Kahn, went 
hind the asbestos curtain to pay their respects to 


dovic Viviani, assistant stage director, who, on Dec. -* 


fifty years ago, made his début appearance at the 
of nineteen in Verdi’s almost forgotten “Luisa Mil! 
Mr. Viviani sang the leading bass réle, and from * 
night on his life has been devoted to opera. Since ! 
when he sang for the last time at the Metropolita: 
has been assistant stage manager, and has rounded 
thirty years of service as singer and technician at 
big opera house. He sang bass réles for eleven year 
the Metropolitan and created Sciarrone at the first 


formance there of “Tosca.” 
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NEW use has been discovered for inoffensive music, according to a recent 
writer in the press: none other than to serve as detonator in firing 


charges of explosives! 


Now we are of the opinion that certain music is 


enough to blow up nearly anything, so a way will doubtless be found event- 
ually to eliminate gunpowder altogether. 


Talk about Limitation of Armaments! 
We are in favor of a compact between 
nations to limit the orchestral battery 
to ninety-seven instruments, with wind- 
machines and tamtams strictly verboten. 
Apropos of the visit of certain Very 
Noted Ones to our shores this winter, 
we suggest a meeting about a confer- 
ence-table, say, in Carnegie Hall, in 
order to fix the ratio of Dissonantal 
Men-o’-War which any National School 
may float on a consecutive sea of mel- 
ody. (We advise a special treaty with 
the Teutonic Coterie! There’s many an 
ear-split between the Opening Bar and 
the Coda.) 

As for Explosives: what better shock 
than the Opera Libretti of some of the 
Newer Things? True, one has occasion- 
ally the Pastoral or Mediaeval Tale, all 
in the Age of Innocence. Better the 
good old duels of Verdian rivals, replicas 
of feudal accoutrement borne by the 
chorus, or deaths by one of the contagi- 
ous diseases of the simple, unsanitary 
days—than the modern death by danc- 
ing, entanglement in a hair switch, or 
via the route of fatal and violent vocal 
tessitura. 

Let us finally, keep on eye on weird 
and novel time-signatures. Five-five- 
three, or some of the common tempi 
should be insisted upon; an ultimatum 
issued to Igor Stravinsky concerning the 
grave displeasure of the United Piano 
Aspirants of the Universe with his 
newer revelations in rhythmic warfare, 
—and so Back to the Age of Wagner! 


The Revusical Ode 


The chief difference between Critics 
seems to be that some are Less, and 
some More So. When one is young, or 
mayhap youthful-considering-one’s-age, 
one does not care for Business Matters 
at all. This is the period of existences 
when fatal attachments are contracted. 
There is no such attachment as to the 
product of a single Composer, the tonal 
evocations of a single Artist. The fickle 





public! Let one of the pianistic persua- 
sion go voyaging to Samoa for the pur- 
pose of playing to the natives, and upon 
his return he will have to Renew Ac- 
quaintances. There is no such short 
memory as that of the civilized mind. 
The savage will have incorporated the 
features of the visiting artist into its 
basketry desigu. Apropros of critics, 
we beg to submit the reaction of an 
Impressionable Reviewing-Mind some- 
where in America to a celebrated foreign 
pianist, whose name, in the fear of lese 
majesty, we bury under a pseudonym: 

“Keybanger the Great! Keybanger the 
Powerful! Keybanger the Master! 

“Power and Poetry! These were the 
two big attributes of this master. The 
fire of his eyes, the strength of his nose, 
and the sweetness of his mouth testified 
to the character of this man; and as 
he is, so does he play. 

“There are no unecessary movements 
about Keybanger. He lays his big, placid 
hands over the keys, and he and it are 
one. He can do anything with the piano, 
and through it he can do anything with 
his audience. At the end of any of his 
numbers, anything but dead silence (7?) 
was a profanation. His program was 
made up of distinctly different groups 
of composers. His Liszt made you gasp; 
his Grieg made you study; his Dohnanyi 
gave you thrills, and his Chopin took the 
heart out of you, wrung it dry of emo- 
tion, and made you pray for a new 
cardiac organ to offer him. If Key- 
banger and Bowielder should ever give 
a joint-concert in our midst, the head 
next morning in this column would read: 
‘We died last night. No review possi- 
ble.’ ” 

Amazing power has this fiery-eyed 
strong-nosed, sweet-mouthed artist! We 
are sure the Samoans would have been 
a much longer time making up their 
minds about the phenomenon. But then, 
they are further removed from that 
phenomenon of civilization, the daily 
newspaper. 
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? N this department MUSICAL AMERICA will endeavor to answer queries which are of general interest. 


ously, matters of individual-concern, such as problems 
artists. cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. 


Obvi- 
in theory, or intimate questions concerning contemporary 
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American ‘‘Cendrillon’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

_WVas the performance of Massenet’s 
Cendrillon” by the Chicago company at 
the Metropolitan on Feb. 26, 1912, the 
American premiére of the work? 


; y ma & 
New York, Dec. 19, 1921. 
, By no means. The work had been sung 
by the same company in Chicago on Nov. 
“/, 1911, but even this was not the 
American premiére. “Cendrillon” was 
given in New Orleans on Dec. 23, 1902. 
ae eee 
Recitatives in ‘‘Carmen’’ 
Question Box Editor: 
Is it true that Bizet had a collaborator 
the composition of “Carmen?” 
“a “MICAELA.” 
‘asnington, D. C., Dec. 24, 1921. 
. Not exactly. As he originally wrote 
Th, ra it contained spoken dialogue. 
et recitatives were added after the com- 
mser's death by Ernest Gutraud. 
? 9 ? 


Platform Etiquette 


oo n Box Editor: 


e give me a decision on the fol- 
disputed point: At the conclu- 
‘ & two-piano number played by a 





man and a woman is it not proper for 
the man to make his exit first and the 
woman to follow? I have been told this 
was “very rude” and that it should be 
vice-versa. G. N. 

Pasco, Wash., Dec. 15, 1921. 

As both man and woman are on an 
equal artistic plane in offering a two- 
piano number, the man should allow the 
woman the privilege of her sex, and 
should follow rather than precede her in 
leaving the platform. 

a ae 


Petrella’s ‘‘Ione’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the name and the 
composer of an opera founded on the 
novel, “The Last Days of Pompeii?” 

‘—. oe Ee 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 22, 1921. 

You probably refer to “Ione” by Pe- 
trella, first produced at La Scala, Milan, 
Jan. 26, 1858. 

ee ae 
Louis Etienne Ernest Reyer 


Question Box Editor: 

Please tell me something about the 
French composer, Reyer. a: How is his 
name pronounced? b: Have any of his 
operas ever been sung in America? ec: 
Publish a list of his operas. F. T. F. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 21, 1921. 
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Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


world. 


Born, Marseilles, Dec. 1, 1828. Died, 
near Hyéres, Jan. 15, 1909. Held a gov- 
ernment position at Algiers until twenty- 
five. Succeeded Berlioz as librarian at the 
Opéra. a: “Ray-yair’; b: “Salammb6é” 
had its first American production in New 
Orleans in 1900 and was given about 
the same time at the Metropolitan. 
“Sigurd” had its first American produc- 
tion in New Orleans in 1891. c: “Maitre 
Wolfram” 1854; “Sacountala,” 1858; “La 
Statue,” 1851; “Erostate,” 1862; “Si- 
gurd,” 1884; “Salammbé,” 1890. 

27 2? ? 


About Certain Sopranos 


Question Box Editor: 


1. How are the following names pro- 
nounced: a: Claire Dux; b: Marie 
Jeritza and c: Nina Koshetz? 2. Is 
Mme. Destinn to appear with either the 
Chicago or Metropolitan companies this 
season? W. J. D. 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 15, 1921. 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior crafismanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Conomeas®, | Dayton and Columbus, 
nd.; 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 













In many a fam- 





































Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


































1. a: “Claire Dooks’; b: “Marie Yeh- 
rit-zuh.” There is no “k” in Mme. 
Jeritza’s name; c: “Nena Ko-shets.” 2. 
Not as far as we know. 

; ty 


Operas of Andre Messager 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly publish a list of the 
operatic works of André Messager? 

“VERONIQUE.” 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 27, 1921. 

“Francois les Bas-bleus,” (1883) “La 
Fauvette du Temple,” “Le Bourgeois de 
Calais,” (1887) ‘“Jsoline,” (1888) “La 
Basoche,” (1890) “Madame Chrysan- 
théme,” (1893) “Mirette,” (1894) “Le 
Chevalier d’Harmantal,” (1896) “Véro- 
nique,” (1898) “Les Dragons de l’Im- 
peratrice,” (1905) “Fortunio.” (1897) 
Operettas: “Le Mari de la Reine,” 
(1889) “Miss Dollar,” (18938) “La 
Fiancée en Loterie,” (1896) “Les P’tites 
Michu,” (1897). 
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ERYL RUBINSTEIN, pianist, was 

born in Athens, Ga. His father dis- 
covered his talent at the age of six and 
taught him until he was twelve. During 
these years he 
toured the country, 
appearing as an in- 
fant prodigy. When 


he was thirteen 
while under the 
tutelage of Alex- 
ander Lambert, he 
appeared at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House. Following 
this he went to Eu- 
rope, studying under 
Da Motta in Berlin, 
and being a fre- 
quent visitor to the 
home of Busoni. He 
studied composition 
abroad under May- 


Rubinstein 


Beryl 


Kienast. As a mature artist he made his 
New York début, in 1916, following 
which he made many recital tours of the 
United States, appearing in numerous 
joint programs with Ysaye and also 
acting as assisting artist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Stransky, and other leading orchestras. 
He also toured as assisting pianist with 
the Duncan dancers. 

Mr. Rubinstein has devoted himself 
to much composition, and written works 
for piano, voice and violin which have 
been published. His recent works in- 
clude a sonata for piano which he will 
present in New York next season, and 
a concerto for piano and orchestra which 
is to have its premiére performance 
with the Detroit Symphony at the pro- 
gram of all-American works to be given 
in February, when Rubinstein will take 
the piano part. He is at present engaged 
in teaching, being a member of the piano 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
sical Art under Ernest Bloch. 
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FESTIVAL IN HUNTINGTON 





New Choir and Band Begin Community 
Career Auspiciously 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Dec. 31.— 
Huntington celebrated the first commu- 
nity festival ever held in the city on 
Christmas afternoon in the City Audi- 
torium. Nearly 1000 citizens, it is esti- 
mated, left their firesides in cold and 
rainy weather to listen to the newly- 
organized community band of forty 
pieces under the baton of J. Lewis 
Goode, and the community chorus of 


100 voices with Edwin M. Steckel as 
conductor, and to sing carols with their 
neighbors. 

The program was a decided success. 
The newspapers devoted much space to 
the event, and editorials lauded the en- 
terprise as the promise of a new spirit 
in the community. 

The band is rapidly improving, and 
the members are enthusiastic in their 
rehearsals held twice weekly. The choir, 
which made its first appearance at this 
concert, sang very creditahly, “Silent 
Night,” “The Heavens Resound” (Beet- 
hoven), and the “Hallelujah” Chorus 





Calvé Puts Anecdotes into Memoirs 
and Prepares for New Concert Tour 





Famous “Carmen” Finds That New York Remembers Her 
Work in Opera—Says a Person Should Keep Voice as Long 
as Other Faculties—Declares Song Has Been Her Life and 


She Will Go On Singing 


MMNUNSAAAEAALANENAUAN NAA NGANULS NULLS EALAGUULA AEN AAA 


MMA CALVE, who for many years 

held a unique position in the hearts 
of opera-goers in New York and 
throughout the country, and who has re- 
turned after an absence of seven years, 
retains her warm regard for the 
metropolis of America and cherishes the 
recollection of friends made and triumphs 


won. 

“T am glad to be back,” she declared 
last week. “I always loved to come back 
here because it was here that I spent 
the best years of my life, where I had 
some of my greatest operatic triumphs. 
And then, you Americans never forget. 
It is ten years since I last sang ‘Carmen’ 
here, and yet, although I have been back 
this time only a brief period, more than 
one person has told me that they will 
always remember my ‘Carmen’ and they 
have talked about it in a way that shows 
that they remember even little details 
of my work and not just en bloc. 

“New York is different, of course. 
It is still vital, vivid, more so than any 
city in the world, I think, but you have 
bought your vividness at the expense of 
tranquillity. Life here goes faster and 
faster, until I wonder just how it is 
going to end. 

“IT am going to sing soon here, a con- 
cert principally of classical songs, no 
operatic thing at all, except the ‘Haba- 
nera,” as an encore, which is inevitable, 
I suppose. Then I am going to publish 
my memoirs. They will be called ‘Qui 
Chante Son Mal, Enchante,’ which is my 
motto. It was given to me by the poet, 
Mistral. It is difficult to translate the 
title on account of the play on words. 
I wrote the memoirs in French, of course, 


but they have been admirably translated 
by Mme. Perot whom you may know 
under her pen-name of ‘Mlle. Miss.’ The 
book consists mostly of anecdotes about 
my comrades and interesting things I 
have seen and done and heard. 

“Music of the present day? And sing- 
ing? What can I say? Art does not 
move in straight lines but in a series 
of curves. It goes down and up. Cer- 
tainly the singers of my younger days 
kept their voices longer than singers do 
now. Need I mention Lilli Lehmann, 
who is seventy-three and still singing, 
and Battistini who is sixty-four. And 


myself? Well, I am not as old as 
either of them, but I am afraid 
the tell-tale biographical dictionaries 
give me away in the matter of 


age! But I don’t intend to stop singing 
until I can’t sing any longer. Why 
should not one sing as long as one talks 
and walks and uses one’s eyes and nose 
and ears? Our bodies may be of the 
earth, earthy, but Song is the Daughter 
of the Air, and there is always plenty 
of air! So, I shall go on singing until 
I die, because when I have to stop then 
I shall have to die, for song has been 
9? 


my life and always will be! 
J. A. H. 





Josef Stopak, who has been touring 
with Chaliapine, will give his second 
New York violin recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 14. 





May Korb, coloratura soprano, ap- 
peared at a musicale for the Dickens 
Fellowship in December. She was re- 
engaged for a special concert on Jan. 20 
and another on Feb. 7 at the National 
Arts Club. 


from “The Messiah,” though it had had 
only two rehearsals. Mr. Steckel has 
been unanimously elected conductor of 
the choir, which is to be put upon a 
permanent basis next week. E. M.S. 





COURBOIN IN SCRANTON 





Olive Nevin and Harold V. Milligan Also 
Prominent Among Recitalists 


SCRANTON, PA., Dec. 27.—Charles M. 
Courboin, Belgian organist, was heard in 
recital in the Hickory Street Presby- 
terian Church recently. This was the 
second appearance of the artist in this 
city. The program included numbers by 


Bach, Franck, Debussy, Pietro Yon and 
Rollo Maitland. 

A lecture-recital by Olive Nevin, so- 
prano, and Harold V. Milligan, pianist, 
was given under the auspices of the 
Century Club Music Department on Dec. 
13. American compositions were fea- 
tured, and & new song by Mr. Milligan, 
entitled “April, My April” and dedicated 
to Miss Nevin, was presented for the 
first time. 

The Dinevor Welsh Concert Company 
was presented in a recent concert given 
under the auspices of the local Vassar 
Endowment Fund Committee. Solos were 
given by Miss Christine, soprano; 
Annette Barrett, violinist, and Charles 
Jones, pianist. 

James Friskin, pianist and member 
of the faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, played works by Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Liszt and Chopin, at 
a recital at St. Luke’s Parish House on 
Dec. 13 under the auspices of the Scran- 
ton Conservatory. Clara Schreiber, con- 
tralto, was assisting artist. 

A Christmas program for children was 
recently given under Century Club aus- 
pices by Edith Norton, reader, assisted 
by Eleanor Porter, pianist. ©. P. &. 





West Newbury Choral Society Sings 
Saint-Saéns Oratorio 


West NEwsury, MAss., Dec. 31.—The 
Christmas concert of the West Newbury 
Choral Society, its second appearance of 
the season, was given in the Town Hall 
on Dec. 22, under the baton of John W. 
Peirce. The program was divided into 
two parts. The first was mainly devoted 
to Christmas carols, and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Christmas Oratorio’ comprised the 
second part. The chorus of seventy-five 
voices was admirably trained, and in en- 
semble work was deserving of great 
praise. The soloists were: Theresa 
Sprague, soprano; Helen Stanwood, 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Clara Leavitt, con- 
tralto; Roy Patch, tenor; John Peirce, 
baritone, and Clarence Durland, bass. 
Each sang expressively and with telling 
effect. Disa L. Adams was an adequate 
accompanist. W. J. P. 











and a mignonne beauty, and 
you have Florence Macbeth. 
Such glittering roulades and 
trills, such wonderful com- 
mand of octave intervals, 
such appogiaturas are rarely 
heard as this blond young 
woman shook from her won- 


aloft. 
28th, 1921.) 


MANAGEMENT: 


MILW AUKEE’S VERDICT 


Charm, a voice that would make 2 
nightingale sigh with envy, sound 
musicianship, wistfulness that 
is as appealing as it is unusual, 


derful throat with the ease of 
a juggler tossing glass balls 

(Catherine Pannill Mead 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel, Oct. 


NATIONAL 


MACBETH 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
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Presenz Concert Season Booked Solid 
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If she is a nightingale she is the 
only one in America. 
ally, I think she sings better 


sage; 

chiselled gem. 
Judd in the Pioneer Press, Oct. 
26th, 1921.) 


BROADWAY, 


ST. PAUL ACCLAIMS 


Person- 


than any bird. As she sings 
one feels that her voice is a 
vastly appreciated gift, 
Heaven-sent; that, in the in- 
terpretation of a song, she 
seeks to give of the very best 
that is within her. Sincerity 
and loftiness of purpose are 
reflected in all that she does. 
Each phrase conveys a mes- 
each note is a_ finely 


(Wilbur W. 


NEW YORK 





FLONZALEY 


QUARTET 


Unanimously Acclaime:! 


the 


PREMIER 
QUARTET 


IN THE 


WORLD 





Absolute Agreement as to the 
Supreme Position This Fa. 
mous Quartet Holds Amon, 
All Organizations of Its Kind 
Both Here and Abroad, 
Voiced by Eleven New York 
Dailies, November 23, 1921. 

A full auditorium enjoyed them | 
the utmost.—Globe. 


The late Edward J. de Coppet le- 
queathed a priceless legacy to th 
musical world when he founded tly 
Flonzaley Quartet.—Herald. 





The audience was permitted -to en- 
joy to the fullest extent the hig! 
merits of the Flonzaleys, so often 
justly praised.—Tribune. 


If one wishes to cultivate a tast 
for this more intimate music one ca: 
sit at the feet of no better maste: 
than the Flonzaleys,—Eveni) 


W orld. 


There is a spontaneity about t! 
playing of the Flonzaley Quartet tha 
is not to be duplicated in any simila 
organization known here.—Even: 
Telegram. 


It was a concert played with 
that artistry and delight in careful 
poetry and well kept strings whic! 
has given the Flonzaley Quartet i: 
importance.—Evening Sun. 


It has taken eighteen years, or t! 
best part of them, to bring the Flonz 
leys their present following, but now 
they are a veritable institution, lb 
here and abroad, and the best of 


kind.—Evening Journal. 


They had a large and enthusiast 
audience; an audience that filled th: 
hall to its entire capacity and testilicd 
to the importance that this organi 
tion now holds in the chamber mu 
of New York.—7Times. 


They played throughout with 
technical excellence, tonal beauty a 
absolute perfection of ensemble t 
have made them famous—one of | 
few string quartets in the world that 
can draw packed houses.—Mor) 

W orld. 


As for the virtuoso perforn 
they accomplished the seemingly 
possible, viola and cello, thanks 
Messrs, Bailly and D’Archam) 
negotiating the salto mortales quit: 
nimbly as the two less cumbers 
instruments in the hands of Sig! 
Betti and Monsieur Pochon.—A» 
can, 


Their playing again showed | 
rare individual mastery of their ° 
ous instruments and that still r 
excellence of complete control, 
fect euphony, exquisite finish, 
nobly beautiful style in ensemble | 
formance and co-operative interp! 
tion for which they are justly fam 
—Post. 


Season 1921-22—Entirely Book 1 
Season 1922-23—Now Bookin: 


MANAGEMENT 
LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall _ New Yo 
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Concerts of the Week 
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with compelling charm, imparting char- 
acter, distinction, and breadth of style 
to the music; and although the range 
of the songs was sometimes a little be- 
yond him, he delivered even these pas- 
saves With very little forcing of tone. 
Whether in the melodic contour of the 
softly-fluent “Mit Deinen Blauen Au- 
gen,” the tender beauty of ‘‘Wasserrose,” 
or the declamation of “Mohnblumen,” 
“Ich trage Meine Minne,” or “Nichts,” 
his interpretation was artistic in the 
highest degree. “Freundliche Vision,” 
one of the most popular of the songs 
heard in the Strauss recitals, furnished 
a delightful example of mezza voce. Mr. 
Meader’s vocal production was admir- 
able; he displayed an impeccable legato, 
his phrasing was scholarly, and his 
articulation remarkably distinct. It was 
a great delight to hear Dr. Strauss’ 
beautiful songs interpreted with so much 
imaginative charm. 

Many encores had to be given, and 
there was demonstrative applause for 
both singer and composer, Mr. Meader 
gracefully yielding the center of the 
stage in these demonstrations to Dr. 
Strauss. P. J. N. 


Friends of Music, Jan. 1 


The fourth concert this season of the 
Society of the Friends of Music, was 
given in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 1, with Bronislaw Huberman, 


violinist, as soloist. The program com- 
prised Volkmann’s Second Serenade for 
Strings, Spohr’s E Minor Violin Con- 
certo and two orchestral pieces from 
Liszt’s oratorio, “Christus.” The aim 
of the society to produce unusual com- 
positions, was well achieved. The Volk- 
mann Serenade, proved a light, cheerful 
work and Mr. Bodanzky gave a perform- 
ance of it which brought out all of its 
graceful charm. Mr. Huberman, in spite 
of difficulty in keeping his instrument in 
tune, played Spohr’s tuneful Concerto 
exceedingly well, the work also bringing 
out his technical efficiency as well as 
his ability to produce fine tone. The 
Liszt numbers, though a trifle long, 
especially the “Song of the Three Shep- 
herds” were well played. Pastorale mu- 
sic with an overabundance of oboe and 
English horn, grows monotonous if too 
lengthy. These shepherds sang with 
naive devotion but at unnecessary length. 
The “March of the Three Kings” was 
a piece of musical pomp, very beautiful 
just enough of the Oriental to give it 
local color. The rhythm suggested the 
“Lohengrin” wedding march, and the 
cortege arrived at a slightly quicker 
pace than that with which it started, but 
none the less, the number was effective 
and was an agreeable novelty. 
J. A. H. 


Heifetz, Jan. 2 


A vast audience which filled not only 
every seat and corner of the auditorium 
but also the entire platform greeted 
Jascha Heifetz at his second recital of 
the season in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 2. Mr. Heifetz presented 
the Goldmark A Minor Concerto, three 
excerpts from the Bach Second Sonata, 
the “Havannaise” by Saint-Saéns and 
other works. The young Russian played 
as brilliantly and as rapidly as on previ- 
ous occasions; there were several lapses 
from pitch, demonstrating that the young 
Violinist is a human being after all and 
ta marvelous automaton. He played 

of his pieces at such a dizzy rate of 
‘peed that it was practically impossible 
‘or the ear to follow the melodic line. The 
great throng applauded their idol fre- 
netically and compelled him to pile en- 
nm encore. Samuel Chotzinoff’s ac- 
‘ompaniments were admirable. C. F. 


Press Club Benefit 


‘ee artists, Marguerita Sylva, so- 
Vera Barstow, violinist, and 
s Cooper, pianist, gave special 


y 


numbers on the program of the benefit 
entertainment of the Woman’s Press Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Dec. 31, each artist appearing 
in two groups. Miss Sylva’s numbers in 
her first group included: “Je t’ai Suivi” 
by Vidal; “Lettre & une Espagnole” by 
Laparra; “Clavelitos” by Valverde, and 
“The Faltering Dusk” by A. Walter 
Kramer. As an encore she gave 
“Somebody Loves Me” by Cox. Her sec- 
ond group consisted of “J’ai pleuré en 
Réve” by Hué; Tosti’s “Spring”, and 
the Habanera from “Carmen.” Miss 
Sylva’s interpretations were excellent, 
the Hué number being particularly well 
done. “Spring” was also excellently sung 


except for shrillness in the high notes. 
The effect of the Habafera, which was 
well. sung in the main, was also marred 
by faulty intonation on the final high 
note. Corinne Woleson was her accom- 
panist. Miss Barstow, violinist, showed 
technical precision in her numbers; 
“Rondeau Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns, 
and “Ave Maria” by Schubert-Wilhelmj, 
and “Jota de Pablo” by Sarasate. Her 
accompanist was Betty Schuleen. Mr. 
Cooper’s numbers, Chopin’s Ballade in 
A Flat, and Godard’s Valse Chromatique 
in the first group, and the Dvorak-Cooper 
“Indian Lament” and a Chopin Polonaise 


in the second were much applauded. 
M. C. J. 





The Metropolitan’s Week 
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Others in the cast were the peerless 
Antonio Scotti, without whose Marcello 
“Boheme” never seems quite right; 
Adamo Didur, who manages to limn an 
effective portrait of Schaunard, a char- 
acter usually nondescript; Léon Rothier, 
a sad-visaged and deep-voiced Colline, 
and Paolo Ananian and Pompilio Mala- 
testa in the comedy roles of Benoit and 
Alcindoro. A special word must be said 
for second-time Musetta of Yvonne 
D’Arle, sprightly and vixenish, and vo- 
cally pleasurable in spite of an over-vio- 
lent way of attacking her highest tones. 
The orchestra, under Mr. Papi, was fre- 
quently at outs with the singers, several 
times wretchedly so. O. T 


“Mefistofele” and Some Applause 


“Mefistofele’” was repeated on Thurs- 
day night with José Mardones in the title 
role and Frances Alda, Florence Easton 
and Beniamino Gigli as Margherita, 
Elena and Faust respectively. The per- 
formance, under the conductorship of 
Moranzoni, was distinguished by much 
excellent singing. Mr. Mardones made 
up in voice what he lacked as an actor. 
He was a mild-mannered Mefistofele, but 
his sonorous organ had full play in the 
Prologue and he accomplished some 
genuinely fine work. Mme. Alda, too, con- 
tributed admirable music, especially in 
the prison scene. Radiant of person and 
vocally glorious, Mme. Easton, in the 
attic episode, was enough to send any 
Faust scurrying from the text of Boito 
back to the folios of Kit Marlowe and 
the immortal apostrophe to Helen. She 
made exquisite song of her opening 


air and brought beauty of tone 
to her vocal utterance in the subsequent 
duet. An obstreperous faction made 


much noise over Mr. Gigli, but the manu- 
factured applause was dimmed by the 
real ovation that followed his singing in 
the last act. It is unfortunate that an 
artist able to stand firmly on his own 
feet should be the subject of rowdy 
demonstration that defeats its own end; 
that. he should be brought back repeat- 
edly to bow to an unresponsive house 
while sundry hard-handed individuals 
hanging over the back rail of the top 
gallery smack their hands together with 
unemotional precision. When there is 
fine singing, the Metropolitan audience 
needs no cheer-leader. It was not slow 
to recognize Mr. Gigli’s merit on this 
occasion. The tenor did some admirable 
work, although not always up to stand- 
ard. FP. ©. BR. 


Pertile as “Julien” 


Aureliano Pertile sang Julien for the 
first time in New York to Geraldine 
Farrar’s Louise on Dec. 30. The new 
tenor played the réle adequately, with 
no great display of voice, and Miss 
Farrar sang Louise in a subdued man- 
ner with a voice that was all but in- 
audible throughout large portions of the 
music. As the Father and the Mother, 
Leon Rothier and Louise Berat were ex- 
cellent, the latter bringing to the féte 
scene a genuinely thrilling bit of drama. 
Some of the best singing of the evening 
was done by Rafaelo Diaz as the Noc- 
tambulist and the King of the Fools. 
Raymonde Delaunois was excellent in 
Irma’s aria in the dressmaking scene. 
Under the direction of Albert Wolff the 
orchestra gave a fine reading of the 
score. L. B. 











The Second “Walkiire” 


The second “Walkiire” of the season 
was given at the matinée on Saturday, 
Dec. 31, with the same cast as before. 
Mme. Jeritza repeated her appealing 
performance of Sieglinde, making the 
part attractive pictorially and singing 
for the most part very well. Both Mme. 
Matzenauer as Briinnhilde and Miss Gor- 
don as F’ricka gave magnificent perform- 
ances. Mr. Gustafson’s Hunding was 
effective dramatically and Mr. White- 
hill’s Wotan, as always, a splendid piece 
of characterization and, in the main, ex- 
cellently sung. The staging, especially in 
the final scene, left much to be desired. 
Clouds whirled from the middle of the 
back drop because the cloud machine was 
placed where it could shine only upon 
half of the background. And why, when 
the fire scene was so magnificently 
achieved in “The Magic Flute,” Briinn- 
hilde had to be put to sleep in what re- 
sembled the steam room of a Turkish 
bath, is difficult of comprehension. 

J. A. H. 


Salazar Makes Début 


The first performance of “Forza del 
Destino” on Saturday night brought with 
it also the first appearance at the Metro- 
politan of Manuel Salazar, a tenor who 
is familiar to audiences here by virtue 
of his performances with the San Carlos 
forces. It is said that Mr. Salazar was 
called upon quite unexpectedly to make 
his début, taking the place of Mr. Mar- 
tinelli. If so, there was no apparent 
sign of it, for the tenor showed ad- 
mirable poise and seemed quite at ease 
in his acting. His voice was not entirely 
even, having a somewhat nasal quality 
at moments. But in the applause-inspir- 
ing duet and on other occasions he showed 
vocal strength and mellowness of tone 
which stirred the large audience to ap- 
plause. Rosa Ponselle assumed again 
what has always been one of her best 
roles, and revealed the power and rich- 
ness of her voice. Others in an effective 
cast included Delaunois, Didur, Danise, 
Ananian, Chalmers and d’Angelo. 

F. R. G. 


The Sunday Concert 


Eleven soloists, chorus, orchestra and 
stage band participated in the Metro- 
politan Sunday night concert, under the 
leadership of Giuseppe Bamboschek. The 
artists included Alice Miriam and Viola 
Philo, sopranos; Jeanne Gordon and 
Myrtle Schaaf, contraltos; Orville Har- 
rold and Aureliano Pertile, tenors; Mario 
Laurenti and Millo Picco, baritones; 
Paolo Ananian, Leon Rothier and Gio- 
vanni Martino, basses. 

The first part of the program com- 
prised the “Coronation” March from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte” and the Ponchi- 
elli “Dance of the Hours” by the orches- 
tra; “Una Furtiva Lagrima” from 
“TElisir d’Amore,” and Kramer’s “The 
Great Awakening,” by Mr. Harrold; the 
Habafiera from “Carmen” by Miss Gor- 
don and the chorus, and “Cielo e Mar” 
from “La Gioconda,” by Mr. Pertile. A 
concert presentation of the second scene 
of Act III of “Faust” was distinguished 
by the excellent singing of Mr. Laurenti 
as Valentin, and of Miss Miriam, Miss 
Schaaf, Mr. Harrold and Mr. Rothier in 
the other parts. The Triumph Scene 
from “Aida,” similarly presented, with 
Miss Philo, Miss Gordon, Mr. Pertile, 


Theo. Karle Now One of 
Concert Artists Under 
International Direction 








Theo. Karle, Tenor 


An addition to the list of artists under 
the exclusive management of the Inter- 
national Concert Direction, Inc., just 
announced by Milton Diamond, is that 
of Theo Karle, American tenor. Among 
dates which have already been booked 
for Mr. Karle by his new management 
are concerts in Reading, Pa., on Jan. 16; 
in Brockton, Mass., on Jan. 18, and in 
Bloomsburg, Pa., on Jan. 20. Following 
these dates Mr. Karle will have several 
in Virginia. 


Leginska Plans a Busy Month 

After finishing December with a two- 
piano recital with Leo Ornstein at 
Aeolian Hall, Ethel Leginska played sev- 
eral numbers at the début recital of her 
pupil, Evelione Taglione, at the same 
hall on Jan. 3. She began her profes- 
sional activities of the new year with a 
sonata recital with Hans Kindler, ’cellist, 
at Louisville, Ky., on Jan. 5. She will 
play at Aeolian Hall again on Jan. 9, 
as guest artist with the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society, with which she will 
give her own work, “From a Life,” still 
in MS. On Jan. 15, she will play in Mil- 
waukee in a sonata recital with Mr. 
Kindler, and on Jan. 30 at Boston in 
another two-piano recital with Mr. Orn- 
stein. 


Recitals in Bethlehem 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Jan. 3.—Earl D. 
Laros of Easton, pianist, and Rome Fen- 
ton, tenor, appeared in joint recital here 
recently and aroused much enthusiasm. 
Mr. Laros’ program included several of 
his own works. Mr. Fenton’s voice is 
of pleasant quality, and his interpreta- 
tions were effective. Grace Sutter of 
Easton was the accompanist. Edward 
Kunow, pianist, and Albert S. Erb of the 
West Side Conservatory, gave a concert 
at the High School. They were vigor- 
ously applauded by a large audience. 

R. E. S. 


Prokofieff to Appear with Coates 


Serge Prokofieff, composer-pianist, has 
chosen his own “Scythian” Suite for his 
appearance as soloist with the New York 
Symphony, Albert Coates conducting, 
at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 26 and 27. 
Mr. Prokofieff will play for the Univer- 
sity Orchestra Association, Chicago, on 
Jan. 10. 





Mr. Picco Mr. Martino and Mr. Ananian, 
as soloists, and with support of orchestra 
and stage band, closed the program. 
The chorus sang with spirit in both of 
the latter scenes. R. M. K. 








WOZPmrm]) Ss. 


BROCK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


“High tones of great 


“A voice of range, extraordinary flexibility and accuracy. 
Unique among coloraturas.”—New York Sun, Feb. 15, 1921. 


purity and beauty.” 
—New York Evening Mail, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“Exquisite beauty of voice—Musical feeling.” 
—Washington Times, April 7, 1921. 
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Mary Garden Brings Dramatic Gifts to “Salome” 
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Thrilling Interpretation Holds Audience in Spell—Strauss 
Music Drama Mounted with Pomp and Splendor for 
Long-Promised Revival—Muratore a Tragic Figure as 
“Herod”—Marguerite Namara Achieves Marked Success 
in Début as “Thais’—“Manon” Brings New Réle for 
Edith Mason—Other Productions 


HICAGO, Dec. 29.—After an absence of eleven years from the Auditorium 

stage, “Salome,” the Strauss version of Oscar Wilde’s play, was given 
an extraordinary revival by the Chicago Opera Association on Wednesday, 
Dec. 28. It was a great event for the Chicago Opera; a great event for the 
Chicago public, whose appetite had been whetted by repeated announcements 
and repeated but unavoidable postponements; a great event for Mary Garden, 
who proved herself the peer of any living operatic actress; it was a great 
event, too, for Giorgio Polacco, who conducted the opera for the first time 
in his career, thus realizing the ambition of thirty years. 


It is indeed to Polacco that a great 
share of the credit for an unusual per- 


formance must go. “Salome” is an ex- 
acting task for the orchestra leader. 
The events on the stage are so intimately 
reflected in the score that the slightest 
deviation or inaccuracy is fatal. Mr. 
Polacco, too, had other difficulties to sur- 
mount. He was dealing with an aug- 
mented orchestra, a number of extra 
men to fuse into the orchestral scheme. 


A Majestic Performance 


The performance was weighty, thrill- 
ing, majestic. Polacco brought his men 
to a powerful conception of their task. 
He used the last ounce of energy to 
project this musical paroxysm, and he 
succeeded nobly. The audience was 
moved. 

On the stage events were going for- 
ward, revolting events. A voice from a 
pit clamoring against vice and sin; a 
curious girl playing her wiles to gain a 
glimpse of the imprisoned singer; a 
sickly scene of wanton, frenzied passion 
for a man aloof; a love-sick boy who slew 
himself unheeded and unseen; a promise 
made in haste and the dance. Then 
the demand for payment—a_ terror- 
stricken. King crying to be free from his 
word; a monstrosity of a Queen who was 
the only one to smile; a pitiless girl who 
shrieked for her reward. Nervous 
squeaks from the orchestra as silence 
ruled the stage, and then a shield with 
a head on it. Barbaric gyrations and a 
caress from the girl, and then when even 
ancient savagery could stand no more, 
the girl crushed beneath the shields of 
the unmoved guards. 


Mary Garden Triumphs 


_Mary Garden alone was enough to pro- 
vide interest for a dozen operas. She 
charmed while she repelled, and fasci- 
nated as if by some mysterious spell. 
She sang to Narraboth with a siren’s 
lure, and she sang to Jochanaan with 
passion. Her intensity rose with his re- 
buffs, she cajoled, besought, implored. 
Her low tones were murky and her high 
notes shrilled, but the audience sat spell- 
bound while she sang on. 

Then came a change. Defeated, her 
ecstacy over, she rose transfigured into 
a thing of vengeance. In look and ges- 
ture she visualized her purpose. In the 
Dance of the Seven Veils every motion 
was a reflex of the storm she had en- 
dured, while Herod leered and Herodias 
fumed. Her claim for payment was 
prompt and a shudder that could be felt 
in the audience passed over the assem- 
blage as she demanded the head of 
Jochanaan. In vain the King pleaded, 
tempted and threatened. Her clarion 
tone rose time and again, “Give me the 
head of Jochanaan!” She was inexor- 
able, relentless; and when Herod, faint 
and broken, yielded, a quiver of exulta- 
tion marked her triumph. It was tre- 
mendous acting, beginning at high pitch 





and carried forward with ever increas- 
ing intensity to the gruesome finale. 


Muratore as “Herod” 


Muratore also was there to lend his 
opulent powers to this strange illusion. 
He was Herod Antipas, and he brought 
out in full relief the rash impulses and 
superstitious terror of the King. He 
sang his fear in racking tones and was 
a royal figure even in his most pitiable 
plight. Jochanaan was sung by Hector 
Dufranne, whose sonorous voice rose like 
a portent. He cast his characterization 
in stern, prophetic mould. Eleanor Rey- 
nolds skilfully portrayed the jealous, vin- 
dictive Herodias, her voice burning with 
fury toward the accusing prophet. Mo- 
jica sang well the part of Narraboth, but 
failed to suggest completely his hope- 
less love, and Lazzari and Dua were out- 
standing personages in the group sur- 
rounding the King. 

Miss Garden, Dufranne and Constan- 
tin Nicolay alone of those who pre- 
sented the opera in 1910 appeared in the 
revival. 


Namara a New “Thais” 


Miss Garden surrendered one of her 
distinctive réles to Marguerite Namara 
when the latter appeared in “Thais” on 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 31. She could 
not have entrusted the part to better 
hands, and the Auditorium rang with 
plaudits for this new American singer 
who was making her first appearance 
with the company. Mme. Namara made 
a beautiful and stately Thais. Her voice 
is of warm dramatic quality, master- 
fully used, and capable of conveying 
many shades of emotion. In the middle 
and upper registers it is clear and pow- 
erful, with fluency and flexibility 
throughout. Her opening aria in the 
second act was beautifully done, and her 
— with Athanael was a reverent ap- 
peal. 

Riccardo Martin as Nicias was heard 
for the first time this season. His sonor- 
ous voice was effective and he acted with 
spirit and vigor. Edouard Cotreuil was 
Athanael, depicting in ardent tones the 
changing feelings of the monk. Con- 
stantin Nicolay as the Abbot, and Mar- 
gery Maxwell, Philine Falco and Maria 
Claessens were heard to good effect. 
Gabriel Grovlez conducted with keen 
perception and made the music highly ex- 
pressive. 


Edith Mason as “Manon” 


Edith Mason provided a new Manon 
and a spirited one at the first presenta- 
tion this season of Massenet’s opera on 
Monday night. The light music showed 
her fresh, clear voice at its best, and 
her portrayal of the frail heroine was 
well conceived. More than once her sing- 
ing was the occasion for outbursts of 
applause, especially after the “Voice of 
Youth” and the prayer in the seminary 
cloister. 


Muratore was the Chevalier des 
Grieux, a little uncertain in his vocalism 
at the outset, but overcoming hoarse 
tones in the later acts. His acting was 
unsurpassed, and he radiated the tender 
spirit and impetuousness of the gallant. 
The “Dream” was a delicate idyll, and 
the aria, “Depart, Fair Vision,” glowed 
with emotion. Both singers were at 
their best in the duets, and sincere trib- 
utes rewarded the scenes of their reunion 
and Manon’s death. 

The other réles were in unusually 
capable hands. Octave Dua made of the 


fop Guillet an unforgettable picture, «4 
Maguenat was a_ dashing Lescv it, 
prompt of action and in excellent vo :¢. 
Paul Payan gave a ringing and sonor- 
ous interpretation to the part of he 
Count; Desire Defrere did well wha’ js 
expected of De Bretigny and Frar es 
Paperte, Philine Falco and A ice 
D’Hermanoy were also in the cast. \{r. 
Grovlez, conducting his first opera at 
the Auditorium, made a marked imp:.s- 
sion. The delicacy of the score was f\\ ly 
brought out with well developed clima xcs, 
and he kept the orchestra and singer: at 
all times together. Serge Oukrainsky 
Miss Shermont and the ballet corps fur- 
nished the incidental dances. 


[Continued on page 27] 





ACCLAIM D’INDY IN 


French Composer Leads Sym- 
phony in Program of 
Own Works 


CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—Vincent d’Indy, 
one of the leading French composers, 
was the guest of the Chicago Symphony 
this week, conducting an entire program 
of his own compositions. The composer 
proved his qualities as a leader, lucidly 
interpreting his works. Although well 
past the prime of life, he showed vigor 
and his manner radiated sincerity. 





FIRST APPEARANCE 


and the “Quest of God” from his “Legend 
of St. Christopher” were more or iess 
new to Chicago audiences. Both are (e- 
scriptive works, revealing fine content. 
The orchestra gave them well studied 
interpretations. 

The “Istar’” Variations came next, 
played with sensitiveness and _ great 
warmth. Mr. d’Indy seemed to fire the 
men with more than ordinary zea! in 
his second symphony and the musica! ef- 
fect was inspiring. The audience ac- 
corded the visitor an enthusiastic wel- 
come. 





APOLLO CLUB IN FIFTIETH 
“MESSIAH” PERFORMANCE 





Chicago Choral Organization Heard— 
Gives Two Notable Presentations 
of Handel Oratorio 


CHICAGO, Dec. 28.—The semi-centen- 
nial anniversary performances of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” by the Apollo Musical 
Club were given at Orchestra Hall on 
Sunday afternoon and Monday evening. 
The event took on exceptional interest 
from the fact that many of the former 
members of the organization who have 
dropped from the ranks returned to cele- 
brate the fiftieth annual presentation of 
the oratorio. Singing Handel’s music is 
the thing the Apollo Club does best, and 
under the experienced baton of Harrison 
M. Wild the finest qualities of the music 
were made manifest. 

The soloists at the Christmas Day con- 
cert were Anna Burmeister, soprano; 
Eva Gordon-Horadesky, contralto; L. B. 
Canterbury, tenor, and William Phillips, 
bass. Those who sang at the Monday 
evening performance were Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, ana 
Gustaf Holmquist, bass. 

Both performances were enviable 
choral achievements. No fault can be 
found with the Apollo singers when they 
give this work, and the audiences thrilled 
to the vigorous attack, incisive utter- 
ance and well founded phrasing. The 
Chicago Symphony furnished the accom- 
paniment, bringing out to its fullest ex- 
tent the dignity of the score. 


VECSEY’S THIRD RECITAL 


Violinist Displays High. Musicianship at 
Kinsolving Musicale 

CHICAGO, Dec. 29.—Ferenc Vecsey, vio- 
linist, was soloist at the Kinsolving Mu- 
sicale at the Blackstone on Dec. 27. Two 
previous recitals had acquainted Chi- 
cagoans with his brilliant technique, his 
clear, many-colored tonal effects and the 


deep insight which characterizes his 
playing. The César Franck Sonata in 
A for piano and violin, with Walter 
Meyer-Radon at the piano, was force- 
fully done with a fine singing quality 
in the third movement. 








Three works by the violinist formed 
the second group, the Caprice No. 4, 
“Pourquoi” and “Badinage Impertinant” 
providing excellent opportunity for a 
display of dexterity and delicate shad- 
ings. The Mendelssohn Concerto was 
discerningly given, and was followed by 
extra numbers of Mr. Vecsey’s composi- 
tion. 





CuHIcaGo, Dec. 28.—Dorothy Francis, 
soprano, a member of the Chicago Opera 
Association last year, is starring in the 
role of Sonia in the “Merry Widow” 
which opened here Sunday. Georges Du- 
franne, tenor, a brother of Hector Du- 
franne of the Chicago Opera, is a mem- 
ber of the company. 
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FLORENCE LANG 


SOPRANO 


Post. 


Address 4753 Beacon St., Chicago. 


“Miss Lang has genuine talent.”— 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening 


On January 2, 1922, Miss Lang 

will be one of the soloists in 

“THE MESSIAH” with the Salt 

_— Oratorio Society, Salt Lake 
ity. 
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Scenic Riches Lavished on “Love for Three Oranges” 
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[Continued from page 1] 


and the Prince and Princess live happily 
ever after. The stage audience of queer 
beings for whom this fairy tale is pro- 
duced takes constant part in the activity. 
From towers that flank the stage they 
watch the proceedings and frequently 
help out the story when the author has 
become involved. 


The performance revealed that while 
the story was in the main intelligible 
and interesting, several defects remain 
to be corrected. The action lags badly 
after the drop of the second curtain, and 
the entire third act, despite its marvel- 
ous scenery, is not sufficient to hold 
the interest after the mad events of the 
preceding scene. In the fourth act the 
contrary is the case. Events pass in 
such rapid and fragmentary succession 
that the audience is bewildered, hardly 
knowing what to make of one situation 
before another equally wild is upon 
it. The chorus, too, was a little new 
to its work, and greater energy on the 
part of the Ridicules would lend anima- 
tion and humor to their purpose. 


Score is Massive 


The music of Prokofieff is like nothing 
that has ever been attempted in opera. 
It is a difficult score, frankly impres- 
sionistic, but with a definite scheme to 
which the bold rhythmic treatment gives 
lucidity. Of major themes and sustained 
melodies there are scarcely any. The 
dissonance is far from meaningless. 
Especially has Prokofieff’s genius been 
manifest in his handling of the various 
instruments of the orchestra. The bal- 
ance of the choirs is skilfully and effec- 
tively preserved, and original and strik- 
ing effects are frequently obtained by 
the use of a single instrument. The 
contrasts are sharply defined, sometimes 
too much so for the oversensitive ear. 
The pace of the music is vigorous and its 
quality is masculine throughout. The 
climaxes are well adjusted and contrived 
with a diversity of means, sometimes 
rising through gradual crescendo and 
acceleration, and again crashing out in 
defiance of what has come before. There 
is method and assurance in what Pro- 
kofieff has written. Humor there is in 
abundance, with brilliant flights to dizzy 
altitudes, and ribald staccatos that 
puncture the set phrases. A march that 
recurs once or twice and the music that 
accompanies a card-playing scene in Act 
I are the most finely sustained portions 
of the score, while the various interludes 
offer the most attractive bits of melody. 


The work is not one to inspire the 
singer. Prokofieff has not condescended 
to write a “star” part, and there is little 
of the music that lends itself to vocal 
display. The chorus occasionally enjoys 
some tuneful passages, but many of the 
solo parts are restricted to ejaculations 
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HE LOVE FOR THREE ORANGES 


\ fantastic opera in four acts and ten 
scenes, with a prologue. Words and 
music by Serge Prokofieff after the 
fairy tale by Carlo Cozzi. 
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One of the Beautiful Settings Designed by Boris Anisfeld for “The Love for Three Oranges.” 
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1 & Fabry Co., Chicago 
The Castle of “Creonte,” Where the 


Three Oranges Under a Spell of Enchantment Are Closely Guarded 


and sky-rocket effects that must sadly 
annoy the artist accustomed to the set 
aria. The most singable music has been 
alloted to Clarice, played by Irene Pav- 
loska. Her work was brilliant and the 
score called for fully three minutes of 
consecutive vocalism—far more than fell 
to the share of any other principal. Nina 
Koshetz, who made her début with the 
company as Fata Morgana, had all too 
small a part to display her voice. What 
there was of the music she sang with ex- 
cellent understanding and dramatic 
power. Mojica as the Prince was so ef- 
fective from a dramatic point of view 
that his acting almost dwarfed his sing- 
ing. His opportunity came in the festi- 
val scene, when his laugh, covering his 
entire vocal range, was an excellent per- 
formance of a difficult feat. 


It was the acting that caught the 
fancy of the audience and provided many 
delicious moments. Désire Defrére as 
Pantalon proved himself a comedian of 
high type, and his antics furnished 
amusement throughout the evening. Oc- 
tave Dua as Trouffaldino was also called 
upon for a burlesque réle, and more than 
added his share to the comedy. Cotreuil 
as the King had many singing moments 
and the dignity with which he invested 
the character made more effective the 
horseplay of his retainers. Jeanne Dus- 
seau sang well as Nicoletta, and Frances 
Paperte made the most of her brief ap- 
pearance. William Beck was an impos- 
ing personage as the sinister Leandre 
and Dufranne filled capably the réle of 
T chelio. The Comiques, Tragiques, 
Empty-Heads, Ridicules and Imps all 


added moments of excitement and ex- 
hilaration. 

The scenic effects were unequaled in 
splendor. Boris Anisfeld has lavished a 
prodigal hand on this production, and 
each set seemed to surpass its predeces- 
sor in beauty. Especially notable were 
the great hall in the King’s palace where 
the curse of the three oranges was pro- 
nounced, the desert scene, and the Castle 
of Creonte. Lurid lights and shifting 
colors drew applause time and again. 
The staging was capitally done by Jac- 
ques Coini, and the opera moved with 
expedition and smoothness in every de- 
tail. The success of the presentation 
was so emphatic that it was immediately 
scheduled for repetition, and a perform- 
ance is contemplated during the New 
York season. EMIL RAYMOND. 





ARTISTS WILL AID MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Chicago Institution Books 
Teachers for Summer 
Master Classes 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Visiting musicians 


will provide the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege with an exceptional corps of teach- 
ers for the summer master classes this 
year. Plans announced this week by 
Carl D. Kinsey, manager, show numer- 
ous additions to the personnel of former 
years. 

The class heads will be Leopold Auer, 
violin instructor; Percy Grainger, pian- 
ist; Herbert Witherspoon and Florence 
Hinkle, voice; Oscar Saenger, operatic 
coach; Richard Hageman, present mem- 
ber of the faculty, opera coach and ac- 
companist; Clarence Eddy, organist; 
Percy Rector Stephens, normal course; 
Ivan Tarasoff, classic and interpretative 
dancing. Of these, Mr. Grainger, Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Tarasoff are newcom- 
ers to the summer school. The entire 
regular faculty of the college will also 
be in attendance. 

. The master class season will be for six 
weeks from June 28 to Aug. 8. One 


free scholarship will be awarded in the 
classes of Professor Auer, Mr. Saenger, 
Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mme. 
Hinkle, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Grainger and 
Mme. Delia Valeri, Mme. Valeri, who 
will conduct one of the vocal classes, has 
been engaged for two seasons. 
Innovations in the curriculum include 
the Ganz University Course in piano to 
be conducted by Moissaye Boguslawski 
and Edward Collins. This is offered free 
in the teachers’ normal course in piano, 
and will lead to a teacher’s certificate. 


Listening classes will be held in the 
courses of Mr. - Witherspoon, Mr. 
Saenger and Professor Auer. Mr. 


Stephens will conduct classes for teach- 
ers only, or for students accompanied by 
their teachers, and will hold round-table 
conferences at which normal problems 
will be discussed. The _ preliminary 
scholarship examinations will be held 
June 18 to 21. E. R. 





Amy Emerson Neill Heard with Chorus 


CHICAGO, Dec. 28.—Amy Emerson 
Neill, violinist, was soloist at a concert 
given by the Sunday Evening Club at 
Orchestra Hall on Dec. 25. She played 
the “Ave Maria” by Schubert-Wilhelmj 


and other numbers. A chorus of 100 
sang works by Dickinson and Adams. 
The solo parts were sung by Mrs. Her- 
dien, Mrs. Gannon, Mr. Holmquist and 
Mr. Miller, Edgar Nelson conducted the 
chorus and Stanley Martin was organist. 





Arthur Kraft Fills Many Holiday Dates 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—The holiday season 
brought many engagements to Arthur 
Kraft, tenor; among them a sacred con- 
cert at the Church of the Atonement; 
Parker’s Christmas Cantata at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; the “Messiah” at Edgewater 
Beach; a concert with the Swedish Cho- 
ral Society at Orchestra Hall; and a 
recital before the College Club. On Dec. 
27 he sang in the “Messiah” with the 
Pageant Choral Club of St. Louis. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, is preparing for his second East- 
ern concert tour after the first of the 
year. On Feb. 6 he will give his fourth 
recital in Boston. He has appeared four 
times this season in St. Louis and six 
in Indianapolis. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY IN DANCE PROGRAM 





Young People Hear Concert 
of Bach Music—Local 
Artists Appear 


DETROIT, Jan. 2.—In its program at 
Orcestra Hall, on Christmas afternoon, 
the Detroit Symphony, conducted by Mr. 
Kolar, gave a spirited performance of 
national dances, opening with music by 
Schubert, and ranging through two of 
Dvorak’s Slavic dances, Strauss’ “Roses 





Lancaster News Journal, 


December 25, 1921: 


MORINI AND JOLLIF 
PLEASEIN CONCERT 


Capacity Audience Applaud 
Celebrated Artists 


Erika Morini and Nor- 
man Jollif last evening took 
by storm the audience 
which filled the theatre. 


Mr. Jollif shared equal 
honors, his selections be- 
unusually happy 
program. ... He brought 
out the full power and 
beauty of his voice, win- 
ning his hearers from the 
outset. 


ing’ an 


NORMAN JOLLIF 


Excl. Dir. 
Walter Anderson 


62 W. 45 St. 
New York 

















MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
LILLI LEHMANN 
METHOD 


Address J. CARTALL, Sec. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New Yo 




















HARRY H. HALL, Manager| 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, | 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura s0o- 
rano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
indgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, | 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
lanist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, 'ceilist 
n joint recitals, and Hermina est, dra- 
matic soprano. 












from the South,” an excerpt from Mo- 
zart’s “Les Petits Riens,” and two num- 
bers from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt’ music. 
A feature of the day was a Tarantella 
by Saint-Saéns, played by Theo. Yesch- 
ke, flute, and Rufus M. Arey, clarinet. 
The afternoon closed with the popular 
“Dance of the Hours” from “Gioconda.” 

Music by Bach was _ featured at 
the fourth of the series of Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts at Orchestra Hall on the 
morning of Christmas Eve. The Suite 
in D was played under Victor Kolar’s 
baton, and Djina Ostrowska, harpist, 
was the soloist in the Bourrée in the 
Sonata in B Minor. Robert de Bruce 
spoke of the place occupied by Bach in 
musical history, and explained in de- 
tail the movements of the Suite in D. 

A program of quartet and solo num- 
bers was given at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber Music Society on Christmas after- 
noon. J. Cameron McLean was in charge 
of the assembly singing, with Clara 
Cooney at the piano. Reginald Poland 
spoke on “The Nativity.” The concert, 
arranged by Mrs. Harris E. Marsden, 
was given by Minnie L. Sample, so- 
prano; Eleanor T. Crow, contralto; Dean 
McComb, tenor; James Rigby, bass; Es- 
ther Johnson, violinist, and Ruth Clynide 
Buysse, harpist. M. M. F. 





Jan Cherniavsky Betrothed 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Dec. 31.—The en- 
gagement has been announced here 
of Jan Cherniavsky, pianist, of the Cher- 
niavsky Trio, to Elspeth Rogers, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. B. T. Rogers, widow of the 
late B. T. Rogers, sugar millionaire, of 
British Columbia. The wedding will 
take place next June. It is just about 
two years since Mischel Cherniavsky, 
‘cellist, married Mary Rogers, a sister of 
Elspeth Rogers. The Cherniavsky 
brothers are spending the Christmas va- 
cation here after an extensive tour 
through Australia. The trio will begin a 
tour throughout the Southern States on 
Jan. 6. 





Washington Musicians’ Union Elects 


Officers 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—The Musicians’ 
Protective Union of the District of Co- 
lumbia has elected the following officers 
for 1922: President, A. C. Hayden; vice- 
president, A. Celfo; secretary, W. M. 
Lynch; treasurer, Harry C. Manvell; 
sergeant-at-arms, R. L. Crawford; direc- 
tors, Max Esberger, Ray Hart, S. G. Mc- 
Alister, C. V. Schofield, Ray D. Schroe- 
der, William Wagoner; trustees, Frank 
Fauth, W. W. Greenwell, J. F. Moulden; 
delegates to convention of American 
Federation of Musicians, to be held at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in May, 1922, John 
E. Birdsell, A. Celfo and W. M. Lynch. 

as 3: E 





Buffalo Artists Visit Rochester 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 31.—Members of the 
Tuesday Musicale heard a very charming 
recital at the Itta on Dec. 20 by three 
members of the Buffalo Chromatic Club 
—Lillian Hawley Gearhart, pianist; 
Ruth Van Leuven, soprano, and Ethyol 
McMullen, accompanist. Mrs. Gearhart 
played attractive solos; Miss Van Leuven 
sang with feeling Italian, French and 
English songs. This was an exchange 
program, members of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale having been heard last week at Buf- 
falo. M. E. W. 


Ethelynde Smith and Arthur Middleton 
Appear in Wichita 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 30.—A large au- 
dience greeted Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, and Ethelynde Smith, soprano, at 
the Forum on Dec. 15. Steward Willis 
was accompanist for the baritone, while 
Mrs. Lucius Ades assisted the soprano 
at the piano. The concert was one of the 
series of municipal entertainments di- 
rected by Lucius Ades. 








Vecsey in Recital in St. Joseph 


St. JOSEPH, Mo., Dec. 31.—Ferenc 
Vecsey, violinist, appeared in concert un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Francis Henry 
Hill. Mr. Vecsey’s program proved one 
of the most masterly given here in years, 
and he gave many encores. G. H. S. 
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OR over half a century, in the 

best American homes the sym- 
J pathetic voices of Weaver instru- 
ments have responded to the moods and 
fancies of their owners. 

In Weaver Pianos the joys of youth | 
and the moods of age find ample expres- 
To own a Weaver is to foster music 
habits of the highest type. 

Into Weaver Pianos go not only the 
best materials money can buy, but all the 
experience, the care, the patience, the tra- 
ditions of the House of Weaver. 
nor labor is spared in making each individ- 
ual Weaver an artistic triumph in itself. 

As perfect in mechanism, as rich in tone, 
as artistic as skill can make it, the Weaver 
Piano is a pride and joy that grows and | 
grows as the years go by. | 


Catalogue on request 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 


Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 
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Mrs. E. B. MeCONNELL 


(Minnie M. McConnell) 
Teacher of 


Harriet McConnell, Contralto 
Marie McConnell, Coloratura Soprano 


of Concert, Musical Comedy, Keith and Orpheum Fame 


Telephone: Circle 2131 


Studio: 


1730 Broadway 


New York 
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Singers breathing: athletic breathing. 


The Principles of Correct Singing 
Taught by 


JAMES 


MASSELL 











OxPZMA 





ZANELLI 


511 FIFTH AVE. 


BARITONE | 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 


Se 
2. The vocal mechanism; open throat, attack und 
sustaining of the attack. Correct mute 22° 
vocal exercises. 
8. Mind concentration. Relaxation. 
4. Hygiene of voice. 7 
5. Style, Diction, Interpretation, Stage Deportm®” = 
Repertoire of English, French, Italian, Germ! 
and Russian Operas and Songs. 
Studio: 30 Metropolitan Opera House - 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel. Bryant 1-'* 
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Dramatic Performances Given by 
_ Chicago Opera | m Brilliant Week 


PUEIVASEALATE TALON TAT TET ATOLL TALE 


‘Sieeiinion’ from page 24] 





“Jewels of the Madonna” 


-amaturgy is coming into its own at 
“Auditorium, and performances that 
ha more than once suffered from 
mie depression have quickened into 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” fur- 
ed a notable instance of this awak- 

» when it was given for the first time 
season last Tuesday. It was pow- 

drama combined with excellent 
vocalism. Scene dovetailed into scene 
with precision and cumulative effect and 
~ ? na gripping production was the 


li [t. 
nl 
Cc 
t 


his 
ert 


The ’ Maliella of Rosa Raisa is one of 
the high reaches of her art. In appear- 
anc and temperament she typifies the 

eapolitan girl and her romping, hoy- 
rer h characterization with its fits of 
passion, raillery and defiance, is excel- 
lent work. Her singing was a rare treat. 
Her ‘love scene with Rafaele sounded the 
depths of the character, and in the duet 
she displayed lyric beauty indeed. Her 
entrance in the final act was electric in 
intensity and until her final despairing 
exit she completely dominated the stage. 

Forrest Lamont made his initial bow 
of the season as Gennaro. He gave ad- 
mirable color to his vocal numbers, al- 
though his voice was not free from oc- 
casional harshness. There was stirring 
appeal in his aria in the second act. 
Rimini was never more at ease than in 
the roistering vestments of Rafaele. 
Gross, crude and insolent he made the 
character, but with tenderness in his 
serenade to Maliella, and a sincere revul- 
sion of feeling in the closing act. Others 
who sang well among the many person- 
ages of the opera were Vittorio Trevi- 
san, Margery Maxwell, Maria Claessens 
and Frances Paperte. The chorus was 
picturesque and the ballet under Pavley 
and Oukrainsky gave a capital perform- 
ance. Both Intermezzos brought ap- 
plause for the conductor, Pietro Cimini, 
who throughout the performance acquit- 
ted himself with musicianly skill. 


TULL 


TSMUTTIUITH THENTIUEEDNONIDENUTENNNETINATE 


It remained for Galli-Curci to break 
the “‘no-encore” rule at the Auditorium 
this season, as she has done in seasons 
past. This was in the “Barber of Se- 
ville’ Thursday evening. In the lesson 
scene Mme. Galli-Curci sang the Polo- 
naise from “Mignon” in beautiful style, 
following this number with “Home, 
Sweet Home.” The applause was up- 
roarious, and when many bows failed 
to appease the audience, the song was 
repeated. Galli-Curci was in her best 
voice and the Rossini melodies rippled 
and trilled in dazzling manner. She 
made a dainty Rosina with all the charm 
that has made this one of her best rdéles. 


Vincente Ballester made his début as 
Figaro and won immediate success. He 
displayed a comic sense that captivated 
the audience and his singing of the 
“Largo al factotum” was a fine achieve- 
ment. He possesses a full, warm bari- 
tone of exceptional range and his tech- 
nical equipment is of the best. His act- 
ing elevated the part to the plane of 
high comedy. 

Tito Schipa sang Almaviva, coloring 
the romantic part with eloquence and in- 
vigorating the pleasing music with spir- 
ited utterance. The Serenade was an 
admirable piece of work. In the familiar 
role of Bartolo no one is more at ease 
than Vittorio Trevisan. Virgilio Laz- 
zari made the grotesque figure of Basilio 
more than amusing, and Maria Claessens 
was a capable Berta. Angelo Ferrari 
conducted. 


New Year’s Eve was celebrated by a 
gala performance of “Carmen,” in 
which Edith Mason sang the role of 
Micaela for the first time in Chicago. 
There was fine appeal in the third act 
aria, and her duets with Don José were 
touched with warm feeling. Mary Garden 
in the name part, Muratore as José, Bak- 
lanoff as Escamillo gave excellent per- 
formances, with the other parts in the 
same hands as at previous presenta- 
tions. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

EMIL RAYMOND. 





BUSH CONSERVATORY SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Members of ‘Faculty to Head 
Vacation Courses Dur- 
ing Summer 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Complete plans 
for the Bush Conservatory summer 
school for 1922 have been announced by 
Kenneth M. Bradley, president, reveal- 
ing a notable extension in features that 
make Chicago the summer metropolis of 
musicians. There has been no deviation 


from the plan of making the summer 
term an extension of the regular course 
of study provided throughout the year at 
the Conservatory. The artist teachers 
who will conduct the vacation classes are 


Cora Claiborne 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Recital—Oratorio—Concert 


Exclusive Direction 


Eleanora Reinhart, Incorporated 
Washington Square, New York. 


DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 








of the faculty permanently connected 
with the institution. 

The heads of the departments will 
include Boza Oumiroff, baritone; 
Charles W. Clark, voice teacher; Mme. 
Julie Rive-King, Jan Chiapusso, John J. 
Blackmore and Ella Spravka, pianists; 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist and com- 
poser, and others. 

Three courses will be held of five, eight 
and ten weeks’ duration, all ending Aug. 
2. Extensive student dormitories will 
provide accommodations for visitors. 

The master interpretation class is an 
innovation, this course being offered free 
to qualified students. The piano depart- 
ment will be in charge of Mr. Chiapusso 
and Mme. Rive-King; the voice depart- 
ment under Mr. Oumiroff and Mr. Clark, 
and the violin class under Mr. Czerwon- 
ky and Mr. Esbjorn. Active and listen- 
ing members will be admitted to the 
course. 

Mr. Bradley and Edgar A. Brazelton 
will be in charge of the piano normal 
course; Herbert Miller at the head of the 
vocal normal, and Rowland Leach in 
charge of the violin normal. The entire 
faculty of the Conservatory will be avail- 
able during the summer term and the 
master class will continue in session. 

E. R. 





After an absence of several years, 
Elena Gerhardt will make her rentrée 
in Chicago under the direction of F. 
Wight Neumann at Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House on the afternoon of Feb. 19. 


UNITED CHOIRS HEARD 





“Messiah” and Sacred Concerts Given 
with Leading Soloists 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—Two performances 
of the “Messiah” on Dec. 19 and 22 
marked the Christmas Festival of the 
United Choirs, George L. Tenney, con- 
ductor. On the first night the soloists 


were Orpha Kendal Holstman, soprano; 
Lucy J. Hartman, contralto; Eugene 
Dressler, tenor, and Herbert Gould, bass. 
Mr. Gould gave a dignified presentation 
of “Thé People That Walked in Dark- 
ness.” 

At the second performance Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, and Gilbert Wilson, bass, 
were heard. Mr. Kraft presented with 
fine effect “Comfort Ye” and “Thou 
Shalt Break Them,” and Mr. Wilson sang 
his part with sympathy and reverence. 
The choir performed well throughout and 
reached a fervent climax in the “‘Hallelu- 
jah” chorus. Hugh Porter was organist 
and Gurnell Anderson, pianist. 

A religious program was given on Dec. 
18 and Dec. 25, the principal soloists be- 
ing Mrs bites L. Tenney, soprano; 
Lucy J. Hartman, contralto, and Rollin 
Pease, bass. “The Coming of the King,” 
by Dudley Buck, and numbers by Yon, 
Wainwright and Neidlinger comprised 
the program. 





Clergyman Denounces “Salome” 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—In a denunciation 
of “Salome” Rev. Albert J. McCartney of 
the Kenwood Evangelical Church, yester- 
day styled the opera “an insult to the in- 
telligence of the people” and “a proper 
subject for arrest by the police.” The 
minister in his speech bewailed the fact 
that, despite its fine music and perform- 
ance, a “demonstration of such lust and 
perversion” should be tolerated, and 
urged those in his audience to leave their 
seats vacant should there be a repetition 
of the performance, to demonstrate that 
they “did not stand for the debauching 
of grand opera.” 





Kreidler Scores in Concert at Monmouth, 
Ill. 


MoNMouUTH, ILL, Dec. 380.—Louis 
Kreidler was heard by a large audience 
at the Monmouth Music Club on Dec. 15, 
giving an enjoyable program that met 
with popular success. The Prologue from 
“Pagliacci” was sung with fine effect, 
and a German group consisting of songs 
by Brahms, Franz and Wolf called forth 
demands for an extra number. A group 
of American songs followed, including 
“The Great Awakening” by Kramer. 








Orchestras Heard in Christmas Concerts 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—A newly organized 
orchestra conducted by David Rosen- 
sweet gave a concert in the Drake Hotel 
on Dec. 25, playing Mendelssohn’s “Fin- 
gal’s Cave,” excerpts from “Tann- 
hauser,” and the Intermezzo from De- 
libes’ “Naila.” The Ballmann Orches- 
tra gave a concert on Christmas Day 
with F. M. Mack, soprano, and Fritz 
Renk, violinist, as soloists. 





Chicago String Quartet to Visit East 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—The Chicago 
String Quartet is the new name of the 
Great Lakes Quartet composed of Her- 
man Felber and Carl] Fasshauer, violins; 
Robert Dolysi, viola, and John Linge- 
man, ’cello. It has been booked for an 
extensive Eastern tour, and will give a 
New York recital in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 9. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Hans Muenzer, 
violinist of the faculty of American Con- 
servatory, was soloist with the Business 
Men’s Orchestra in Englewood Auditor- 
ium last week. He has also appeared re- 
cently at concerts in Oak Park and in 
Wicker Park. 


In (Hicago Studiov 


Chicago, Jan. 2. 

Many students of Bush Conservatory 
have recently been engaged as soloists 
at local and out of town churches. Har- 
riet Hebert, contralto, sang the holiday 
services at Pilgrim Congregational 
Church; Cornelia Lindeman, contralto, 
sang for the Catholic Church in North 
Chicago; Ruth Williams is at Roseland 
Church; Florence Ruden at Lake View 
Church, and Mae Robinson at Buena 
Church. Winona Plumb, soprano, is at. 
St. Mark’s Church, Detroit, Mich. Mme. 
Emmy Ohl is soloist at the Seventh 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and Valerie 
Bondurant is pianist. 

Leah Fred, soprano, pupil of Charles 
W. Clark of Bush Conservatory, gave a 
recital at the Columbia School of Music, 
Aurora, IIl., last week, and has since 
appeared at the Chicago %.. am G A. 
Bertha Deutzman, soprano, student of 
Mme. Justine Wegner, has had success 
in leading réles at the German Theater. 

Anna E. George, pupil of Edgar A. 
Brazelton of Bush Conservatory, has 
completed an arrangement of the Cle- 
menti Sonatinas for two pianos. Helen 
Smith, soprano, student of Mae Graves 
Atkins, is soloist at an Oak Park church, 
and Bessie Sonnen is soloist at St. 
Mather’s Church, Evanston. 

The class in public school music at 
the American Conservatory has the larg- 
est enrolment in its history. The depart- 
ment is under the direction of O. E. 
Robinson, who is director of music in 
several of the Chicago high schools. Sam- 
uel Ham, tenor, a student of the Con- 
servatory, has accepted an appointment 
as head of the vocal department in the 
Greencastle, Ind., schools. 

Wyoneta Cleveland, pianist, student of 
Rudolph Reuter, gave a recital on Dec. 
13, playing the MacDowell “Eroica” So- 
nata, Rhapsodies by Dohnanyi, Brahms 
and Liszt, and a Chopin group. 

Students of Ziegfeld Musical College 
were heard in recital on Dec. 16, those 
taking part being Mrs. Ruth Roland Grey 
and Fred Grieve, vocalists, and Mrs. Hel- 
en Vanda MacCarthy, Cecelia Levinsohn, 
Evelyn Zambreno, Dorothy Mack, Flora 
Gray and Helen Weiss, pianists. 

Christian Jordan, of the faculty of 
the Knupfer Studios, was organist at the 
first concert of the St. Charles artist 
series in the Auditorium, Elgin, IIl., on 








Dec. 8. Among his numbers were the 
“Elegy” by Lemare and a Toccata by 
Dubois. 


Voice pupils of Anna Groff-Bryant 
gave a program at Lombard College on 
Dec. 14. Among the participants were 
Virginia Hawes, Margaret McGrath, 
Charlotte McCarl, Louise Crissey, Fran- 
ces Gehring, Mary Gunn, Pauline Hamp- 
ton, Margaret Brewster and Colla Emer- 
son. E. R. 


Swedish Choral Club in Holiday Concert 

CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—A Christmas con- 
cert was given by the Swedish Choral 
Club, Edgar Nelson, conductor, at Or- 
chestra Hall on Dec. 28. The soloists 
were Arthur Kraft, tenor: Jennie Ek- 
blom Peterson, soprano; Gustaf Holm- 
quist, bass, and Harry T. Carlson, pian- 
ist. Stanley Martin was organist. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—Charles W. Clark, 
baritone of Bush Conservatory, was 
heard by a widely separated audience 
when he sang “Disarmament” for the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. on New Year’s 
Eve, his voice being carried by wireless 
as far as New Orleans, and also to points 
in Maine and Florida. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 31.—Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, has returned from a tour of the 
South and West on which he made his 
fourth appearance in St. Louis. In 
Texas he gave recitals in San Antonio, 
Denton and Fort Worth. 
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“Alone Among the Singing Women of Our Day.’”’—N. Y. Globe. 
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She is the 
De Pachmann 


of the Harp! 


PAUL R. MARTIN in Chicago Journal 


of Commerce 


DILLING 


WINS TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS IN RECENT 
CHICAGO RECITAL 





OMACr=g 


“Although the harp is an instrument that is universally liked, for some reason or 
other there are few Americans who have ever been able to gain place in the ranks of the 
real artists as exponents of harp music. There is one, however, who occupies a unique 
position and this is Miss Mildred Dilling. She has been heard here publicly on several 
occasions, but now she returns as an artist of international reputation, having been pro- 
claimed by the critics of London, Paris and other music centers, not only as America’s 
greatest harpist, but as one of the great harpists of the world. 


“She plays with an airy lightness that is the very incarnation of the joy of youth. 
Her touch is sure and she brings from the most melodious of all instruments a tone that 
sings and laughs and weeps as she wills. Miss Dilling has been endowed with the true 
musical instinct. She interprets, not artificially, but by an emotion that is guided by 


intelligence. 


“When Mildred Dilling sweeps the strings of her harp there is created the illusion of 
green fields and running brooks, of singing larks and sunbeams dancing on placid water. 
She paints pictures—Corots and Millets; things done in delicate tints on ivory. 
She is the DePachmann of the harp, with the velvety touch that characterized this 
artist. It is gratifying to realize that an American girl as been blessed with such gifts, 
that she has achieved pre-eminence in a musical field she has made all her own. Miss 
Dilling is a_true artist and hers is a valuable contribution to the musical life of this 
country.”—PauL R. MarTIn in Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


HAENSEL and JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Management: 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF GRADE Il 


DESCRIPTIVE TEACHING PIECES 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


A VISIT TO GRANDMA’S (10 pieces) 
SATURDAY IN TOWN (10 pieces) 
A COUNTRY VACATION (8 pieces) 


Price, each, 75 cents postpaid 


Published hitherto in sheet music only, these sets of descriptive piano 
pieces are now issued in volume form and at a very low price, in order that 
they may be still more widely useful. A brief poem prefaces each piece, 
describing some incident dear to the youthful heart, and the associated 
music is illustrative of it in mood and manner. All teachers know that 
such characterizations stimulate the pupil’s interest and aid his progress; 
and the composer’s distinguished name is assurance of their musical and 
technical worth. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 


Order of your local deaier. 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 


MANFRED MALKIN 


THE WELL-KNOWN PIANIST 


Carnegie Hall Recital, Jan. 9, 1922 \ 
Carnegie Hall Recital, March 13, 1922 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
of MARION TELVA, 


Situ MIHR-HARDY see 


CAROLINE 
STUDIO: 50 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK Telephone, COLUMBUS 1405 


| INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
| FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


? KELLERMAN 


Teaching Voice at Detroit Conservatory of Music 
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Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 


NEWPORT NEWS CLUB SINGS 





Women Choristers Open Season with 
Concert—Artists Aid Charity 


NEwWPorT NEws, VA., Dec. 31.—The re- 
cent concert of the Woman’s Choral 
Club, at which Raymond Simmons and 
the Zimmer Harp Ensemble assisted, 
drew a capacity audience to the Ameri- 
can Legion Hall. The chorus, conducted 
by William Hamilton sang admirably a 
series of American songs. Lucille Tilgh- 
man, contralto, sang incidental solos and 


the work of the assisting artists was 
cordially received. 

Mr. Simmons and the ensemble also 
appeared as the first attraction of the 
Dett series at the Hampton Institute. 

Christopher Deady, baritone, and Co- 
lumbus Canapa, tenor of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Richmond, were the featured 
artists at the annual charity concert in 
the Olympic Theater on Dec. 11. Local 
artists who assisted were E. M. Lone, 
baritone, and G. Franklin Lenz, tenor. 
The Hampton Roads Glee Club, directed 
by William Hamilton, and the Woman’s 
Glee Club Sextet, led by Ella Hayes, also 
did excellent work. C.F. L. 





Irene Williams Heard in Lowell, Mass. 


LOWELL, MAss., Dec. 30.—Irene Wil- 
liams, soprano, was heard in a pleasing 
recital at the meeting of the Middlesex 
Women’s Club recently. Her program 


was appropriate to the holiday spirit and 
was made up of interesting songs. Her 
well-schooled voice made a most favor- 
able impression. i 





Miss Wainwright Sings for Soldiers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31.—Beatrice 
Wainwright, soprano, sang for the sol- 
diers at Walter Reed Hospital recently. 


She had a program of numbers by Dr. 
Arne, Rummel, Seneca Pierce, Curran 
and LaForge and an old Irish song and 
was called on for extras. 





“Messiah” Has Fourteenth Annual Per- 
formance in Dubuque 


DuBUQUE, IowA, Dec. 28.—The four- 
teenth annual performance of “Messiah” 
was sung before one of the largest audi- 
ences ever assembled at St. Luke’s 
Church. The chorus of eighty voices in- 
cluded the best local talent and was con- 


‘ducted by Dr. Hugh Atchison, rector of 


St. Luke’s. Edward Schroeder of Colum- 
bia College acted as concertmaster and 


Martha Zehetner, organist, and Grace 
Noyes, pianist, assisted. Mrs. Anna Bur- 
meister, soprano; Mrs. Jessie Simpson, 
contralto; L. B. Canterbury, tenor, and 
Ashley Ropps, baritone, were soloists. 
The glee clubs of the University gave a 
fine performance of “Mikado” conducted 
by Mrs. Rose Nusbaum Leman of the 
vocal department, and Marion Bliss of 
the dramatic department. F. O. 





Josef Lhevinne Plays at University of 
Illinois 


URBANA, ILL., Dec. 30.—Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, gave a recital at the 
University of Illinois on Dec. 16 to an 
audience which was enthusiastic over 
his remarkable playing. Beethoven’s 


Sonata Opus 111, Liszt’s transcription of 
Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark!”, a 
Chopin group of five numbers, including 
the D Flat Nocturne and C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo, and other music made up a 
brilliant program. F. B. S. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA {is 
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ARTISTS IN WATERBURY 
Merle Alcock and Bachaus Give R:-i¢,) 
—School Program 


WATERBURY, CONN., Dec. 30.—A rv tg) 
by Merle Alcock, contralto, and Wi ja», 
Bachaus, pianist, was given in Buc: ng. 
ham Hall recently as the third corey 
in the Prentzel Series. The progran 
thoroughly enjoyable. Mme. A | co¢ 
sang a number of groups of songs, a: ng 
them several interesting Creole ba |aj; 
arranged by Kurt Schindler. \; 
Bachaus presented numbers by Bee. 
thoven, Chopin and Liszt, and Pick-\{ap. 
giagalli’s “Danse d’Olaf.” 


A recital was given at St. Marg 
School by Marion May, contralto, 


Vas 


iTeL’s 
and 


Jean Wood, pianist and head of the 
piano faculty, on Dec. 14. Songs frop 
the folk-literatures of many nations wey, 
included in Mrs. May’s program, an 


Miss Wood played classic composi ions, 
in addition to works by Rachmaninof 
and Percy Grainger. Elizabeth Klan. 
roth was the accompanist. O. W.N. 
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SCHMITT AS CONDUCTOR 


[mpresses Hartford Audience in Début 
with Philharmonic—Salvi in Recital 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 2.—Henry P. 
c-hmitt made his first appearance in his 
new capacity as conductor of the Hart- 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra at the pair 
of concerts on the afternoon and even- 
ng of Dee. 19, and made a very favor- 
able impression. The orchestra played 
with animation Dvorak’s “New World” 
symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Piano Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor, Op. 23, and Rim- 
<ky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice Espagnole.” 
Josef Lhevinne was the soloist, and in 
addition to the piano part in the Con- 
certo, for which he received an ovation, 
he played also a group of solos, and had 
to add several encores. Alexander Ro- 
man made his first appearance as con- 
certmaster, playing with excellent tech- 
nique and smoothness throughout the 
evening. r 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, gave the sec- 
ond recital in George F. Kelley’s Artist 
Series and was warmly welcomed. 


E. C. 








Demonstrate Justine Ward Method 


Members of the State Board of Re- 
gents, Dr. George H. Gartlan, superin- 
tendent of music in the public schools of 
New York City, Joseph Bonnet and 
many other well known educators and 
musicians were in the large audience 
which gathered at the College of the 
Sacred Heart for the demonstration of 
the Justine Ward Method of Teaching 
Music on the afternoon of Dec. 29. A 
brief outlame of the method was given by 
Mother Stevens, and classes of six-year- 
old boys and girls, boys of various ages 
from the non-sectarian Kips Bay Boys’ 
Club and girls from lower and upper 
grades of Annunciation School were used 
in the practical exposition of the work. 
Results of unusual character were 
shown, not only in grasp of musical 
technicalities but in cultivation of a 
spirit of musical appreciation and inven- 
tiveness. 





Novelties to Commemorate Moliére An- 
niversary 


Moliére’s three hundredth anniversary 
will be appropriately celebrated when 


| George Barrére with his Little Sym- 





phony and Adolph Bolm with his Ballet 
Intime combine forces for the first pro- 
duction of Karol Szymanowski’s “Ballet 
Grotesque to a Comedy of Moliére” in 
Town Hall, Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 20 and 21. The oc- 
casion will also be notable for the first 
performance on any stage of John Alden 
Carpenter’s new ‘“jazz-pantomime bal- 
let, “Krazy Kat,” and a new ballet com- 
position by Prokofieff. 





Mason City Violin Teacher Married 


Mason City, Iowa, Dec. 31.—Helene 
Henry, director of the violin department 
of the High School and Junior College 
of this city for the past few years, and 
H. H. Henley of Mason City were 
married this week at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. 
Henry in Charles City. B. C. 





Oregonians Hear Virginia Rea 


ALBANY, ORE., Dec. 31.—At her recent 
appearance here, Virginia Rea, colora- 
tura soprano, was applauded long and 
warmly by the audience. Miss Rea is on 
a tour of the West and has been heard 
lately at Evanston, Wyo., and at Van- 
couver, B.C. She was making her third 
appearance in the Canadian city. 





Present Nevin Cantata in Greenville 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Dec. 24.—The can- 
tata for baritone solo and chorus of 
Women’s voices, “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire,” which has been arranged by 
Deems Taylor from music by Ethelbert 
Nevin’s “The Quest,” to a text by Ran- 
dolph Hartley, gained the interest of a 
‘arge audience at its recent production 
at the Grand Opera House. The chorus 
of seventy-five from the Greenville 
Woman’s College Choral Club and the 
Gre nville Music Club Chorus had been 
*xceilently trained by J. Oscar Miller, 
ieac of the voice department at the Con- 
‘ervatory of Music of the college. Mr. 
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Miller conducted the performance, and 
Mrs. Miller was the accompanist. The 
soloist, George G. Smith of Chicago, bari- 
tone and first prize winner in the con- 
test sponsored this year by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, made a deep 
impression not only with his incidental 
solos but with his miniature song re- 
cital which preceded the cantata. Be- 
sides two groups of songs, he gave the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue with dramatic 
vigor. He has a voice of rich promise. 





Inga Julievna Sings in Greenwich, Conn. 


GREENWICH, CONN., Dec. 30.—An in- 
formal recital was given by Inga Ju- 
lievna, soprano, at the Edgewood School 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 18, for the 
students and their invited friends. Miss 
Julievna sang a group of bergerettes 
and two groups of Grieg songs. Frank 
DeMer played her accompaniments. 





Paul Dufault in Ottawa, Can. 


OTTAWA, CAN., Dec. 28.—Paul Dufault, 
Canadian tenor, gave one of his delight- 
ful programs with the assistance of 
Adine Tremblay, mezzo-soprano, and Ro- 
land Poisson, violinist, on Dec. 15. Mr. 
Dufault’s gifts as an interpreter excited 
enthusiasm, as usual. Madame Trem- 
blay scored a marked success, particular- 
ly in the Air of Lia, from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” and Laroux’s “Le 
Nil.” Mr. Poisson played a number of 
solos with beauty of tone. Alfred Car- 
rier was an able accompanist. The con- 
cert was under the management of A. 
Tremblay. 





Special Program at Winnipeg Club 


WINNIPEG, CAN., Dec. 29.—At “Ladies’ 
Night” at the Men’s Musical Club on 
a recent Saturday evening a program 
was given in which Winona Lightcap, so- 
prano, was heard in French songs by Le- 
roux and Fourdrain and a group of songs 
by Eva Clare, with the composer at the 
piano. Miss Clare, who is well known as 
a concert pianist in Winnipeg, provea 
to be a composer of decided gifts, her 
“Caribbean Mother’s Lullaby” and her 
two songs of childhood, “The Little 
Prayer of I” and “Who Says There Are 
No Fairies?” being greatly admired, win- 
ning praise for singer and composer. 
Bennie Loban, violinist, played works by 
Nachez and Kreisler, Hugh C. M. Ross, 
pianist, Glazounoff’s Theme and Varia- 
tions, Op. 72, and Edna Sutherland gave 
a reading, Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 





Huberman Appears with Seven Orches- 
tras 


Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, will 
be soloist with the Boston Symphony at 
Providence, R. I., on Jan. 24, in the Men- 


delssohn Concerto. The Boston Sym- 
phony is the seventh orchestra with 
which he has appeared this season. The 
others were the New York Philharmonic, 
the Philadelphia and Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestras, the St. Louis and Minne- 
apolis Symphonies and an orchestra con- 
ducted for the Friends of Music by 
Artur Bodanzky. Mr. Huberman ap- 
peared twice on the same day with dif- 
ferent orchestras in New York on New 
Year’s Day. In the afternoon he played 
a Spohr Concerto for the Friends of 
Music and in the evening the Beethoven 
Concerto with the Philharmonic at the 
farewell Strauss concert. 





Miss Gunn Plays at Christma’ Services 


The midnight Mass at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church in Brooklyn on Christmas 
Eve featured trio numbers in which 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, took part. 
Miss Gunn played at the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn on 
Christmas morning and at the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church in the 
evening. Other December dates for this 
player have included two joint recitals 
with Ralph Horace Sprague, Shakes- 
pearian reader, at New Rochelle and two 
at White Plains, N. Y.; for the Canadian 
Club at the Hotel Belmont, and at a 
Christmas service at Briarcliff, N. Y. 





Marie De Kyzer Sings for Insurance 
Companies’ Employees 


An unusual item is included in the list 
of engagements which have come to 
Marie De Kyzer, soprano, on her return 
to the concert field. On the evening of 
Dec. 23 she and Hans Kronold, ’cellist, 
with Walter Short as accompanist, ap- 
peared as soloists in a program of Christ- 
mas carols sung by a chorus of em- 
ployees of the Norwich Fire Insurance 
Society, Ltd., and the Norwich Union 
Indemnity Company. The choristers are 
under the direction of H. Lee. The con- 





cert was so successful that it is planned 
to make it an annual feature. Miss De 
Kyzer also sang during December at 
Ridgewood, Passaic, East Orange, 
Leonia, and Bound Brook, N. J.; New 
York City, Brooklyn, and Pelham, N. Y., 
and at a concert at the Westinghouse 
Radio Station in Newark, N. J. She 
sang in New York on Jan. 1 and in 
Greensboro, N. C., on Jan. 7. Later 
engagements are taking her to Spring- 
field, Mass.; East Orange, N. J.; Willi- 
mantic and Stamford, Conn., and Brook- 


lyn. 
Abingdon Choir Sings Oratorio 


ABINGDON, ILL., Jan. 2.—Conducted by 
Austin Abernathy, head of the Conser- 
vatory of Hedding College, a chorus of 


more than 100 voices gave a perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” on Dec. 20 at the 
College Chapel. Mrs. C. O. Ingram, Mrs. 
Jessie Traser and Ruth Moore, sopranos; 
Velma Lewis and Beulah Darling, con- 
traltos; Carl A. Swanson of Galesburg, 
tenor, and Clarence Johnson, bass, sang 
the solos effectively, and the choir was 
excellent. The instrumental music was 
played by Loraine Lindofy, Mae Ferris 
and Eleanor Hicks, violins; Helen Heal- 
and, ’cello; Lloyd Bonham, viola; M. J. 
Herrick, double bass, and Ayliffe Wil- 
lets, piano, 








Wilmington Orpheus Club Opens Season 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 31.—Before a 
large attendance the Orpheus Club gave 
its first concert of the season at the 
Auditorium. The opening number was 
Barnaby’s “Crossing the Bar,” in mem- 
ory of W. Carlisle Hemphill, one of the 
club’s founders and its accompanist until 
his recent death. The rest of the pro- 
gram proved one of the most ambitious 
yet attempted in the four years the club 
has been established. Under the con- 
ductorship of Ralph Kinder, organist and 
choirmaster of Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
phia, leader of the club since its founda- 
tion, the chorus gave numbers by Bur- 
leigh, Stock, Sullivan, and others. Noah 
H. Swayne of Philadelphia, bass, as- 
sisted. Mr. Swayne’s work was greeted 
with enthusiasm and the work of the 
club indicated distinct progress. T. H. 





Miami Conservatory Plans School Fes- 
tival 


MIAMI, FLA., Jan. 2.—Among the new 
activities of the recently opened Con- 
servatory of Music under Bertha M. Fos- 
ter, is the formation of children’s chor- 
uses in the public schools, which are be- 
ing trained by Miss Foster for a festival 
in the early spring. A free scholarship 
for art was recently presented by Gordon 
Ertz, director of the art department, to 
the pupil of the public schools who 
planned the most artistic poster for Book 
Week. Katherine Hulsenkamp of the 
Miami High School won the prize. 
Weekly receptions are being held at the 
conservatory. 





Musicale at Wiley Studio in Columbus 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 31.—At a re- 
cent musicale at his studio, Harvey Wiley 
was heard in the Mozart Sonata in D for 
two pianos, with Irene Stettner. Miss 
Stettner also co-operated with him in a 
Suite by Arensky. Charles Bowman, a 
young tenor who is a pupil of Cecil Fan- 
ning, was another who gave pleasure to 
the audience. Mr. Bowman’s songs 
were by Treharne, Gilberté and César 
Franck. 





Pavlowa Visits Mason City 


Mason City, IowA, Dec. 31.—Pavlowa 
and her Ballet Russe appeared at the 
Cecil Theater on Dec. 27, and were wel- 
comed by a large audience of residents 
of surrounding towns as well as of 
Mason City. The entertainment was one 
of the finest ever given here. B. C 





Memphis Welcomes Vasa Prihoda 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 31.—One of the 
most enjoyable concerts ever given here 
was that of Vasa Prihoda, violinist, on 
Dec. 26, under the auspices of Cortese 
Brothers. It was the third and last 
of their regular concert course. No mu- 
sician has made a finer impression in his 


College of Industrial 
Arts in Denton Begins 
Year Bright in Promise 
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Heads of the Department of Music in the 
College -of Industrial Arts in Denton, 
Tex. Left to Right: Marie Kohnova, 
Violin; Harry E. Schultz, Voice; Mar- 


garet Slater, Piano 


DENTON, TEX., Jan. 3.—The music de- 
partment of the College of Industrial 
Arts in Denton has attained the most 
flourishing period in its history, and re- 
sumed work on Jan. 3, after the holi- 
days, with an exceedingly bright out- 
look for the year. The piano depart- 
ment, which is under the direction of 
Margaret Slater, shows marked increase 
in enrollment; the voice department, un- 
der the direction of Harry E. Schultz, 
pupil of Hans Shrader of Chicago and 
Frank Clark of Berlin, has assumed 
prominence, and the department of vio- 
lin, directed by Marie Kohnova, pupil 
of Sevcik and graduate of the National 
Conservatory of Prague, shows unusual 
development. This college has brought 
to Dentor many prominent artists, in- 
cluding Rudolph Ganz, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Frieda Hempel, Ethel Leginska, 
Albert Spalding, Oscar Seagle, May 
Peterson, Ernest Hutcheson, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Reinald Werrenrath, 
and Eddy Brown, and such organiza- 
tions as the New York Symphony, the 
St. Louis Symphony, the Flonzaley and 
Zoellner Quartets, and the French Army 





Band. J. B. C. 
Worcester Choir Appears in Annual 
Oratorio Concert 

WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 31.—The 


Worcester Oratorio Society, conducted 
by J. Vernon Butler, gave its annual 


performance of “The Messiah” on Dec. 
27, in the Mechanics’ Hall, where there 
was hardly a vacant seat. An animated 
interpretation of the oratorio was given 
by the choir of 250 voices and the fol- 
lowing soloists: Laura Littlefield, Alma 
Beck, Judson House, and Fred. Patton. 
The chorus sang exceptionally well, a 
result largely due to Mr. Butler’s in- 
spiring enthusiasm. The instrumental 
score was played by the Boston Festival 
Orchestra. On account of sudden illness, 
Charles H. Grout, organist of the so- 
ciety, was unable to be present, and 
Walter W. Farmer, organist of the Wor- 
cester Festival, acted in his place. 
C, E. M. 





Washington Enjoys First Radiophone 
Concert 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 4.—The national 
capital was treated to its first radio- 


phone concert between Christmas and 
New Year. This was the first occasion 
here when an attempt has been made to 
give a regular musical program by radio- 
phone, and was pronounced a decided 
success. The concert was given by the 
National Radio Institute, on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, and was sent out on a 
325-meter wave length. Persons with 
ordinary wireless receiving sets were 
able to enjoy the program of sixteen 
musical numbers. A. T. M. 





Frieda Hempel will give her second 
New York recital of the season in Car- 
negie Hall on Friday evening, Jan. 13. 
She will be assisted by Coenraad v. Bos, 





first appearance here, and his audience at the piano, and Louis P. Fritze, 
was enthusiastic. flautist. 
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It’s a Long Line That Holds No 
Hope of Admission for Railbirds 





By LIBBIAN BENEDICT 


MU ALINATISANTTTABEATANLLESAONN TOAD EALENAENT ALANA EPEAT TUTTE DANNLUCAN EDINA 


EIFETZ was back. eduiliabe Pe 
was a line around Carnegie Hall that 
sent experienced railbirds home without 
their making an attempt to join it—so 
futile seemed any attempt to obtain ad- 


mission. 
* ok * 
Two who were evidently not railbirds 
looked at the curving line in wonder. 
“Who’s playing here to-day?” asked 
one. 
“T think it’s a violin player—his name 
is Djéashee Heefetz,” said the other. 
* * * 


Before the concert began, the dress- 
circle railbirds were pooling their remi- 
niscences. But after the sonata there 
was a silence even among the railbirds 
that is not usual after such a reappear- 
ance. And when they did talk they said 
nothing about the music. 

* * o* 


After the concerto, however, they were 
more talkative. This time they were 
reminded of the Heifetz they had come 
to welcome. But he was different. 

“He is not the same Heifetz at all,” 
said a bewildered voice from a group. 
“I’m glad he made those technical mis- 
takes. It makes him more human.” 

‘“‘He’s less sure of himself than he used 
to be,” said someone else. 

“That’s because he is beginning to 
have feeling. The Romanza he played 
better than he could ever have done it 
two years ago.” 
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me dently group took up the discus- 
sion. 

“The more feeling he gets, the less 
certain he will be of himself. But the 
question is whether he will get more feel- 
ing in proportion to the passing away of 
his machine-like perfection.” 

“To-day it is like a baby learning to 
walk—Heifetz and his feeling,“ said an 
intense-looking woman. “In the Ro- 
manza he was groping for something, he 
knew that he wanted to reach the table. 
But he is not yet able to reach it. In 
a year or two perhaps, with his technique 
and the feeling that he is trying to gain 
—then—!” 

co * * 

An elderly Russian was reminiscent. 

“TI remember when Heiftez was ten 
years old, one of the critics wrote that 
he doubted whether he would ever be able 
to play with the same simple understand- 
ing when he was older. I think that if 
that critic was here to-day, he would say 
that Heifetz is trying to break away 
from his technical tyranny and get back 
to his simple understanding.” 

* * * 

“T remember Heifetz when he played 
in Warsaw about fourteen years ago. He 
was a little bit of a tot then—with long 
blond curls and big blue eyes. That is 
why I always come here where I can’t see 
him to hear him play. Then I think that 
it is Warsaw again.” 

* * os 

At such times we railbirds cannot be 
sure that everyone around us is of our 
kind. Downstairs Nyiregthazi, E. Robert 


Schmitz and some others who looked 
familiar were standing. And upstairs 
someone pointed out Piastro Borissoff. 

* * * 


In the first row on the stage sat a 
man whose face was an eternal grin. 
For every note there was a different 
grimace, so noticeable that those stand- 
ing at the back of the house remarked 
upon it. 

“That is railbirdian appreciation, 
placed by mistake on the stage,” said the 
Blue-Eyed Snob who had to stand again. 





Music Memory Contest in Durham City 


DuRHAM, N. C., Dec. 31.—The music 
memory contest of the sixth and seventh 
grades of the Durham city schools was 
held on Dec. 9 in the High School Au- 
ditorium. The Edgemont, Fuller, More- 
head, North Durham and Watts Street 
Schools sent candidates, and the judges 
were Alice Hundley, T. C. Cheek and 
Paul Weaver. Eva Minor, supervisor of 
music, took an active part in promoting 
the contest, which attracted widespread 
interest. The program included Christ- 
mas songs given by Nancy Roberson; in- 
strumental solos by Sol Mason, saxo- 
phone; Freeman Twaddell, piano; Wood- 
row Lockamy, flute, and Sol Bane, violin; 
community singing led by Mr. Weaver, 
and a march by the High School Orches- 
tra. Mr. Weaver gave a talk on music 
appreciation. 





Clarence Cameron White’s New Work 
Given in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 29.—The Cincinnati 
Conservatory Orchestra, in its movement 
to present new original compositions, 
gave the first performance of Clarence 
Cameron White’s orchestral arrangement 
of Negro spirituals. The scoring was 
done with the purpose of faithfully main- 
taining the original spirit of the songs, 
and the full rich harmonies gave variety 


and interest to the group. Mr. Tirin 
who conducts the orchestra, was 
plauded for his “Elégie,’”’ which was 
sented for the second time. Edith M 
violinist, pupil of Mr. Tirindelli, pl: \.4 
Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasia Appassiona ,”. 
Lydia Cleary, pupil of John A. Hoffn 
gave several songs, and Frederic Sh 
Evans’s pupil, Doris Devore, played 
Scharwenka piano concerto. 





Nashville Symphony Gives Conce: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 31.— Shp 
Nashville Symphony conducted by \,. 
thur Henkel gave a program on the |as 


Sunday before Christmas. Tchaikov- -y’, 
“Nutcracker” Suite was given, and \; 
heartily acclaimed by the large 
ence. Other pieces were “Kron 
marsch,” from Kretschmer’s “Fo 
ger,” the Shepherds’ Music from B 
“Christmas Oratorio,” and _ Brahms 
Fifth Hungarian Dance. Eloise B» \\»y 
of Chattanooga, soprano, sang brilli: 
the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah, a; 
well as a number of ballads. 





Hadley Operetta Performed in Sioux (ity 


Sioux City, IowA, Dec. 30.—The “lire 
Prince,” an operetta by Henry Hailey, 


was recently presented by the Opera 
Club of the Sioux City High School under 
the direction of Arthur W. Poister. fx. 
cellent work was done by both solvists 
and chorus, and the playing of the or- 
chestra was definite and precise. The 
Auditorium was crowded each evening 
Under the direction of Mr. Poister, 

sic in the High School has shown nota))\e 
progress. Classes in music study ani 
appreciation have been inaugurated, and 
a large mixed chorus has superseded th 
boys’ and girls’ glee clubs. The orchestra 
and school band have also increased the 
musical activities of the a. ; 
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Communications not accompanied by 
ne full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published tn this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 

Editor MusicaL AMERICA. , 
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Claims Song for America 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In an interesting article on Marion 
Armstrong’s singing of Scotch songs in 
MusicAL AMERICA, Dec. 24, the following 
statement by Miss Armstrong is quoted: 
“Many songs which are thought of as 
English folk-songs are Scotch in origin. 
At my recital last winter I sang ‘When 
You and I Were Young Maggie’ in my 
Seotch group. Everybody seemed to 
think it was Irish. Nevertheless, the 
song not only is nice enough to be Scotch, 
but is actually Scotch, if I can take the 
authority of an old Scotch collection of 
songs published in Glasgow by Joseph 
Ferrie, under the title, ‘Kyle’s Scotch 
Lyric Gems,’ arranged by T. S. Gleads- 
pill. . . + In this volume ‘When You 
and I Were Young Maggie’ is given as 
a Scotch song.” 

All who are familiar with the his- 
tory of American music will perceive 
that Miss Armstrong has been led into 
error by the compiler of the Scotch song 
book from which she quotes. 

“When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie’ is not an English, Irish or Scotch 
song. It is a purely American product. 
The editors of many popular American 
song books pronounce “Home, Sweet 
Home,” which is a purely English song, 
an American contribution to music be- 


of Part-Songs for 


WHITHER GOING, 
MARISHKA 


WAKE THEE, NOW, DEAREST..... 
GOOD 





uy A ae ee eee eee 
LIGHTNING NOW FLASHES........ 


cause John Howard Payne, the writer of 
the lyric, happened to be born in Amer- 
ica. He wrote the song in London, in- 
spired by purely English circumstances, 
and the music was specially composed by 
a typical British musician, Sir Henry R. 
Bishop. The British have been such 
prolific benefactors to the world in mu- 
sic, as well as in everything else, that 
they do not notice the numerous at- 
tempts of other nations to detract from 
the value of their national accomplish- 
ments. America has done so little in the 
way of original music that we are unable 
to follow England’s example and permit 
others to claim our works of art. Let us 
then raise a gentle protest against the 
claim of Scotland to our song. 

“When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie” was written about 1866 by George 
W. Johnson and set to music by James 
Butterfield. It was first copyrighted in 
the United States in 1866 and for the 
second time in 1894 by the heirs of James 
A. Butterfield. 

The lyric writer was American born. 
The composer of the music, Butterfield, 
was a distinguished English musician 
and singer, who was born in Great Berk- 
hamsted in 1837, studied music with 
Stephen Glover and was a chorister in 
Westminster Abbey for many years. 

Butterfield settled in the United States 
in 1855, and became a teacher of music 
in Indianapolis and Chicago, where he 
directed the Oratorio Society. He com- 
posed the music for over seventy songs, 
four operas and many choral works. 

“When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie’”’ appears to have been written dur- 
ing the composer’s residence in Indiana- 
polis. It was the most popular of all his 


successful songs. f 
It is quite true that Joseph Ferrie 
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published in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1882, 
during Butterfield’s lifetime, Kyle’s 
“Scottish Lyric Gems,” edited by Thomas 
Swift Gleadhill, which includes Butter- 
field’s song “arranged” by Gleadhill. 
It is most obvious that the Scotch 
claim to “When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie” is no stronger than the Amer- 
ican claim to “Home, Sweet Home.” The 
composer of the former song was an 
Englishman while the writer of the lat- 
ter was an American resident in Lon- 
don. Otherwise “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie” is just as much an 
American song as “Home, Sweet Home” 
is English. ARTHUR SELWYN. 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1921. 





Dissolving Scenes Ten Years Ago 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Recently I read an interview pertain- 
ing to Mr. De Lipsky’s lighting effects 
produced in connection with Mme. Pav- 
lowa’s ballet, “Dionysus.” Perhaps you 
may be interested to know that ten years 
ago I presented a demonstration of these 
effects before many scientific, technical, 
and popular audiences and I have written 
a great deal about these possibilities 
ever since. 

I could refer you to a number of ar- 
ticles pertaining to these developments 
which I initiated in 1911. I wrote a 
complete discussion of these possibilities 
and the science underlying them in 1914 
in the first edition of my book entitled 
“Color and Its Applications,” which ap- 
peared on the’ market in January, 1915. 
Previous to that time I published a num- 
ber of articles and presented lectures on 
the subject for several years beginning 
in 1911. In those earlier years we used 
the scheme for a number of advertising 
displays. M. LUCKIESH. 

Director of Applied Science, 

Nela Research Laboratories. 

Cleveland, Dec. 21, 1921. 





Opera’s Home in New Orleans 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of Dec. 3 it was inter- 
esting to note the article “New Orleans 
Plans to Restore Opera,” in which the 
writer says in regard to the rebuilding 
of the old Opera House, “it is one of the 
earliest seats of opera in this country.” 
New Orleans should hasten to claim its 
own, for the Théatre d’Orleans is the 
oldest seat of opera in America and was 
built in 1813 as a special home for opera. 
In 1791 a company of French comedians 
settled in New Orleans and for twenty 
years gave regular entertainments in- 
cluding opera. And in 1811 John Davis 
moved there from St. Domingo. He con- 
ceived the plan of a special home for 
opera and built a house in every way 
equalling those of Paris. Opera was giv- 
en three nights of each week. After 
four years this building was burned 
down. Another was erected on the same 
site and finished in 1819 and here opera 
was presented season after season. New 
York and Boston had an occasional taste 
of opera from the companies en route 
between New Orleans and Paris. Several 
years ago, for the second time the theater 
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was destroyed by fire, and now, New 
Orleans has the opportunity to immortal- 
ize her claim as the first home of Opera 
in America, and will no doubt do so with 
the finest building it can erect as the 
third “Theatre d’Orleans.” 

For the information above the writer 
is indebted to “The American History 
and Encyclopedia of Music” (Hubbard). 

MAy SILVA TEASDALE, 

Savannah, Ga., Dec. 12, 1921. 





Washburn College Adopts Supervisors’ 
Course 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a recent number of your magazine 
appears the statement that Oberlin Col- 
lege has the honor of being the first col- 
lege to install the four year course for 


supervisors’ training as recommended by 
the Supervisors’ National Conference in 
their Convention at St. Joseph last year. 

Permit me to call your attention to the 
fact that Washburn College, at a meet- 
ing of its faculty last May, adopted the 
four year recommendation of the Super- 
visors’ National Conference of last year, 
embodied it in its current catalog and 
began to administer it with the beginning 
of the current season this September. 

This course consists of fifty-four hours 
of general College subjects, of which 
eighteen are education; twenty-two hours 
of work specifically applied to the train- 
ing of supervisors; twenty-eight hours 
of theoretical music including elementary 
and advanced courses in harmony and 
history of music; and twenty hours in 
practical musical branches, making a 
total of 124 collegiate hours leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Music with 
public school music as a major. 

HENRY V. STEARNS, Dean, Washburn 

College of Music. 
Topeka, Kan., Dec. 7, 1921. 





Gatti Banned Encores at La Scala 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your Milan correspondent in his letter 
regarding the re-opening of the Scala 
Opera writes: 

“The management under Angelo Scan- 
diani has decided upon the revolutionary 
policy (in Italy) of prohibiting the rep- 
etition of any aria during a _ perform- 
ance.” 

As a matter of fact it was Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza who established this rule at 
the Seala during his directorship of that 
institution, in 1906. The formula which 
he then adopted has been printed in the 
Seala program ever since, It is as fol- 
lows: 

“Per ragione di Arte e di ordine non 
saranno accordati bis. I] pubblico e pre- 
gato di uniformarsi a questa disposi- 
zione.” W. J. GUARD. 

Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
Dec. 16, 1921. 





Say Italian Opera Is Not Decadent 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish to express my respect and pro- 
found admiration for Alfredo Casella, 
composer, conductor, and pianist; but, it 
was with much amazement that I read his 
statements, in your Oct. 29 issue. Mr. 
Casella says that since Verdi, Italian 
Opera has been in a state of decadence. 
I beg to differ with Mr. Casella, in this 
respect, as there are at the present time 
many composers of Italian operas, among 
them Mascagni, Puccini, Cilea, and Gior- 
dano. 

In the past, Italy had great composers 
who wrote operas, only they were obliged 
to adapt their wonderful melodies to 
verses distasteful to them. Verdi, dis- 
satisfied with a verse of Verga, once sup- 
plied his own words. 

I maintain that Italian Opera is grow- 
ing, rather than decaying, and the one 
reason for its growth is, that a psycho- 
logical evolution has greatly improved 
the intelligence of the human race. This 
naturally applies to our modern com- 
posers, in whom Italian genius lies; 
and united with modern methods of cul- 
ture, opens the possibility of great at- 
tainments in the operatic field. I quote 
the following, as an instance of an opera- 
tic composer of to-day; “The well-known 
writer and great journalist, Luigi Noto, 
of Milan, editor of a splendid theatrical 


[Continued on rage 33] 
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Three Charm- In “My Baby,” “Ni- 
ing New Songs chavo!” and “Sholom 
by Mana-Zucca Alechem” (John Church 
Co.), Mana- Zucca, 
whose gift of instant response to the 
poetic stimulus never fails, has let her 
fancy play with three different racial 
motives—American, Russian and He- 
brew—and in each case with success. 
“My Baby,” verse 
mee ~vweer by B. M. Kaye, set 
for high and for 
low voice, is a flow- 
ing Andantino in 
6/8 time, a taking 
melody with no 
straining for an 
effect which devel- 
ops happily and 
naturally of it- 
self. In “Ni- 
chavo!” the com- 
poser has made a 
song with just the 
right touch of mel- 
ancholy, a move- 
mented melan- 
choly, so to speak, 
of a clever poetic development by Helen 
Jerome of the favorite Muscovite ex- 
pression “Nichavo!” (“Nothing Mat- 
ters”). It is issued for high, medium 
and low voice. 

The Hebrew “Greetings” (“Sholom 
Alechem’”’), is one of those fine, stirring 
melodies, dramatic and expressively so, 
with noble themes—the “‘With tears thou 
sowest, And reap with joy,” for instance 
—whose appeal goes out far beyond any 
more narrowly racial limits. This 
splendid song is dedicated to Rosa 
Raisa, the text is by Minna Staigman— 
there are Hebrew as well as English 


& 
; 





Mana-Zucca 





words—and it is issued for high and 
for low voice. 
* * * 

Three Sonatas “Sonate pour  Haut- 
for Wind bois,” Op. 166, “Sonate 
Instruments pour Clarinette,” Op. 
by the Late 167, and “Sonate pour 
Camille Bassoon,” Op. 168, all 


with piano accompani- 
ment (Paris: A. Durand 
& Fils), three sonatas for wind instru- 
ments might seem, at first thought, like 
the beginning of an effort—interrupted 
by death—on the part of the Nestor of 
French composers, Camille Saint-Saéns, 
to provide every wind instrument of the 
orchestra with a tribute in sonata form. 
Closer examination shows, however, that 
they are in each case dedicated to some 
prominent virtuoso representative of the 
instrument in question: Louis Bas, first 
solo oboist of the Opéra and Conserva- 
toire Concerts; Auguste Périer, profes- 
sor at the Conservatoire, and Léon Le- 
tellier, first basson of the Opéra and 
the Société des Concerts. As to the 
works themselves, while they bring noth- 
ing new, they have been written with the 
grace, clarity and formal beauty which 
were Saint-Saéns’ natural gift. The 
third movement of the oboe sonata, and 
the Molto Adagio of that for bassoon, 
and the Lento of the one for clarinet seem 
particularly good. The sonatas add 
three distinctively conceived and beau- 
tifully written serious works to the 
repertoires of three instruments, whose 
solo literature is none too large. 

* ok * 


“The Mystic Hour 
(Carl Fischer) is a song 
setting, by B. Sherman 
Fowler, of an expressive 
poem by Richard Lov- 
ell, one which presents in a simple and 
naturai manner a thought which justi- 
fies the sub-title, “A Song for All of Us.” 
And the melody is one which rightly 
mates with its text. It has the charm 
of the unaffected in melody and _ har- 
monization, when untouched with the 
commonplace. 


Saint-Saens 


”? 


“A Song for 
All of Us,” by 
B. Sherman 
Fowler 


+ ZNew Music : Vocal and Jnstramental=—* 


Musicke of Following the John Dow- 
Sundrie Kindes land “Booke of Songes or 
by an English Ayres,” recently re- 
Lutenist viewed in these columns 
comes another volume of 
the series of English lutenist song- 
writers, Thomas Ford’s “Airs to the 
Lute” (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.), 
first printed in 1607. As in the case of 
Dowland, these songs, originally intended 
to be sung to the accompaniment of lute 
and bass viol, or as part-songs, have 
been scored and transcribed from the 
original for the modern piano with ac- 
companiments by Edmund Horace Fel- 
lowes. The book includes ten songs, 
lovely specimens of sincere melodic in- 
vention and, at times, so far as regards 
accompaniment, quite richly elaborate 
in their shaping up. 

For all that they move on the musical 
plane of their time and share certain 
general melodic and harmonic charac- 
teristics common to their day, they have 
a decided individual note. It is surely 
not too much to wish that the words ad- 
dressed by Ford in his dedication to “the 
worthie and vertuous knight, Sir Richard 
Weston,” when he hopes “. . these 
musickes . + may also give con- 
tentment to those that seekes delight 
. . . hold good in this twentieth cen- 
tury as they did in the seventeenth. 


* + * 
Two Lushly “Love Birds” and ‘‘Even- 
Lyric Love- tide,” a “Melodie 
Lilts for d’Amour,” (London: W. 
Violin and Paxton & Co., Ltd.) the 
Piano first by Jean Le Clercq, 


the second by Percy 
Elliott, hardly need commendation to 
speed them on their way. They will ap- 
peal to the many who like the lushly 
lyric, and who want their tenderness 
melodically underlined when it comes 
to pieces for violin and piano. On the 
title-page of “Love Birds,” two little 
green avians are rubbing heads on a 
branch of apple-blossoms standing out 
from a deep blue background. Could the 
trend of the music be more poetically 
stressed? 


* *” * 
Two Joyous “If I Were a Sunbeam,” 
Songs by a and “Little Leaves of 
Favorite Grass” (John Church 
American Co.) both have the 
Song Charles Gilbert Spross 
Composer melodic hall-mark, than 


which there is none bet- 
ter as a sign of spontaneity, sincere and 
refined vocal quality, and human and 
natural appeal. “If I Were a_ Sun- 
beam,” for high and for low voice, is 
delightfully direct, a melody as clear 
and bright as its titular subject, a song 
whose popularity should not call for any 
making, since it makes itself. The text 
is by Bess Evangeline Murch. 

“The Little Green Leaves,” also for 
high and for low voice, is a nature-song 
in which the tone-poet shows that he is 
responsive to nature’s happiest moods, 
in which the lilt of the lark has been his 
model rather than those chiaro-oscuro 
harmonic reflexes which seem to have 
nothing at all to do with the natural. 
The verse is by Elizabeth Evelyn Moore. 


* * * 


“An Old” “An Old Song” (Heidel- 
New and Two berg Press) by A. Louis 
New Songs Scarmolin, as Giovanni 

Martinelli sings it, is an 
expressive and tender melody, richly 


harmonized, an art-song which reflects 
credit on the young American composer 
who has written it. There is an Eng- 
lish version of the original Italian poem 
of A. Rubaga, by Frederick H. Martens. 

“Be Not Afraid,” by James Raymond 
Duane, for low voice, and “Oh, Lord, My 
Light,” by Joseph C. Spring, are two 
sacred songs issued by the same pub- 
lishers. The first specially composed for 
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low voice, should appeal to the church 
contralto because of its directness and 
sincere devotional effect; the second, for 
the mezzo, has similar qualities of ap- 
peal, though it stands for an entirely 
original creative reaction. 

=< 


Old Rose and In beautiful covers of 
Silver old rose cloth, on which 
Set Off French inset girlish figures in 
Folk-Songs silver scatter argent 
Harmonized in flowers, “Dis Maman 
Modern Style Joue” (Composers’ Mu- 


sic Corporation) is one of 
the most artistically illustrated and musi- 
cally aristocratic collections of child folk- 
song which has ever gladdened the eye. 
The collection is subtitled “Chansons 
Frangcaises, Har- 
monisées par Ely 
Jade (in private 
life Mrs. Robert 
Schmitz, wife of 
the French pian- 
ist), Illustrations 
originals de Gui 
Jouve.” What most 
impresses us is the 
harmony of the 
book as regards 
music and decora- 
tions. Nine of the 
loveliest French 
folk-tunes, begin- 
ning with “Il Etait Une Bergére” and 
ending with “Malbrough S’en Va-t-on 
Guerre” are framed in an accompani- 
ment of some seventeen full and half- 
page drawings of quite unique clever- 
ness and charm, together with a decora- 
tive border and smaller picture-panels, 
in a color symphony of purple, green, 
black and grey. Description cannot ade- 
quately convey the originality and dis- 
tinctiveness of drawings and color- 
scheme: it is a credit to any press. 
Distinctive, too, is the musical treat- 
ment of the simple melodies. In each 
case Ely Jade has dedicated her harmoni- 
zation to some modern French composer 
or musician. Thus, the first variant of “Il 
Etait Une Bergére” is for Blanche 
Selva, the second for Arthur Honegger, 
and the third for Henri Cliquet, the 
fourth for Jeanne Herscher, and the fifth 
for Darius Milhaud. “Meunier, Tu 
Dors” was written with Albert Roussel 
in mind, and “Nous n’Irons Plus Au 
Bois” for Maurice Ravel. For Louis Au- 
bert—whose charming songs are none too 
well known in this country—is “Un P’tit 
Oiseau Bleu,” and for Paul Le Flem “Il 
Pleut, Il Pleut Bergére.” ‘“Fais Dodo, 
Colas Mon P’tit Frére” is for Louis Viul- 
lemin, the Paris musical critic, and 
“C’Est La Mére Michel” for Igor Stra- 
vinsky. ““Margoton Va-t-a L’Iau”—an es- 
pecially delicate and poetic bit—is in 
memory of C. Debussy, and “Marlbrough 
S’en Va-t-on Guerre” for Charles Koech- 
len. These harmonizations are ultra- 
modern in feeling, delightfully unconven- 
tional, and personal to a degree. So 
cleverly and clearly does Ely Jade intro- 
duce a characteristic suggestion of each 
of the composers adduced, that we notice 
it at once in the Ravel, Stravinsky—this 
harmonization of “Mére Michel” might 
be a page from “Petrouchka’”—and De- 
bussy. If a timely gift-book that will 
make young and old happy be desired 
one cannot well improve on “Dis Maman 
Joue.” 





Ely Jade 


- + * 
Five New “It Is May,” by George 
Songs by Spink; “Moonlight and 
Worth-While ~-Dreaming,” by C. Stu- 
Composers rani; “I Fain Would 
Know,” by Remo Ta- 


verna; “A Caravan from China,” by 
Josephine Uterhart, and John Barnes 
Wells’ “Mullyberry Tree” (G. Ricordi & 
Co.) are songs which command atten- 
tion. “It Is May” is a spring song with 
a broad, sweeping melody, along conven- 
tional lines, perhaps, but of sure effect— 
the best of spring songs, for that matter, 
must hold to certain definite traditions of 
development to emphasize their mood. 
“Moonlight and Dreaming,” by C. Stu- 
rani, is a simple song, but expressive; 
and supplies a teaching song of number 
as well as instructive worth. “I Fain 
Would Know” (Vorrei Saper) offers a 
warmly melodious song, expressive in 
florid Italian style, with good climaxes; 
and Josephine Uterhart’s is a _pic- 
turesque Mongoliate—but not too rawly 
so—setting of Le Gallienne’s charming 
poem, a poem which seems to suggest a 
good song without trouble. “Mullyberry 
Tree,” finally with a touch of Southern 


dialect, is a tender, dreamy Wells n 
ody, and not one of that singer-com; 
er’s vocal humoresques, with a qua nt 
and happy lilt. The Uterhardt song j; 
written for high or medium voice, 
others are published in both the h |) 
and low range. 


t 


ok * 
Four New “The Annual Prote: . 
Musical Read- “Corporal Punishme: ,” 
ings by “The Brothers,” and 
Frieda Peycke “What the Boy Sa)” 


(Harold Flammer, 1). 
are readings, musically illustrated 4, 
Frieda Peycke, whose illustrations | re 
really musical. “The Annual Prote::,” 
a vivid schoolboy “kick” against sitt ng 
on the educational bench, is a real dra; 
of boyhood, and has been selected 
recording, though to our thinking, 
other three numbers, with their genu 
humor and apt musical comment equ”|! 
deserve the honor, in particular “Wat 
the Boy Said.” 
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* + 
Rimsky- Leopold Auer’s “Fan- 
Korsakoff taisie sur des Themes 


Rearranged by Russes” (Carl Fisch; 
Leopold Auer is his rearrangement 
and elaboration of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Op. 33, for violin 
and orchestra, in a version for violin and 
piano. The fantasy is a_ well-known 
work, effective, brilliantly colored ani 
well contrasted. The great teache: 
and pedagogue has not attempted to 
gild the refined gold of the original com- 
poser. Here and there he has under- 
lined some beauty in thought or expres- 
sion with an apt touch, in one or anothe: 
place he has intensified or lightened th 
harmonic pigments. And in general! | 
has confined himself, in his rearrange- 
ment to doing only that which, musically, 
could be sanctioned by the best canons 0 
good taste. The edition, therefore, as 
he has embellished and individualized 
is a notably fine one of the work. 


* * ae 


Two Nor- Under one cover appear 
wegian Folk- “O, Haul the Water” 
Melodies and “Ingerid” (Oliv 


Ditson Co.), two No 
wegian folk-melodies which have been 
harmonized and set by A. Walter 
Kramer. The delicate problem of har- 
monizing for recital use has been ad- 
mirably solved; in the first song, to quote 
Mr. Kramer’s preface, with “a rhythmic 
background having a national touch 
a la Grieg’’; in the second, with a har- 
monic relief, which varies as the mood o 
of the poem changes from naive simplic- 
ity to the tragic. The second melody, 
“Ingerid,” by Rikard Nordrak, has 
grown into a folk-tune though not born 
so, and is as deeply and sadly expressive 
as “O, Haul the Water” is gay and 
buoyant. English versions have bee! 
provided by Frederick H. Martens, ani 
both songs, now that the Kramer ha: 
monizations more richly and beautifull) 
set off their original folk-song characte’, 
offer recital numbers of sure effect. Th: 
range is medium-high. F. H. M. 
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“The Brown-Eye Tavern” (White- 
Smith Musie Pub. Co.), by Howard 
McKinney. A love, not a drinking song, 
range E to A, with a happy melodic i! 
flection. 

“The Sun, the Heather and You 
(John Church Co.). Verse by Irene Stiles, 
music by Carl Hahn. Three pages of ex- 
pressive Allegretto melody, for high 
and low voice. 

“His Song” (Clayton F. Summy Co.), 
by R. Nathaniel Dett. A Gordon Ba 
Nevin transcription for organ, of th 
charming meditation with English hor! 
solo from the composer’s “In the Bot- 
toms” piano suite. 

“Youth and Maid” (Oliver Ditson C».), 
by Alfred Wooler. A _ graceful lit! 
quasi parlando song, with happy melod 
lines, for high and for medium voice. 

“Lagoon” (G. Schirmer), by Rud 
Friml. An effective organ transcript 
by I’. W. Holloway, of an expressive n' 
ber from the composer’s Op. 84. 

“Drowsily Come the Sheep” (Ha 
Flammer, Inc.) Poem by Louis Led 
music by David Proctor. A very lo\ 
bit of pastoral song melody, charming 
text thought and musical developm: 

“Your Voice” (Boosey & Co.), by Co 
Quirke. A three-key English ballad, 
three-ply sweetness. 

“The Creation” (London: W. Pa. 

& Co., Ltd.), by J. Haydn. A new edit 
which combines the old notation and 
Tonic Sol-fa; but does not compare, 
regards paper and printing, with Am: 
can editions of the same work. 
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iew, ‘Il Teatro,’ presents Rito Sel- 
-aggi, in his October issue. Signor Sel- 
vagvgi, although, quite a young man, is 
.wyer, a distinguished pianist and con- 
iuctor, Who has achieved success in Italy 
od France. Two of his operas, ‘Mitz’ 
nd ‘Il Faleo Dalmata,’ will be heard very 


an 


soon. 
~ Italian opera began in Florence, Italy, 
» 1594, with “Dafne,” libretto by Ri- 

cci, and music by Jacopo Peri. In 
600, the same authors produced “Euri- 
dice,’ in which they also had the co- 
operation of Caccini; thus, was Italian 
opera begun, with a basis as solid as that 
of an Egyptian pyramid. Italian opera 
is an everlasting tree, which spreads its 
branches and blossoms continually, and 
produces many fragrant buds. 

| heartily agree with Mr. Casella, that 
America is a musical race, and I believe 
that America is a music-loving public. 

D. MANNACIO, 

Managing Editor, New York Courier. 

New York, Dec. 23, 1921. 
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Rachmaninoff Criticism Omitted 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


According to my records, Rachmani- 
noff played in New York City on Dec. 4. 
In the issue of your paper which I re- 
ceived Dee. 17, there was comment re- 
garding this recital, I believe, by Me- 
phisto. I have looked in vain, however, 
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both in this issue and the preceding one 
for a criticism of his performance. 

To me the musical criticisms are the 
most interesting feature of your paper. 
Although they are usually about ten days 
after the concert, this is the first case 
where I have been unable to find any 
criticism of an important concert. Will 
you please give me an explanation of 
this? 

Might I ask further, why you do not 
see fit to give more space in your maga- 
zine to pianists and piano playing? I 
realize that in America, unlike certain 
European countries, opera is more popu- 
lar than piano music. However, do you 
think that opera and symphony concerts 
should be entitled always to the first page 
of your good paper? 

PAUL BOHER THOMAS. 
818 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 

21, 1921. 

[Editorial Note: The explanation of 
the omission referred to by Mr. Thomas 
is that Mr. Rachmaninoff’s manager 
overlooked the customary courtesy of 
press seats.] 





The People’s Liberty Chorus 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have just read in this week’s issue 
of your paper the very interesting article 
reporting our proceedings of Thursday 
evening, Dec. 8, in the Town Hall. All 
the good that MusIcAL AMERICA and Mr. 
Freund have done for the People’s Lib- 
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erty Chorus cannot be easily estimated. 
I am sure it will help immensely in in- 
stilling in the thousands of readers a 
good thought toward the advancement 
of our movement. 

I am glad to announce that I have al- 
ready secured the consent of Luella Mel- 
luis, who made such a sensation at Car- 
negie Hall recently, to sing at our second 
concert at Town Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 19. I feel the second concert 
at the Town Hall will prove a greater 
success, certainly financially greater than 
our first one. Gratefully, 

L. CAMILIERI. 

New York, Dec. 16, 1921. 





A Plea for the Students from Skwedunk 


Dear Mephisto: 
I love your musings. They are like 
so much bottled lightning. Your mind 


is a jewel of a thousand rainbow facets. 

Now then, having given you your flat- 
tery, let me say that I want an answer 
to some of the questions you have ignored. 

Why not a student claque? 

If not that, why not at least have one 
day a week when students can get sitting 
room at the opera for half price? We 
are hungry and thirsty and aching for 
good music. A lot of us go to cheap 
movies because there is no allowance for 
students at the Metropolitan. Is it im- 
possible to have a section of the Metro- 
politan portioned off for the students at 
half price, even in the Nearer-My-God- 
To-Thee Gallery? 

It is done in Europe, but being a com- 
mercial, out-for-the-shekel country, we 
must live up to our reputation, so to do 
it here in America might bring demo- 
cracy to an early grave. I actually don’t 
see anything democratic about match- 
boxing the Promethean fire, in cubing 
the sunset or cupping the ocean. 

We students from Skwedunk, who have 
been starved all our lives for music 
and stifled in a Main Street atmosphere, 
want a chance—just a fighting chance 
to grow and expand. 

How can we tell what is good and 
whether we are on the right track unless 
we have some measuring scales? 

Suppose that the Metropolitan luxury- 
drugged millionaires could chip in and 
for Christmas give the peanut gallery 
over to the students? 

Oh, I’m sick of talking about it but 
something has to be done for struggling 
students. Even if this is a materialistic, 
snatch-grab age, we must realize that the 
soul needs food as much as the body. In 
the next epoch, there will be soul-healers 
instead of body physicians. 

I can hear you say that there are so 
many students who are not in earnest. 
I challenge you. There are many mil- 


lionaires who are not sincere about life. 

Do you remember that old Chinese 
poem about families wanting a child to 
be intelligent? One speaks up at the 
christening and says that through intel- 
ligence having wrecked his whole life, he 
hopes the new baby will prove ignoranu 
and stupid. Then he will crown a tran- 
quil life by becoming a cabinet minister 
or a millionaire opera committee director. 

A democracy in name only until ope- 
ratic music becomes democratized! 

How can the art of music rank with 
litérature, which is so much older, unless 
it throws off a little of this gold-digging 
commercialism and gives of itself. 

All this may seem a tempest in a tin 
can, but I can assure you it is not. 

SPIRELLI from SKWEDUNK, alias 


THELMA R. SPIER. 
New York, Dec. 26, 1921. 
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I am indeed happy to renew my sub- 
scription as I consider the cause for 
which the Musical Alliance stands one 
to which every musician heartily owes 
his support. 

With my very best wishes for its con- 
tinued success. KATHARINE RICE. 

Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 9, 1921. 





Warmest good wishes for the success 
of the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. F. H. HARVEY. 
Galt, Cal., Dec. 12, 1921. 





Congratulations on the success of the 
last meeting of prominent members of 
the Alliance. The great work you are 
accomplishing is shown by the wide- 
spread results you have achieved. 

MARIE B. BENCHELEY. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 21, 1921. 





May success be your reward in 1922 
as it has been in 1921, is the wish of a 
faithful subscriber. 

Mrs. J. A. TRAUT. 

New Britain, Conn., Dec. 22, 1921. 





Enclosed, please find check for my 
dues; the dollar that buys the most 
satisfaction in the music profession. 

WILLIAM J. FALK. 

New York, Dec. 21, 1921. 





Congratulations for your tenacity on 
holding up such a big ideal! I know you 
will triumph. Every true artist is with 
you. UMBERTO SORRENTINO. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 18, 1921. 
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ADA TYRONE 


| 


Soprano | 


‘Miss ‘Tyrone was warmly received | 


from the start. She gave a beautiful 
exhibition of mezzo voice and sang 
all her numbers with fine effect.” 


—Halifax Chronicle 


“Miss Tyrone showed herself the 
possessor of a clear, well modulated 
voice, her high notes were easily pro- 
duced and all her interpretations 


were of a high order.” 
—Halifax Recorder 
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MORINI HAILED BY MADISON AUDIENCE 





Pavlowa Acclaimed in Two 
Programs—Local Choirs 
in Oratorio 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 2.—Erika Morini 
was warmly greeted at a recital at the 
Christ Presbyterian Church on Dec. 15, 
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the enthusiastic audience demanding 
many encores. The program was given 
under the auspices of the Mozart Club. 


Anna Pavlowa captivated Madison 
audiences in two performances at the 
Parkway Theater on Dec. 31. She was 
assisted by her Russian ballet. 

Two performances of “The Messiah” 
were given during the Christmas sea- 
son; and through the efforts of the Mad- 
ison Community Music Committee, carol- 
singing was general. Groups went about 
the city singing this music on Christmas 
Eve, and on Christmas Day a carol 
service was held in the rotunda of the 
State Capitol at the hour when people 
were coming from the churches. Mu- 
sical programs were also given in many 
of the department stores during the 
week. 

The first performance of “The Messi- 
ah” was given by the Madison Choral 
Union at Christ Presbyterian Church. 
Peter W. Dykema conducted, and the 
soloists were: Glenora D. Caton, so- 


‘prano; Josephine Jones IItis, contralto; 


William L. Miller, tenor, and Charles 
Lutton, baritone. The other perform- 
ance was that of the First Congregation- 
al Church Choir, conducted by Edgar 
B. Gordon. Mildred Mereness, soprano; 
Mrs. Harry Hinds Wood, contralto; Ben- 
jamin Eilert, tenor, and Edward Swain, 
bass, were the soloists. 

The University Orchestra gave its 
first concert of the season on Dec. 10 
under the baton of E. W. Morphy, and 
made a most favorable impression in 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony. Several 
works which had been arranged for or- 
chestra by the classes in instrumenta- 
tion and by Mr. Morphy, were also 
played. 

The First Regimental Band, begin- 
ning its series of winter concerts on 
Dec. 18 under Mr. Morphy’s direction, 
was welcomed by a large audience at 
the University Armory. 

The Men’s Glee Club of the University 
gave its annual home concert at the 
Parkway Theater on Dec. 16. The club, 
under the direction of Earl Swinney, has 
grown in numbers and quality, and the 
program was of a very high standard. 
Kenneth Damon, Earl Brown, and Lester 
Cappon were the soloists. C. M. D. 





Ropps Gives Musicale in Brooklyn 


A feature of the musicale given by 
Ashley Ropps, baritone, in Brooklyn re- 
cently, was the playing of several Rop- 
polo records. These are records of Mr. 
Ropps’ singing. He was assisted at this 
musicale by Fay Foster, who was at the 
piano and whose compositions were rep- 
resented on the program; Frederico 
Carolli, Brazilian tenor; Irwin Hassell, 
pianist, and Paul Haeussler, accompanist. 





Ernesto Berimen Plays in Middle West 


Ernesto Bertmen, pianist, has re- 
turned to New York from the Middle 
West, where he filled two engagements, 
appearing successfully in a joint recital 
with Victor De Gomez, ’cellist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, at Sandusky, Ohio, 
Dec. 5, and two days later in a piano 
recital at Logansport, Ind. ° Sold-out 
houses were reported at both places. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Aids 
Moszkowski Fund 

At the last December musicale of the 

Women’s Philharmonic Society, the 


president, Leila Hearne Cannes, spoke of 
the impoverished condition of ‘the com- 
poser, Moszkowski. The  Russian’s 
works have appeared frequently on pro- 
grams of this organization during the 
last twenty years. His “Autumn” and 
Waltz in E were among the numbers 
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played at this concert by Laver Jensen, 
pianist. A sum was raised by the mem- 
bers of the society and sent to Rudolph 
Ganz for the relief fund. Helen 
Thomas, soprano, sang two groups of 
songs with Josephine Stoudard at the 
piano. Some new recruits were gained 
at this meeting for the chorus of the 
society, which is being reorganized and 
enlarged under its new leader, Mme. 
Motel Falco. Mme. Falco was the host- 
ess, and Mrs. Ada Heinemann received. 
Mrs. David Graham is the chairman of 
the reception committee. 


Schumann Heink Booked for Tours Next 
Season 


Mme. Schumann Heink’s engagements 
now extend into the season of 1922-23. 
The contralto will be heard in New Eng- 





land, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohi 

the Middle West during October, No »y). 
ber and December next; in Januar, ,), 
February, 1923, she will visit Nort 
South Carolina, Georgia, oes; 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and ' 

In the March following she will « 

her tour to Oklahoma, Nebraska, K: » sa. 
and Colorado and in April and Mas}, 
will be heard in North and South [)a. 
kota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin 
nois and Michigan. 


To Introduce Swiss Composer’s * jg, 


Rudolf Jung, Swiss tenor, will ia 
his American début at Town Hall 0» the 
evening of Jan. 15. Mr. Jung wi! 
ture two songs by O. Schoeck, a 
composer, which will be given he: 
the first time. 
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Schumann Heink in Northwest 
Mme, Schumann Heink is singing in 
rth and the states of Oregon, Washington and 
a, Ala. Montana under the local direction of 
boxas, S steers & Coman of Portland, Ore., this 
K month. The contralto will appear in 
“a concert every other day, her tour being 
continued until the middle of February. 
Among the cities in which she will sing 
Portland, Astoria, and Cvwrvallis, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Walla Walla, 
Spokane, and Wenatchee, 





ar‘ 
: Ore. ; 
© vole Yakima, 


Women’s City Club Hears Three Singers 


Ethel Rust-Mellor, soprano; Helen 
Porter, soprano, and Agnes Armington 
Laidler, contralto, appeared in a concert 
at the Women’s City Club on Dec. 28. 
Christmas carols, sung by the entire au- 
dience, opened the program. Miss Porter 
then gave songs of Leoni and Crist and 
Miss Rust-Mellor gave an-aria from 
“Tosca” and Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me.” Negro spirituals were in- 
terpreted by Miss Laidler, as well as a 


Max Jacobs to Have a Quartet Again 


Max Jacobs, violinist and conductor, is 
soon to be heard as first violin of a re- 
organized string quartet. His associates 
will be Hans Meyer, second violin, who 
was affiliated with Mr. Jacobs in earlier 
years; Carl Binhack, viola, formerly as- 
sistant concertmaster in orchestras 
under Anton Seidl and Walter Dam- 
rosch, and Bernard Altschuler, ’cello, 
formerly first ’cellist with the Russian 
Symphony. 





January will be a busy month for 


May Mukle Leaves for Hawaii 


May Mukle, English ’cellist, has left 
New York for Hawaii. She will make 
‘several appearances in Honolulu, re- 
turning in time to resume her American 
tour in California on Jan. 24. While 
on the Pacific Coast, Miss Mukle will 
be under the local direction of Jessica 
Colbert of San Francisco. On the way 
East again, the ’cellist will interrupt her 
journey to play for the B Sharp Musical 
Club of Utica, N. Y.; and at Norwich, 
Conn., before sailing for England. On 
her return to London she will resume 
her work with the Classical Quartet. 


























: Wash.; and Great Falls, Mont. Mme. group of English ballads. Mr. Planten Anna Case, soprano, who has recitals 
nll fea. Schumann Heink sang in Prescott, Ariz., _ accompanied Miss Porter and Miss Laid- in Coatesville, Pa.; Waterbury, Conn.; a oh eae 
a Swiss on Dec. 22, and Albuquerque, N. M., on . ler, and Mr. Siedler acted in a similar Manchester, Vt.; St. Catharines, Ont., aie uetad aan ee gyre ee ae 
ere for Dec. 26. capacity for Miss Rust-Mellor. and Boston and Cleveland. when proper credit is given. 
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CAMDEN HEARS ORATORIO 
AND RECITAL PROGRAMS 


“Messiah” Sung by Church Choir— 
Instrumental Quartet and 
Soloists Also Appear 


CAMDEN, N. J., Dec. 29.—An excellent 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah” was 
given in the Broadway M. E. Church on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 18. The soloists 


were: Blanche Kluth, soprano; Anna 
M. Davis, contralto; Royal MacClellan, 
tenor; Frank M. Conly, bass. The chorus 
of sixty voices, trained by Mr. Conly, 
sang creditably. 

Elvira Leveroni, contralto, and U. S. 
Kerr, bass, gave a recital in the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium on Dec. 19. Mr. Kerr 
sang numbers by Rossini, Schumann, 
Massenet, Rubinstein, Korling, and Bizet, 
and Miss Leveroni was heard in music 
by Thomas, Homer, Gretchaninoff, and 
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others. William Reddick played two 
piano solos. 

The Tchaikovsky Quartet, of two vio- 
lins, ’cello and piano, presented an in- 
teresting program in the Y. M. C., A. on 
Dec. 20. Among other numbers were the 
Andante Cantabile from the Op. 11 Quar- 
tet of Tchaikovsky, Lemare’s “French 
Gavotte,” Hubay’s “Hejre Kati” played 
by the first violinist, and the “Twelfth 
Rhapsody” of Liszt played by the pian- 
ist, Julio Osma. In addition there were 
several recitations with a musical accom- 
paniment by Janie G. Weltman. 

The “Camden Daily Courier” has 
opened a musical department in charge 
of the writer. 

The Camden Operatic Society has en- 
gaged Myrtle Eaver as accompanist. The 
rehearsals of this organization are begin- 
ning to show fine results. 

The Camden Concert Orchestra of the 
First M. E. Church gave a program on 
the afternoon of Dec. 18, assisted by 
Helen and Dorothy Warhurst who pre- 
sented several duets. 
enjoyed by a large audience. A. D. P. 


BOSTON ENSEMBLE IN 
LAWRENCE SCHOOL SERIES 








Chamber Music Forces Included in Sault 
Course—Havens Trio Opens 
White Fund Work 


LAWRENCE, MaAss., Dec. 30.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Ensemble gave the second 
program in the Young People’s concert 
course, arranged by R. E. Sault, public 
school music supervisor, in the City Hall, 
Dec. 19. The hall was filled, and Mr. Sault 
prefaced each number with an explana- 
tory talk. The program was made up 
of works of Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Wagner, 
Offenbach and Sinding. August Vanini 
conducted with understanding. 

The Havens Trio gave a concert in the 
City Hall on Dec. 16, this being the first 
feature in the series given to the public 
by the trustees of the White Fund. In 
sponsoring free musical events the fund 
is venturing on a new field, as heretofore 
it has been confined to work along liter- 
ary lines. A large attendance at this 
concert was encouraging for the con- 
tinuance of the musical work. 

A program of much interest was given 
at the Elks’ memorial service by Mrs. 
Lucie Lord, soprano, assisted by Mrs. 
Kenneth Bancroft at the piano. O. A. 
Kenefick arranged the program. 

A. L. M. 





Fred Patton, baritone, will sing at a 
Victor Harris concert in the ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
Jan. 24 and at Utica, N. Y., for the 
B Sharp Musical Club, on Jan. 25. 
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Boston Pianist Plans 
Programs for Series 
of Lecture Recitals 
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Elizabeth Siedoff, Boston Pianist 


BosToN, Dec. 31.—Elizabeth Siedoff, 
pianist and teacher, is venturing into a 
field new to her, that of lecture-recital. 
She recently gave a varied program for 
the Cercle Gounod of New Bedford, when 
she made a favorable impression with 
her preliminary remarks and interpreta- 
tions of compositions of Grieg, Liszt, 
Chopin, Tchaikovsky, Debussy, Poldini, 
and Cyril Scott and the Americans, 
Clark, Repper, Burleigh and MacDowell. 
She has prepared four more specialized 
programs under the headings of the 
classic and romantic school, the romantic 
school and modern music, American com- 
posers and American compositions, and 
modern technique. Miss Siedoff was one 
of the first pianists to specialize in pro- 
grams of American music and has ap- 
peared as soloist in five successive sea- 
sons at the National American Music 
Festival. One of her fall recitals was 
given at Peterboro, N. H., where she 
visited the MacDowell Colony. She has 
just gone under the management of Wil- 
liam V. Dixey of this city. 





Fanning in Lawrence, Kan. 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Dec. 30.—Cecil Fan- 
ning sang here in the course of his 
recent western tour and made such an 
impression with his singing that at the 
end of his program not more than a 
dozen persons out of his audience of 
1300 started for the door. He sang five 
extras besides repeating two of his listed 
numbers. From Lawrence he went to 
Winfield, Kan. Other cities which he 
visited shortly before or after his recital 
here were Benton Harbor, Mich.; Water- 
es Iowa; Joplin, Mo., and Leavenworth, 

an. 





Valparaiso University Hears “Messiah” 


VALPARAISO, IND., Dec. 28.—The Val- 
paraiso University Choral Club gave the 
“Messiah” on Dec. 19, with Dwight Edrus 
Cook as the tenor soloist; William Phil- 
lips, baritone; Florence Rowell-Conklin, 
soprano, and Emma Glich Dorsey, con- 
tralto. The chorus was led by Mr. Cook. 





Lucrezia Bori and Boston Symphony Give 
Syracuse Programs 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 27.—Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan, was 
heard in recital under the auspices of the 
Morning Musicales, Inc., on Dec. 8. The 





artist’s program was a_ highly ¢nj, 
able one. The Boston Symphony \,. 
presented in a notable concert + the 
“Greater Artist Series” in the State 
Armory on Dec. 17. A faculty concen 
was given at the College of Fin: 4x, 
recently. K. D. V. p- 
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‘ely spun, and delicately and finely 
While it did not impress one as 
‘thing of an enduring nature it pos- 
ses an appealing beauty and a real 
fragrance. Mr. Williams is a young man 
. new recruit to the group of com- 
posers Who are making musical history 
for }ingland. Only in 1920 did he take 
up music professionally. His work shows 
roady familiarity with the modern or- 
shestra and is often exquisitely wrought. 
If orchestral concerts must be given in 
Aeolian Hall, “Pot-pourri” is the kind of 
music to play. Mr. Williams’ fragments, 
which were originally composed for the 
o in 1918-19 and recently orchestrat- 
ed, at the suggestion of Mr. Coates, are 
real miniatures, limned in gentle colors 
with the finest touch. Suggested by nine 
short poems, the work of Isbel Scott- 
Bremner, they are intended to reflect 
the treasures of an old-world garden pre- 
served in a pot-pourri. Tender, atmos- 
pheric music evokes these treasures in 
turn—lavender, thyme, pinks, cassia, 
roses, musk, rosemary and rue, and lilies 
of the valley. And there is an epilogue 
concerning a “little old lady with silver 


and 


lal 





hair” who dreams over her _pot- 
pourri in her “room of rose and grey.” 
The longest of the fragments has but 
forty-two measures. Only once does the 
composer fail, and peculiarly enough, 
this is in the case of roses. The pride 
of the garden brings forth only a com- 
monplace waltz-tune. _ 

The program opened with the “Figaro” 
Overture which was given a buoyant, 
graceful and crisp performance. There 
was also the Suite de Ballet, “La Bouti- 
que Fantasque,” an arrangement by Re- 
spighi of fragments from a scrap-book 
left by Rossini, which was listed as a 
novelty. Perhaps the popular note main- 
tained throughout the program explains 
the inclusion of such rubbishy stuff. If it 
possesses any musical merit it conceals 
the fact very effectually. The orchestra- 
tion, credited to Howard Carr, seems to 
have been inspired by a circus band. 

P.. Cc. BR. 


Strauss at Hippodrome 


, Richard Strauss, conducting the New 
York Philharmonic; the Hippodrome, 
Jan. 1, evening. The program: 


Symphony No. 5, C Minor........ Beethoven 
Vion Concemo. br D.'.... fi. cceee Beethoven 
Bronislaw Huberman, soloist 
Overture, ~- “TaRRRGUsel soc cc ccwcs Wagner 
ae iy ee er err Strauss 

This was Dr. Strauss’ farewell New 


York concert, and a great popular dem- 
onstration was made in his favor. When 
he had led the Philharmonic Orchestra 
through the performance of his own “Till 
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Eulenspiegel” as the last event on the 
program, the audience broke out into 
loud cheering, in which members of the 
orchestra joined. The composer modest- 
ly bowed and walked off, but he had to 
return to the stage again and again amid 
cheers and cries of “Bravo!” Finally 
the members of the orchestra followed 
him off, but the people kept on applaud- 
ing, and as Dr. Strauss, returning, met 
the army of players on their way to the 
wings, he shook hands with as many of 
them as were within reach, and then 
strode forward on the empty stage, and 
bowed again repeatedly from the conduc- 
tor’s stand. Only with the turning down 
of the lights did the applause cease. 
The scene was the climax of a memor- 
able concert, in which honors were shared 
by Bonislaw Huberman for his brilliant 
interpretation of the solo part in Beet- 
hoven’s Violin Concerto in D. In this 
concerto, Beethoven built up a most beau- 
tiful fabric from an unpromising and 
original beginning, four soft taps upon 
the drum; and Mr. Huberman, in a per- 
formance distinguished no less for depth 
of expression than for purity of tone and 
masterful technique, was worthily sup- 
ported by the orchestra. In the first 
movement, the rich theme of the second 
subject, voiced as it was by soloist and 
every section of the orchestra, and final- 
ly caught up into a beautiful web of tone, 
was inspiring in its effect. The Larghet- 
to was delightfully played, and the Rondo 
was tossed off in just the right spirit. 
Mr. Huberman was repeatedly recalled, 
and finally played as an encore-piece part 
of Bach’s unaccompanied Sonata in C. 


P. J. N. 


(ll-Wagner Program 

The Philharmonic began its New Year 
well with a Wagner program on Sunday 
afternoon, Mr. Stransky conducting this 
time the “Faust” Overture, the Kistler 
“March of the Knights” and “Bell 
Scene” from “Parsifal,”’ the Prelude and 
Finale from the same work, the “‘ Meister- 
singer” Prelude, the “Siegfried” Wald- 
weben, the Introductions to the third 
acts of ‘“‘Meistersinger” and ‘‘Lohengrin” 
(two very different introductions!) and 
his own excellent arrangement of scenes 
from “Siegfried” and “Gé6tterdimmer- 
ung.” 

Some of the best Wagner that New 
York hears is when Mr. Stransky con- 
ducts it. At this concert he gave some 
thrilling performances, among them the 
“Meistersinger” music, the Waldweben, 
the “Parsifal’” march and the closing 
excerpts from the “Ring.” The audi- 
ence rewarded him with prolonged ap- 
plause. A. W. K 


Brahms’ Memorial Concert 
York Philharmonic 
Brahms Concert. Soloist, 
Willem Van Hoogstraten, 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 2, evening. 
program: 


Orchestra, 
Elly Ney; 
conductor. 


The 


New 


Concerto in D Minor for Piano and Orches 
tra, Op 15. 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a. 

Concerto in B Flat Major for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 83 


Commemorating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the passing of Johannes 
Brahms, Ely Ney collaborated with her 
husband, Mr. Van Hoogstraten in this 
program of music by the noblest of the 
romanticists. It was learned that the 
proceeds from the concert are to be de- 
voted to Central European relief work. 

Mme. Ney has appeared here numerous 
times this year since’ her début and has 
won her laurels as one of the noteworthy 
pianists of our day. There are not so 
many of our keyboard performers, ad- 
mirably as they may have the talent 
to play the Liszt E Flat, the Grieg and 
the Schumann concertos, who can do 
what Mme. Ney did on this occasion, 
play both of Brahms’ stupendous con- 
certos in one evening; and play them 
both superbly. For that is what she did. 
The D Minor Concerto is rarely played 
in America. That we have heard it at 
all is due to the art of Harold Bauer. It 
remains the greater of the two, a veri- 
table symphony for piano and orchestra. 
Mme. Ney’s delivery of its big and pro- 
found subject matter was as imposing 
as was her keen exposition of the more 
varied qualities of the other concerto. 
In that she rose to heights in the sublime 
Andante. 


Mr. Van Hoogstraten, who was making 
his début here, impressed one as a musi- 
cian of fine taste, inclined to do his best 
in the very music in which he introduced 
himself. Precision he knows and he cov- 
ers a fine dynamic range. His conception 
of the variations was delightfully free 
from the theatric, and his management 
of the orchestra’s part in the concertos 
was carried out with scrupulous care and 
a fine attention to detail, very much in 
the spirit of Brahms. He will be heard 
again with great interest. A. W. K. 





{ Christmas Program 

A Christmas program for “young peo- 
ple” was given by the New York Sym- 
phony under the leadership of Albert 
Coates with assisting vocalists in Car- 
negie Hall on the afternoon of Dee. 31. 
The orchestral portion of the program 
comprised the Shepherd Music from 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio’; Debussy’s 
“Children’s Corner,” and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Christmas Eve” Suite, an 
arrangement of excerpts from the opera 
of the same name. The orchestra per- 
formed with vigor and with an infusion 
of something like the holiday mood. 

Loraine Wyman, soprano, in appro- 
priate costume, sang four “Parodies” by 
Herbert Hughes, works which proved to 
be delightfully spirited settings of 
Mother Goose rhymes, Two of these, 
“Goosey Gander” and “Old Mother Hub- 
bard” were repeated. The artist’s voice 
was clear and responsive to the demanus 
of these clever songs. 

The LaForge Quartet, with Frank 
LaF orge at the piano, sang “The Christ- 
mas Tree” and “The Christ Child” by 
Peter Cornelius and two familiar carols. 
Solos by members of the latter organiza- 
tion included three numbers by Cornelius, 
“The Shepherds” by Charlotte Ryan, so- 
prano; “The Kings” by Anne Jago, con- 
tralto; “Christ, the Friend of Children” 
by Sheffield Child, tenor, and Adam’s 
“Noél,” sung with full and well-modu- 
lated voice by Charles Carver, bass. The 
auditors were invited to join in an open- 
ing “Adeste Fideles.” R. M. K. 





“Carmen” with Farrar Shown to 
Bizet Music at Rialto Theater 


A motion picture version of “Carmen,” 
prepared from the Paramount film, pre- 
senting Geraldine Farrar in the title réle, 
was shown with an orchestral accompani- 
ment arranged from the Bizet opera by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, at the Rialto Theater, 
New York, during the week beginning 
Jan. 1. The production was the second 
of a series undertaken as an experi- 
ment, according to a recent statement by 
Dr. Riesenfeld, in an effort to realize 
the “screen opera.” Based on the Meri- 
mée story, rather than upon the opera 
libretto, the work emphasizes Carmen’s 
affiliations as member of a smuggler 
band, and much of the music from Act 
III was consequently utilized. The over- 
ture was given in its entirety, and the 


Film 





Habanera, the Toreador motive and 
Carmen’s dance had prominence. 
CHAMPAGNE, ILL, Dec, 30.—Evelyn 


Neil Fitch, soprano, was soloist at the 
opening of the new Victoria Theater 
here this week, singing a program of 
modern American songs. 
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Church before an audience of 700 per- 
sons. Dan W. Smith was the conductor, 
and Pearl Seiler, organist. 

* + + 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Pearl Seiler, 
pianist, in a recital at Greensboro Col- 
lege, played Liszt’s transcription of the 
Bach Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, 
and numbers by Chopin, Liszt, Debussy, 
and Percy Grainger. 

* + a 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—E. Guthrie Has- 
sell gave a recital at the University of 
Arkansas, when he played Tchaikovsky’s 
Theme and Variations in F, Chopin’s 
Ballade in A Flat, Liszt’s Eleventh 
Rhapsody, and other music. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—In a recital by the 
piano and vocal pupils of M. V. Durmash- 
kin, his two daughters, Sarah and Hene 
Durmashkin, played several piano soios, 
and M. Tzekinsky, baritone, and J. Ever- 
ett Bardin tenor each sang a group of 
songs with Mina S. Cornish at the piano. 

. 

MANCHESTER, CONN.—Almyra Davis 
of Malden, Mass., has been appointed 
instructor in music in the Ninth District 
schools, to succeed Marion Washburn, 
resigned. Miss Davis is a graduate of 
the Normal School of Music of North- 
ampton and the Bridgewater Normal 
School. gs 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Fourteen singers 
in Scottish costume, recently gave a pro- 
gram mainly composed of music of that 
country. The singing of a quartet com- 
prising Mrs. Jean McQuarrie Briggs, 
Mrs. Arthur T. L. Franks, William 
Sweenie and William T. Mitchell, was a 
feature of the entertainment. 

LiperTY, Mo.—Ernest R. Kroeger of 
St. Louis, in an interesting lecture re- 
cital in Sandusky Auditorium, divided 
the program into two parts, featuring 
“The Emotional in Music” and “The Pic- 
turesque in Music,” and Mr. Kroeger’s 
numbers, played entirely from memory, 
proved attractive to a Jarge audience. 

* 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Edward Brigham 
of New York City, bars and dramatic 
reader, gave an interesting program for 
the children of the Rose Orphan Home. 
His chief solo was “The Selfish Giant,” 
by Wilde-Lehmann. Mr. _ Brigham 
played his own accompaniments. A piano 
recital was given by pupils of L. Eva 
Alden, at the studio. 

* + * 

Yorx, Pa.—The Arion Octet, assisted 
by Frederick C. Trappe, reader appeared 
in a concert in the chapel of Christ 
Lutheran Church under the auspices of 
the Men’s League of Trinity Lutheran 
Church. The members of the octet are: 
Cletus Baum, J. William Saylor, Percy 
W. Small, Russell Baum, J. Ivan Span- 
gler, Walter B. Zeigler, John H. Eyster 
and Edgar Ottmyer. 

* . * 

Troy, N. Y.—Helen May Abbott, elo- 
cutionist, gave a recital program of 
“Enoch Arden” at Russell Sage College 
at the December meeting of the Music 
Study Club of Troy. The musical accom- 


tralto; Herbert Coddington, tenor, and 

A. W. Swenson, baritone. This is the 

second season for the Orphean Chorus. 
* * ” 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Hugo Grimm’s 
Christmas canata, “The Coming of the 
Anointed,” was sung at the First Pres- 
byterian Church by the choir of the Han- 
del-Haydn Club and the following solo- 
ists: Mrs. Bruce W. Elliott, soprano; 
Margaret Roberts, contralto; Elmer G. 
Hoelzle, tenor, and Stanley Williams, 
baritone. The work is in two parts 
and a prologue, and recounts incidents 
of the Nativity of Christ, and sets forth 
the meaning of His coming. Mr. 
Hoelzle conducted, and Edith Edmund- 
son was the organist. 

* **' * 

MARTINS FERRY, OHI0.—The following 
piano pupils of Catherine A. Roney re- 
cently appeared in recital at the Board 
of Trade Hall: Carmen Keller, Ray- 
mond Horcher, Catherine Davies, Ger- 
trude Becker, Virginia Roney, Jessica 
Ralston, Emily Pettit, Myrtle Tencate, 
Elsie Becker, William Calder, Martha 
Amos, Margaret Roberts, Nina Wiley, 
Elsie Wartin, Freda Groman, Scott 
Wells, Wilma Davies, Virginia McDan- 
iels, Francis Bavon, Jay Woods, Mary 
Groman and Paul Hobensack, Harry 
Keller, violin pupil of R. Reddy, as- 
sisted. 

* * * 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The winners of 
the W. C. T. U. silver medal contest, 
Dorothy Springfield, music, and Freda- 
lene Singleton, declamation, were pre- 
sented with the medals by D. E. Weid- 
man, superintendent of Bellingham 
schools, before a large audience at the 
Laurel High School Auditorium. Other 
participants were: Music, piano—Helen 
Frost, Harold Houlton, Mylo Plant, Ger- 
trude Anderson, Lily Ericson, Elvira Mc- 
Gill and Harriett Wiedman. Declamation 
—Bertha Altose, Jenny Mock, Lucille 
Standen, Manette White and Miriam 
Bixby. 

+ a * 

SAN DirGco, CAL.—A new organization, 
the San Diego Chamber Music Trio, com- 
prising Mrs. Alice Barnett Price, piano; 
Jessie Voight, violin, and Nino Marcelli, 
’cello, gave an interesting afternoon pro- 
gram at Thearle Music Hall. The first 
of the Resident Artists’ Concerts or- 
ganized by the Amphion Club was given 
by Mrs. Frederic Reyer, soprano; Mrs. 
A. E. Childs, violinist; Marguerite Barka- 
lew, organist, and Ethel Widener and 
Mrs. Rille Hesse, accompanists. The con- 
cert at the Congregational Church at- 
tracted a capacity audience, and hun- 
dreds were turned away. 

. * . + 

York, PaA.—The Madison Sextet, aided 
by several solists, gave a concert in Heid- 
elberg Reformed Church before a large 
audience. Those taking part were: Mrs. 
Ivan Spangler, Mrs. Ivan F. Baker, Edna 
Rodes, John L. Chronister, Richard 
Hock, John Seiffert, Herbert Gladfelter. 
The following took part in a program 
under the auspices of the Second United 
Brethren Sunday School in the church: 
Mr. Gunderman, Mrs. J. R. Sechrist, Mrs. 
Carrie Eicherly, Helen Houseman? Car! 


meeting of the Matinée Musical Club in 
the York Women’s Club Auditorium, was 
“Violin Music.” Carrie Aughenbaugh, 
violinist, read a paper, and Mrs. Ethel 
Barton Johnson of Bloomsburg, Pa., gave 
Handel’s Sonata in A, “Gondolier,” by 
Riez; an aria by Pagnalia and Bach’s 
Aria and Gavotte. A talk on “The Edu- 
cational Value of Music Study” was 
given by Edna Pearl Van Voorhis of New 
York, music teacher, at one time secre- 
tary-treasurer of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association. She urged 
the club to assist in the recognition of 
school credits for outside music study. 
* * + 


MARSHALL, TEX.—The first of a series 
of organ recitals was given in the First 
Baptist Church by Alfred H. Strick, dean 
of the fine arts department of the Col- 
lege of Marshall and conductor of the 
choir. Lemaire, Guilmont, Mansfield and 
Suppe were featured in the program. The 
assisting artists were Mrs. Fred Dahmer, 
Katharine Frazier and Hortense Motley, 
sopranos; Alma Milstead, mezzo-soprano; 
Ben Alley, tenor, and the College Male 
Quartet. The choir sang an anthem. The 
Marshall College Glee Club in its initial 
performance of the season at Palestine, 
Texas, sang before 4000 persons. Mrs. 
J. J. Rucker, organist at Palestine, had 
charge of the recitals and Mr. Strick was 
the conductor and accompanist. 

* * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Paul P. Wells, 
tenor; C. B. Harter, baritone, and Nora 
Kelly, violinist, and the Lodge Orches- 
tra appeared in the musical program at 
the Elks’ annual memorial service. A 
program in the Normal School Auditor- 
ium was directed by Florence Fox 
Thatcher and included singing of solos 
by Ellen Reep and Walton Biggerstaff 
and choruses by the Boys’ Glee Club. 
Marion Gilroy, soprano, and Milred Rob- 
inson, violinist, were soloists in a recent 
program, with Charles Bowen as accom- 
panist. Carmen Runestrand and Wilma 
Dassener, six-year-piano pupils of Mrs. 
T. C. Cassady, gave a recital at the home 
of their teacher. 

* + * 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—The Concord Mu- 
sic Club presented a program of Christ- 
mas music at the studio of Henry H. 
Gorrell. Christmas carols were sung 
by the boy choir of St. Paul’s Church; 
Mrs. William S. Huntington contributed 
recitations; piano music was given by 
Pauline Lawrence, Adaline Paul and 
Marjorie Rowell, and vocal numbers by 
Mrs. Arthur H. Britton, Sarah T. Fiske 
and Louis P. Elkins. Grace C. Brown 
and H. Maitland Barnes were accom- 
panists. Mrs. Herbert G. Abbott and Car- 
rie Pearl Underhill arranged the pro- 
gram. Maurice F. Longhurst, organist 
at Dartmouth College, gave an interest- 
ing recital in the First Congregational 
Church. 

* * * 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The Fischer 
Operatic Quintet opened the Bellingham 
Lyceum Course, sponsored by the local 
Ministérial Association, at the Garden 
Street M. FE. Church. Solos, duets, char- 
acter sketches. and excerpts from “The 
Bohemian Girl,” in costume, formed the 


Zook, Sophie Bernstein, Edith Turner. 
Joy L. Glese, Francis Case, Grace Thomp- 
son, Maybelle Keppel, Agnes McCall, F)- 
len Pierce, Pauline Wolf and Vivian 


Vaughn; 


’cellos, Jessie McRae, Haze! 


Babbidge, Elsie Ray Worden and Vir. 


ginia Knight; 


Jennie McRa 


Brooke; horns, Meda Arant, W. Kimball, 
Harriet Baughman, Bessie Moore and 
May Colburn; flutes Margaret Laugton 
and Orpha Parker; clarinets, Mrs. J. R. 
Morris and Erma Colburn; organ, Flora 


May Ross; 


Marrie Grether and 


Kathern; drums, Virginia Knight and 


M. Jane. 


The vocal soloists are Gene- 
vieve Gilbert and Paul Gelvin. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The operetta, “The 
Feast of Little Lanterns,” by Paul Bliss, 
was given by pupils of Jessy Emily Hull, 
Alfreda Christensen, Verna Campbell, 
Edna Christensen and Mabel Jackson ap- 
peared in the chief réles with Vera Bolke 


at the piano. 


Dai Steele Ross, vocal 


teacher, presented the following pupils 
in recital: Lois Albertson, Jean Swaney, 
Sophie Strand, Viola Eggleson, Lucille 
Barrett, Mary D. Bush and Mrs. Ross. 
Corynn Kiehl, pianist, played solos, and 


was accompanist. 


of Marian 


Coryell, Anna Grant Dall, Marcena Fol- 
lette, Francis J. Armstrong and Boyd 
Wells, members of the Cornish Schoo! 
faculty, have appeared in recitals. Wini- 
fred Ferguson, Elizabeth Nielson, Edith 
Nordstron and _ Russell Kohne, piano 
pupils of Paul Pierre McNeely, gave 
recital recently, and the piano pupils of 
Emily L. Thomas also made a recent ap- 


pearance, 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The program for the 
Music Week Concert given by the junior 
and intermediate pupils of the Chase 


School of Music, 


assisted by 


Mr 


Doescher, baritone, at the Vernon Schoo! 
Auditorium included piano and_ viol! 
solos, ensemble numbers, a musical play, 
“Octet of Musical Things,” in costume; 
selection by the string orchestra and 4 
Highland fling, danced by Ruth Doescher 
Those who took part, in addition to Mr 
Doescher, were: Alberta Baldwin, Theo 
dore Butzer, Theodore Ebbert, Helen 


Dockery, 


Lumm, Dorothy Smith, Elmer P 
Edna Johnson, 


Melvin Long, 


Canovan, Marvin Johnson, Earl John- 
son, Joe Dubois, Ethel Ross, Evelin Su! 


berg, Wenona Fellows, Earl S. Joh! 
Elsie Long, Josephine Dubois, 


Beall, Dean Fellows, Dan Clement, T° 


Wagner, Olga Mitrovich, Eleanor P: 
son, Roy 
Richard Reed, Margaret Hague, 


Y. 


Wagner, Rosalie Walsh, Philip Wagni r, 


William Brauer, Hammond Thorne, \\ 
liam Pranitis, Marvin Magedanz, 
mond Nelson. Walter Butzer, Gra 
Hayes, Russell Tennant, Gladys Sch 
man, William McNamara, Milton D 
Mainerd Sorensen, 
Clarence Gilmer, Gladys Bauer, ! 
Dagslund, Dean Fellows, Dick Vi! 
Merritt Gilmer. ! 
Pederson, Ruth Doescher, Marion Lu 
May Farmer, Zella Reed, Irene Wat 
Vivian DeVaney, 
Vaney and Mrs. Hays. 


Harry Gilmore, 


berger, 


Ev 
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Studios of New York. 








— 
\PERA SOCIETY GIVES MUSICALE 


, New Year’s Eve musicale and dance 
was given by the Grand Opera Society 
of New York, Zilpha Barnes Wood, pres- 
‘jent, at its headquarters in West Sev- 
onty-sixth Street. Vocal numbers were 
<ung by David Rubin, tenor; J. F. 
Greene, baritone, and Martin Herodas, 
bass. The club rooms were recently 
opened with a reception which included 
a special performance of the first act of 
“Martha” in English. The organization 
will present the entire Flotow opera on 
the evening of Jan. 28 in the Morris 


High School Auditorium, the Bronx. 





VAN BOMMEL PUPIL BEGINS TOUR 


Josephine Martino, soprano, a pupil of 
Jan van Bommel, left last week on an 
extensive concert tour through New York 
State, Ohio and Canada. She is assisted 
hy Florence Stage, pianist, and Arnold 
Luici, violinist. 





TEW PUPIL HEARD IN OPERETTA 


Yseult Sartoris, a pupil of H. Whitney 
Tew, appeared in the réle of Mascha in 
“The Chocolate Soldier” at the Century 


Theater at a matinée recently. Miss 
Sartoris was successful both histrionical- 
ly and vocally. 





ABORN STUDENTS IN THEATRE GUILD 
PRODUCTION 


For the coming Theater Guild produc- 
tion of “He Who Gets Slapped,” the 
services of four pupils of the Aborn 
School of Operatic Training have been 
enlisted for several weeks. Nils Ericcson, 
who has just completed a tour in 
“Faust”; Frank Blyler, Joseph Battle, 
and James Willard are the members 
of the quartet which is to sing in the 
play. When they are not performing, 
they will be continuing their coaching 
at the school in various réles. 





HEAR YOUNG OLANOFF PUPIL 


Joseph Daniel Stetkewicz, a ten-year- 
old violinist who is a pupil of Max Olan- 
off, played the first movement of the 
Seventh Concerto of de Bériot at Town 
Hall recently. The occasion was a con- 
cert of Ukrainian music under the aus- 
pices of the Commonwealth Center. The 
young player also gave several short 
numbers by. Ukrainian composers. 





Events of Boston’s 


Holiday Season 


Include Chaliapine in New Concert 
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works, including German’s Three Dances 
from “Nell Gwyn,” Bolzoni’s charming 
Minuet for strings, Komzak’s “Maids of 
Baden” Waltz, and for the concluding 
number, Nicolai’s Overture to “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” Because of 
the Christmas holiday, the attendance 
was not so large as on previous Sundays, 
but the interest and pleasure manifested 
yy those who did attend justified the man- 
agement’s policy in not omitting this 
Christmas concert—an omission which 
no doubt would have disturbed the pro- 
zress of the orchestra and the interest 
if its weekly patrons. 


Chaliapine’s Second Recital 


Chaliapine returned to Symphony Hall 
mn Dec. 28 to give a second song recital. 
He followed the procedure of his first 
‘oncert in announcing his songs from the 
latform. Again the selected songs 
vere chiefly by Russian composers, and 
vere sung in their native tongue. Mr. 
yhaliapine literally thrilled his respon- 
‘ive audience with the unrestrained, ele- 
nental fervor and stirring, dramatic in- 
ensity of his singing. No singer ex- 
libits such a transcendent absorption in 
us music, nor such uncanny skill in the 
‘onjuring of moods with irresistible 
wer of suggestion. By choice, most of 
us songs were martial and heroic in na- 
ure, or deeply steeped in tragedy; and 


| vith compelling force he communicated 


heir dramatic contents even to those un- 
‘cquainted with the language in which 
hey were sung. Again Josef Stopak, 
Violinist, ably assisted Mr. Chaliapine 
and Leo Berdichevsky was an appro- 
priately dramatic accompanist. 

Erika Morini, violinist, made her Bos- 
ton début on Dec. 29, at Symphony Hall, 
in the fourth concert of the Steinert 
series. Her program consisted of the 
aint-Saéns Concerto in B Minor; the 
Bach Sonata in G Minor, for violin 
alone, a group of short pieces, and the 
Faust Fantasie” by Sarasate. Techni- 
cally, Miss Morini lived up to all that has 
deen heralded about her. Esvecially 


striking was her technical agility and 
‘acility in the “Faust Fantasie.” In 
rantabile phrases, she displayed rich 
ra’ warmth and depth. Interpretative 
ardor Miss Morini possesses in un- 
th inded measure. Her performances of 


'e Bach Sonata for violin alone ex- 
voited in marked degree her fine musi- 
clanly feeling, her instinct for phras- 
and her capacity to invest a mel- 
‘Ine with color. The lighter com- 
‘ions by Thomé, Godard and Wien- 
ki, Miss Morini played with com- 
nding fancifulness of spirit. Emanuel 
aban accompanied very ably. 

‘he Boston Symphony gave its tenth 


ing 


Odi 


Pair of concerts on the afternoon of Dec. 


and the evening of Dec. 31, at Sym- 
phony Hall. In cete, Mr 


In many respects, Mr. 


Monteux arranged a program of varied 
interest. For the first time at these 
concerts, he introduced Rossini’s neg- 
lected overture to the opera “L’Italiana 
in Algeri.” A short Symphony in D by 
Mozart was played with delightful exu- 
berance of spirit. Then followed an in- 
genious composition by Mr. Chadwick, 
in the nature of a Theme, Variations and 
Fugue for Organ and Orchestra, writ- 
ten to show the possibilities of combin- 
ing and contrasting a modern organ 
with the orchestra. The organ solo part 
was played efficiently by Albert W. Snow. 
Mr. Monteux presented for the first per- 
formance in America De Falla’s Three 
Dances from the ballet, “The Three-Cor- 
nered Hat” (“El Sombrero de Tres 
Picos’”). In this composition, De Falla 
is essentially Spanish in spirit; intro- 
ducing characteristic Spanish rhythms 
and charging his music with a sun-lilt 
brilliance and even garishness. 

The soloist at both concerts was E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist, who was sud- 
denly called in to fill the place of Mme. 
Louise Homer. He introduced for the 
first time at these concerts an extremely 
colorful and effective “Rhapsody on Folk 
Songs of the Ukraine” by Liapounoff. It 
is orchestrated with characteristic Rus- 
sian brilliance, and abounds in virtuoso 
passages for the piano. Mr. Schmitz 
played with superb technical dash and 
tonal sparkle, and was accorded enthu- 
siastic approbation for his brilliant per- 
formances. 

Herbert Schmidt, pianist, played at 
Jordan Hall, on the afternoon of Dec. 
29. His program was a representative 
one, including works by Bach, Couperin, 
Scarlatti, Rameau, Brahms, Chopin, 
Scott, Ravel, Carpenter and Liszt. Mr. 
Schmidt showed in his playing a firm 
training in technique. He performed in- 
terestingly, preferring continence of ex- 
pression rather than the glowing ardors 
of interpretation. H. L. 





Martin-Smith School Develops Musical 
Talent Among Negroes 


The work that the Martin-Smith 
School is doing in New York for the 
development of musical talent among 
Negroes, was well presented at its sixth 
annual concert, which was given at Car- 
negie Hall on Thursday evening, Dec. 29. 
That the interest is growing in the work 
of this school was seen in the fact that 
a large audience was present, even on a 
stormy night. The concert emphasized 
in a fine way the necessity of a larger 
building where this school, according to 
the plan of David I. Martin, its director, 
may do larger service for the Negro race. 

The program included works of Schu- 
bert and Haydn, and compositions of the 
better known of the Negro composers, in 
which the Negro spirituals were fea- 
tured. The artists were: Lulu Robin- 
son Jones, soprano; Edwin Coates, pian- 





ist; J. Arthur Gaines, tenor; Andrades 
Lindsay, organist; Eugene Mars Mar- 
tin and Gertrude Martin, violinists, and 
Myrtle Marshall, harpist, all of whom 
are pupils of the school. There was a 
symphony of 100 pieces, and a Young 
People’s Chorus of fifty voices conducted 
by Mr. Martin. A feature of the concert 
was the singing by the Young People’s 


Chorus of two of the well known spirit- 
uals, “Done Paid My Vow to the Lord” 
and “I’m So Glad that Trouble Don’t 
Last Always.” The Martin-Smith School 
was recently incorporated and from now 
on the school will give a graded course 
leading to a diploma. It has an enrol- 
ment of 500 pupls. 
CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 





Survey of Brooklyn's Week 





By W. R. McADAM, Brooklyn Representative of Musical America, 1305 Park Place. 


Tel. 


1615 Decatur. 
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ICHARD STRAUSS and Elisabeth 

Schumann, soprano, appeared in a 
recital of Strauss’ songs at the Acad- 
emy of Music, on Dec. 26. The entire 
group was sung in German, so nothing 
was lost in translation. The beauty of 
these songs, artistically interpreted by 
Mme. Schumann, with the composer as 
accompanist, merited a much larger audi- 
ence. But those who were present were 
enthusiastic. In the first group, “All 
Mein Gedanken,”’ “Traum Durch Die 
Dammerung,” and “Wiegenlied,” a beau- 
tiful lullaby, brought forth sincere ap- 
plause. “Wiegenleid” was so appealing 


that it had to be repeated. “Schlectes 
Wetter” also had to be sung again. Other 
notable numbers were “Zueignung,” “Ich 
Trage Meine Minne,” “Schlagende Her- 
zen” and “Standchen.” 


Piastro and Winogradoff in Recital 


The genuinely artistic efforts of 
Mishel Piastro, violinist, and Josef 
Winogradoff, baritone, merited a much 
larger audience than was present at the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 30. Yet ap- 
preciation and response are a great in- 
spiration, and so it was in this concert. 
In the “Symphonie Espagnole,” with 
which the program was opened, Mr. 
Piastro proved himself a capable artist 
and the audience received the work with 
marked favor. With a voice of appeal- 


ing richness and resonance, Wr. Wino- 
gradoff delighted his audience with a 
spirited and sincere interpretation of 
operatic arias, as well as other numbers 
in Russian. Several encores were given. 

The Christmas music of Handel’s 
“Messiah” was heard by a very large 
audience at St. James’ Episcopal Church 
on the afternoon of Jan. 1. The soloists 
were Laura Coombs, soprano; Alma 
Mitchell, contralto; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, and Weltzin B. Blix, bass, and they 
and the church choir gave an inspiring 
performance. With the audience stand- 
ing, the choir and quartet with great fer- 
vor and spirit sang the “Hallelujah” 
Chorus. 


Program for Children 


The children of Brooklyn heard the 
Norfleet Trio in a Christmas concert for 
young folks, at the Academy of Music on 
the afternoon of Dec. 28. This was the 
first concert in a series for children 
under the auspices of the Children’s 
Matinée Association, an organization 
which aims to develop an appreciation 
of the better music. The program was 
appropriate to the Christmas season. The 
trio comprises Catherine Norfleet, vio- 
linist; Helen Norfleet, pianist, and 
Leeper Norfleet, ’cellist; and in trios 
and violin, piano and ’cello solos the ar- 
tists delighted the young audience. As 
the efforts of the Children’s Matinée As- 
sociation are extended, it is hoped that 
much larger juvenile audiences will at- 
tend these musically educational concerts. 





SEASONABLE MUSIC MARKS 
TORONTO’S CELEBRATIONS 





Churches of All Denominations Arrange 
Special Services—Brahms’ 
Requiem Performed 


TORONTO, CAN., Dec. 31.—There was a 
wealth of beautiful music in the churches 
of all denominations on Christmas Day. 

At St. Paul’s Anglican Church Han- 
del’s “Messiah” was sung, under the 
leadership of Dr. T. Alexander Davis, 
and carols also formed part of the pro- 
gram. Anthems and carols were effec- 


tively given at both morning and evening 
services at the Metropolitan Church. At 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church, “O Thou 
That Tellest,” and “Glory to God in the 
Highest” were given at the evening serv- 
ice. At Bonaer Presbvterian Church in 
the evening a ladies’ quartet sang “A 
Christmas Lullaby” (Wilson). The mu- 
sic was of a very high order. At St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, the choir of sixty 
voices accompanied by an orchestra gave 
several numbers, while solo numbers 
were also featured. At the St. Clair Ave- 
nue Methodist Church the choir under the 
direction of A. C. Chapman, and with 
Vera Gilmore at the organ rendered 
cloister carols. Frank Oldfield, baritone, 
and Irene Symons Hume, soprano, as- 
sisted. 

The choir of old St. Andrew’s Church 
gave a fine performance of Brahms’ Re- 
quiem, conducted by Richard Tattersall. 
The soprano parts were effectively taken 
by Mrs. Harry Hodgetts, and Alevander 
S. Elder, baritone. 

The Employees’ Musical Club of the 
Murray-Kay Store, assembled on Christ- 
mas Eve, and sang several carols under 
the baton of Dr. R. A. Leslie, who was 
presented with a clock from the mem- 
bers. 

The experiment of conducting the mu- 
sical part of the services without the aid 
of a choir is being tried out in Knox 
Presbyterian Church, and if successful 
will be continued. In place of the reg- 
ular choir a quartet will lead the sing- 
ing. The test will extend over a period 
of two or three Sundays. W. J. B. 





All the meé:erial in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 








PASSED AWAY 


Mrs. Harvey D. Goulder 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 1.—Mrs. Har- 
vey D. Goulder, known professionally by 
her former name, Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, 
died here recently. Mrs. Goulder, whose 
maiden name was Estelle Barney, began 
her career as a singer at an early age 
when her fine soprano voice attracted 
wide attention. After her marriage to 
her first husband at the age of eighteen, 
she sang in concert throughout the coun- 
try and was one of the quartet which 
first produced Liza Lehmann’s “In a 
Persian Garden” on tour, the other mem- 
bers being Marguerite Hall, McKenzie 
Gordon and David Bispham, with Adella 
Prentiss, now Mrs. Hughes, as accom- 
panist. Mrs. Goulder was for thirty- 
six years soprano soloist at St. Paul’s 
Church, and besides appearing six times 
as soloist with the Cleveland Symphony, 
was heard with the Pittsburgh and Bos- 
ton Symphonies. She was also heard 
extensively in private recitals especially 
in New York. An annual contributor 
to the maintenance fund of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, a charter member of 
the Music School Settlement, a pioneer 
in the establishment of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club and one of the first to be 
enrolled as a founder of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, she took a prominent 
place in local music. A. B 











Mary Casey 


LEE, Mass., Dec. 31.—Mrs. Mary 
Casey, widow of John H. Casey, died 
recently at her home here. Mrs. Casey, 
who before her marriage was Mary 
O’Connell, was prominent in the musical 
life of Lee and was for a number of 
years organist of St. Mary’s Church. 
She was seventy-two years old. 

W. L. C. 





John Hunter Hanson 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—John 
Hunter Hanson, for many years one of 
the most prominent teachers of piano 
and singing in the National Capital, 
died on Dec. 29, at the age of sixty-four. 
Mr. Hanson was born in Washington 
and passed most of his ie Oe 
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PHILADELPHIA CHOIR Kreisler Astonished b 


HAS SILVER JUBILEE 





Twenty-Fifth Performance of 


““Messiah’”—Other Choirs 
in Special Music 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 3.—The musical 
week was featured by the twenty-fifth 
annual presentation of “The Messiah” 
by the Choral Society. In addition the 
churches offered special programs of 
Yuletide significance and there was held 
the first of what is expected to be a series 
of annual community celebrations. 

The Choral Society has the unusual 
record of a quarter century of uninter- 
rupted musical activity during which it 
has presented many important works 
and revived with frequency the standard 
oratorios. It has the unique distinc- 
tion, also, of having had but one conduc- 
tor during its career, Dr. Henry Gordon 
Thunder, who directed “The Messiah” 
with his customary authority and devo- 
tion. The soloists were Marcella 
Craft, soprano; Margaret Crowell Barr, 
contralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor, and 
George Detwiler, bass. Mr. Douty has 
frequently sung with the society, and 
was the tenor of its first “Messiah” 
twenty-five years ago. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, for its 
Yuletide concert, gave the ballet panto- 
mime “Puppenfée,” under the direction 
of Caroline Littlefield at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. It was elaborately staged. 

The special Christmas music at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, under the 
direction of N. Lindsay Norden, included 
the carol “In Excelsis Gloria” as set by 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia’ Orchestra. It is written 
in four parts and was sung a capella by 
the well-drilled choir. Philip Goepp’s 
“Lullaby” for violin, harp and organ was 
also on the list, as were several of the 
Russian liturgical numbers which the 
choir does so admirably. 

At Saint Stephen’s Church the music 
included Yon’s “Gesu Bambino,” Lejeal’s 


Mass in D and Novello’s ‘“Adeste 
Fideles.” The choir includes Cecelia 


Melia, soprano; Augusta Kohnle McCoy, 
contralto; Frederick J. Brown, tenor, 
and Leon Kolankiewicz, bass, with Stella 
Gorman as organist, and Francis P. Mc- 
Kinney as choirmaster. 

The civic celebration centered about 
the Community Christmas Tree at the 
City Hall Plaza. The old custom of 
Christmas caroling was revived each 
evening, and many hundreds joined in 
the singing. The music was under the 
direction of Anne McDonough, director 
of the People’s Choral Union and the ac- 
companiments were played by the Police 
Band, under the leadership of Joseph 
Kiefer. W. R. Mz. 





Give Series of Plays for Russian Relief 


A series of performances were given 
this week at the Bramhall Playhouse 
under the auspices of the New York 
Committee for Russian Relief, for the 
benefit of the Russian Famine Fund. 
Butler Davenport’s play, “Keeping Up 
Appearances,” was presented. The per- 
formances were arranged especially to 
aid starving singers and actors in Rus- 
sia, who, according to a recent cable- 
gram received by the American Relief 
Administration are in dire need. The 
Singers are endeavoring to maintain high 
standards, but necessity forces them to 
do hard manual labor all day and then 
sing at night. It is only through fhe 
sacrifice of actors and directors, says 
the telegram, that theaters, operas, 
schools, etc.,, have been maintained. 
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Notwithstanding Distress, He 
Says, Artistic Life Is Keen 
—Many Musicians Suffer- 
ing from Actual Want of 
Food—“Everyone Must Be 
Helped, and Especially the 
Children,”, He Declares 


NMISTAKEABLE musical activity 
is in evidence in Europe, notwith- 
standing material want of the most dis- 
tressing and unbelievable kind, accord- 
ing to Fritz Kreisler, who with Mrs. 


Kreisler returned last week to America 
from a summer abroad. He had, he said, 


brought back nothing new for his ré-. 


pertoire, explaining that it was now 
possible to hear new music in America 
as quickly as in Europe. 

Questioned as to his rumored appoint- 
ment to the post of Ambassador for Aus- 
tria in Washington, Mr. Kreisler said 
he had received no word of the appoint- 
ment. 

Speaking of conditions in Europe, he 
said the. fountains of music were again 
beginning to bubble forth. “There is,” 
he continued, “an agitated, throbbing 
striving for accomplishment, which un- 
der present conditions is _ infinitely 
astonishing. After all, much of the 
youth has been swept away in war, and 
one would have feared that the creative 
vitality of the countries was sapped; but 
not so. However one may judge ultra- 
modern expression, he cannot fail to ap- 
plaud this desire—a sincere one I believe 
to create new paths, to feel through 
the darkness and chaos. Eventually the 
light will come. 

“But the most astonishing part of this 
activity, and what makes it comparative- 
ly so great, is that it continues in the 
midst of want so all-encompassing that 
Americans cannot comprehend it. Among 
musicians, as among all classes, the need 
is terrific, and besides want of food, 
there is a lack of the most elementary 
materials which musicians need to carry 
on their task. 





“Millions Are Starving” 


“In England or France matters are 
not quite so bad, but in Austria and 
parts of Germany conditions are grave; 
millions are starving. Its effect on musi- 
cians is only natural. I was at a re- 
hearsal in Vienna when one of the horn 
players fell in a faint. I thought that 
there had been an accident, and inquired 
about it. ‘It happens often,’ I was told, 
‘it is starvation, lack of nourishment.’ 
I have had musicians whose names are 
of wide repute, coming to me and asking 
whether I would give them my discarded 
strings, as they could not purchase any. 
Others could not work because the 
bridges on their violins had broken, and 
they were unable to have them fixed. To 
be able to replace the hair on one’s bow 
is a luxury, and even paper and pencil is 
difficult to obtain. A piano now is an 
unexampled luxury, which only the pri- 
vileged few possess, for many who had 
them were forced to sell them for necessi- 
ties, and these were bought up by for- 
eigners in their search for war bargains. 
You can see, then, under what circum- 
stances music is being given out; and, 
if artists still continue their efforts, the 
movement becomes of greater import- 
ance.” 

Asked whether there was any possi- 
bility of rendering aid to the musicians 
in Europe, Mr. Kreisler said, “Much as 
I love art, I cannot feel that musicians 
should be singled out for aid. Everyone 
must be helped, especially the children 
who are suffering most. Mrs. Kreisler is 
devoting herself to helping the Austrian 
children, and in Vienna I played for the 
benefit of the Kindersheim. America has 
helped tremendously abroad, but the need 
is so gargantuan that it is impossible to 
help enough. The grandeur of this coun- 
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Kreisler, Arriving on t 


Touring Abroad 


try is astonishing, and although I heard 
talk of economic difficulties, they are in- 
finitesimal compared with those abroad. 
It has given us new hope to return here 
and feel that all happiness has not died 
in a world so oppressed.” 


Audiences Have Changed 


In regard to the audiences which now 
fill the concert halls, the violinist said 
that in all countries the economic fluctua- 
tions had placed the patronage of music 
into entirely new hands. According to 
him, however, the refining influence of 
the art was making itself felt, and the 
audiences were learning rapidly to love 
the best music. As a whole, Mr. Kreis- 
a3 pee that the standards were very 

igh. 

Owing to the unhappy conditions 
abroad and to the death of his father 
during the year, he said he had not felt 
in the spirit of composing and had at- 
tempted to write nothing. Of other new 
works abroad, Mr. Kreisler said that he 
had brought back nothing new for his 
repertoire. “It is different now,” said 


the violinist. “Music 
to America as it doe 
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Mrs, Kreisler who was present 


teered the information that at pr 
the violinist was absorbed in gardeni 
as, for the first time, they had 
Austria. “It has 
said Mrs. 


a small property in 


some plants and bushes on it,” 
Kreisler, “and, as he always does, Mr. 
Kreisler has bought up as many books 
as possible on gardening, and is devoting 
himself to its study. By the time we re- 
turn there, he will know the names of 
every genus, and be able to discuss the 
subject with the gardener and be able to 
It is always so. 


help him. 
Kreisler music is only 


a small part 


and his charities occupy the greate 
of his work and energy.” F. R. GRANT. 
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Oddition of the News 


HE value of the dollar in relation to 

foreign currencies was the subject of 
interesting correspondence between R. E. 
Johnston, manager of Titta Ruffo, and 
a European impresario recently. The 
impresario made an application for Titta 
Ruffo for operatic and concert perform- 
ances during the summer of 1922. Mr. 
Johnston quoted Mr. Ruffo at $2,000 per 
performance and received the following 
letter from the impresario: 

“Your letter of the 25th ult. duly to 
hand. I am, however, somewhat sur- 
prised that you as an experienced mu- 
sical and theatrical manager ask a fee 
of $2,000 for Titta Ruffo in Europe. 


“According to the present stand 0! 
exchange that would mean for each | 


cert or operatic performance of 
Ruffo, he must be paid in Franc: 


francs, in Germany 


Italy 60,000 lira, in Austria fifteen ! 
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